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Accounting  Department 

Basic  Belief  -  Institution's  Program 

Since  the  college  is  a  comprehensive  community  college  offering 
work  in  varied  technical  areas  as  well  as  in  university  parallel  cur- 
ricula, the  Accounting  Department  meets  these  criteria  through  the  offering 
of  an  Associate  in  Arts  Degree,  a  two-year  terminal  program,  a  one-year 
certificate  program,  and  a  program  of  specialized  hospital  and  banking 
courses . 

The  various  courses  are  offered  on  the  multiple  campuses  at  times 
convenient  for  full-time  and  for  part-time  students . 

These  programs  provide  opportunities  for  youth  and  adults  to  develop 
themselves  for  a  satisfying  life. 

Specific  Aims 

1.  To  offer  one  year  of  principles  of  accoionting  as  a  basic  foun- 
dation for  additional  study  in  accounting. 

2.  To  teach  principles  of  accounting  in  such  a  way  that  the  iinder- 
standings  and  concepts  are  general  education  for  students  on 
programs  other  than  accounting,  such  as:   data  processing,  busi- 
ness administration,  pre-secretarial  science  majors,  ets. 

3.  To  offer  business  education  majors  a  broad  foundation  for  teaching 
bookkeeping  in  high  schools . 

4.  To  train  students  for  vocational  placement  in  various  areas  of 
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accounting  work  for  levels  of  work  that  require  different  degrees 
of  skills  and  abilities . 

General  Education  Requirements 

The  general  education  requirements  of  the  college  as  related  to 
the  Accounting  Programs  are  reasonable  and  appropriate . 

Departmental  Majors 

There  are  no  specific  requirements  for  the  selection  of  accounting 
majors  except  the  general  admission  requirements  of  the  College. 

The  nimiber  of  students  in  the  various  accounting  programs  has  steadily 
increased  dxiring  the  past  five  years . 

Although  the  Accounting  Department  has  only  a  few  graduates  in  the 
A.S.  and  A. A.  degree  programs,  many  of  the  students  seek  employment  in 
the  field  of  accounting  with  less  than  a  two-year  degree  and  many  busi- 
ness students  receiving  the  A. A.  Degree  in  Business  Administration  con- 
tinue in  the  field  of  accounting  when  seeking  a  four -year  degree . 
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Course  No . 


ENROLLMENT  IN  ACCOUNTING  COURSES 
FOR  FIVE  YEARS 

TERMS,  I,  II,  IIIA,  and  IIIB 

1967-68     1968-69 


BA  221           570  655 

Percent  of  increase/decrease  15% 

BA  222           298  315 

Percent  of  increase/decrease  5% 


BA  223 
BA  224 
BA  225 
BA  227 
BA  228 
BA  125 
BA  127 
BA  124 


27 
9 

23 

16 

5 


24 
14 
33 
24 


1969-70 

1970-71 

1971-72 

834 

963 

916 

27% 

14% 

-5% 

403 

405 

398 

27% 

0% 

-1.7% 

28 

30 

23 

28 
37 


18 


27 
78 
17 
21 
12 
10 


27 
52 
37 
43 
12 
10 


Accovmting  faculty  members  at  Florida  Atlantic  University,  University 
of  South  Florida,  University  of  Florida  and  Florida  State  University  have 
been  complimentary  about  the  students  who  have  transferred.   Some  students 
have  had  a  difficult  timej  but  they  were  low-average  students  while  attend- 
ing Broward  Community  College . 

A  number  of  students  have  made  visits  to  the  Campus  after  transferring 
and  discussed  their  satisfaction  with  our  program.   Employers  of  graduates 
are  also  pleased  with  the  graduates^  and  the  demand  for  associate  degree 
students  and  part-time  students  is  so  great  that  offers  of  employment 
cannot  be  met. 
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Accounting  Department  Courses 

BA221-222  -  Principles  of  Accounting  I  and  II 

These  two  courses  relate  precisely  to  the  aims  and  services  of 
the  department  since  they  are  basic  to  all  the  tenninal  and  transfer 
programs . 
BA223-224  -  Intermediate  Accounting  I  and  II 

These  two  courses  are  not  transferable  but  are  essential  for  the 
teinninal  programs.   BA224  is  offered  only  when  a  class  of  BA223  has 
capable  students  who  desire  to  continue  into  BA224.   This  course  was 
offered  during  Term  II  1972. 
BA225  -  Cost  Accounting 

This  course  is  a  non-transferable  course  but  is  provided  for  the 
students  seeking  an  Associate  in  Science  Degree  in  General  Accounting 
and  for  part-time  students  interested  only  in  accounting  courses . 
BA227  -  Income  Tax 

This  course  is  not  transferable  but  is  offered  for  students  in 
terminal  programs  and  for  individuals  interested  in  updating  and  im- 
proving their  skills  in  the  preparation  of  Federal  Income  Tax  returns 
for  individuals . 
BA142-143  -  Savings  &  Loan  Accounting  I  and  II 

Specialized  courses  for  the  A.S.  Degree  in  Savings  and  Loan  Career 
Program.   These  meet  the  goal  of  Commiinity  service. 
BA126,  127,  128,  129  -  Hospital  Accounting  Courses 

These  courses  are  offered  for  students  specializing  as  hospital 
accounting  technicians  and  receiving  an  Associate  in  Science  Degree  in 
Accounting . 

All  of  the  accounting  courses  do  relate  precisely  to  the  aims  and 
services  of  the  department. 
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Methods  of  Teaching 

All  the  various  methods  of  teaching  are  utilized.   These  include 
discussions ,  lecture ,  demonstration ,  individualisation ,  and  computer 
assisted. 

The  latest  innovation  in  the  teaching  of  accoiinting  was  the  in- 
clusion of  Computer-Augmented  Accounting  in  Principles  of  Accounting 
I  and  II  during  Term  II  and  IIIB  1970-71.   During  Term  I,  1971-72, 
nine  classes  used  Computer-Augmented  Accounting;  and  during  Term  II, 
1971-72,  all  classes  on  the  Central  Campus  used  Computer- Augmented 
Accounting.   During  the  school  year  1972-73,  all  accounting  classes  on 
all  campuses  taught  by  full-time  faculty  will  use  Computer-Augmented 
Accounting . 

Demonstration  problems  are  utilized  frequently .  The  teachers  have 
transparencies  prepared  by  professionals  and  bought  from  piiblishers  for 
these  problems . 

The  full-time  teachers  and  some  of  the  part-time  teachers  use 
these  transparencies. 

During  Term  II ,  1971-72 ,   mark-sensed  cards  were  used  for  computer- 
augmented  accounting.   This  made  Broward  Community  College  the  first 
school  in  the  U.S.  to  use  mark-sensed  cards . in  accounting. 
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Evaluation  Techniques 

The  following  techniques  have  been  employed  to  evaluate  teachers: 

1.  Teachers  are  evaluated  by  students. 

2.  Teachers  are  evaluated  by  Area  Leader.   (The  Area  Leader  bases 
the  evaluation  on  classroom  visitations  by  invitation,  dis- 
cussions with  teachers ,  and  through  helping  individual  students 
in  accounting  lab.) 

The  general  departmental  effectiveness  is  determined  by  information 
from  counselling,  the  number  of  withdrawals,  and  the  placement  and 
success  of  students  in  business  employment  or  in  four-year  programs . 

Tests 


Teachers  use  at  least  two  types  of  tests:   these  are  usually  objective 
and  problem.   Printed  tests  from  the  publisher  of  the  textbook  used  are 
available  and  may  be  used.   However,  for  better  control,  teachers  are 
encouraged  to  prepare  the  majority  of  the  tests  given. 

Some  teachers  have  prepared  objective  tests  which  are  scored  by 
the  computer  and  thus  the  various  statistical  data  concerning  the  test 
are  available . 

The  number  of  tests  during  a  term  varies  but  the  majority  of  the 
teachers  give  between  four  and  seven  tests . 
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Grade  Distribution 

The  grade  distribution  within  the  accounting  department  by  courses 
corresponds.,  to  the  total  faculty  pattern  as  follows :   Thfe  total  per- 
centage of  A,  B,  and  C  grades  for  the  College  during  1971-72  for  Term  I 
was  58.4,  for  Term  II,  was  60.0,  for  Tejrm  IIIA  was  65.7,  and  for  Term 
IIIB  was  66.4.   For  the  department  the  pattern  is  as  follows: 

1971-72 

Term  Term 
Course  Title  Term  I   Term  II   IIIA  IIIB 

Principles  of  Accounting 

Principles  of  Accoixnting 

Intermediate  Accounting 

Cost  Accounting 

Income  Tax 

Analysis  Financial  Statements 

Data  Capturing  Equipment 

Hospital  Accounting  II 

One  Accounting  course,  BA  221,  had  a  lower  total  percent  than  the 
All-College  totals  of  A,  B,  and  C  grades.   The  enrollment  in  this  course 
consists  of  many  beginning  freshmen . 

Two  Accounting  courses,  BA  222  and  BA  227,  had  a  larger  total  per- 
centage than  the  All-College  total  percentage  of  A,  B,  and  C  grades. 
Students  enrolled  in  these  courses  are  at  least  second-term  students-. 

Four  Accounting  courses,  BA  223,  BA  225,  BA  228,  and  BA  124,  had 
total  percentages  from  ten  to  twenty  percent  higher  than  the  All-College 
total  percentages  of  A,  B,  and  C  grades.   The  students  enrolled  in  these 
courses  are  third  or  fourth-teirm  students  and  would  probably  have  a 
great  interest  in  accounting. 


Accounting 
Course  No. 

BA 

221 

BA 

222 

BA 

223 

BA 

225 

BA 

227 

BA 

228 

BA 

125 

BA 

124 

46.4 

47.0 

57.3 

44.2 

66.1 
66.7 

63.1 

71.4 

52.7 

58.5 

81.5 
65.5 





71.4 

82.4 





66.7 

52.4 







70.0 
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The  total  percentage  of  D,  F,  WF ,  and  XF  grades  for  the  College 
diaring  1971-72  for  Term  I  was  8.9,  for  Term  II  was  9.9,  for  Term  IIIA 
was  5.3,  and  for  Term  IIIB  was  6.4. 

Course  Title 

Principles  of  Accounting 

Principles  of  Accounting 

Intermediate  Accounting 

Cost  Accounting 

Income  Tax 

Analysis  Financial  Statements 

Data  Capturing  Equipment 

Hospital  Accounting  II 
Three  Accounting  courses,  BA  222,  BA  225,  and  BA  125,  had  lower  total 
percentages  of  D,  F,  WF,  and  XF  grades  than  the  All-College  totals. 

Five  Accounting  courses,  BA  221,  BA  223,  BA  227,  BA  228,  and  BA  124, 
had  higher  total  percentages  of  D,  F,  WF,  and  XF  grades  than  the  All- 
College  total  percentages.   These  five  courses  were  taught  by  part-time 
faculty  and  there  is  a  possibility  that  the  students  were  not  counselled 
to  withdraw  during  the  "W"  period. 


Accounting 
Coiorse  No. 

BA 

221 

BA 

222 

BA 

223 

BA 

225 

BA 

227 

BA 

228 

BA 

125 

BA 

124 

1971-72 

Term 

Term 

Term  I 

Term  II 

IIIA 

IIIB 

9.3 

6.2 

5.6 

9.3 

4.7 

7.1 

14.3 

1.8 

16.7 

3.7 
6.9 

— 

— 

14.6 





9.5 

.0 





4.2 

4.8 

— 





20.0 
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The  total  percentage  of  W,  WT,  WF,  I,  AU,  EC,  NG  grades  for  the 
College  during  1971-72  for  Term  I  was  32.7,  for  Term  II  was  30.1,  for 
Term  IIIA  was  29.0,  for  Term  IIIB  was  27.2. 

Course  Title 

Principles  of  Accounting 

Principles  of  Accounting 

Intermediate  Accounting 

Cost  Accounting 

Income  Tax 

Analysis  Financial  Statements 

Data  Capturing  Equipment 

Hospital  Acco;;inting  II 
*  This  class  was  cancelled 

Seven  Accoiinting  courses,  BA  222,  BA  223,  BA  225,  BA  227,  BA  228, 
BA  125,  and  BA  124,  had  lower  total  percentages  of  W,  WT,  WP,  I,  AU,  NC, 
NG  grades  than  the  All-College  total  percents. 

BA  221  had  a  larger  total  percentage  of  W,  WT,  WP,  I,  AU,  EC,  NG 
grades  than  the  All-College  total  percentages.   This  may  indicate  that 
part-time  faculty  members  do  not  help  their  students  outside  of  class 
as  much  as  the  regular  faculty  members  help  their  students . 

Accounting  tends  to  be  time-consuming  and  there  may  be  a  tendency 
for  students  enrolled  in  BA  221  to  drop  the  course  if  the  student  has  a 
heavy  college  load  or  if  the  student  is  engaged  in  gainful  employment 
several  hours  a  week . 


Accounting 
Course  No. 

BA 

221 

BA 

222 

BA 

223 

BA 

225 

BA 

227 

BA 

228 

BA 

125 

BA 

124 

1971-72 

Term 

Term 

Term  I 

Term  II 

IIIA 

IIIB 

44.3 

46.8 

37.1 

46.5 

29.1 
16.7 

29.8 

14.3 

45.5 

26.8 

14.8 
27.6 





19.1 

17.1 





29.2 

42.9* 







10.0 
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Faculty 

The  accounting  program  is  carried  out  by  two  full-time  faculty 
members  in  accounting,  three  full-time  faculty  members  from  other 
areas  in  business  administration,  and  four  part-time  faculty  members. 

The  rank  of  these  instructors  is: 

1  Rank  I        • 

5  Rank  II 

1  Rank  II,  plus  30  semester  hours 

2  Rank  III 

The  highest  degrees  held  by  these  faculty  members  are : 

1  Doctorate 

6  Masters 

2  Bachelors 

Before  coming  to  Broward  Community  College ,  the  accotmting  instructors 
taught  on  the  following  levels:  high  school,  4-year  college  or  university, 
junior  college,  and  adult  education. 

The  age  of  the  accounting  faculty  varies  as  follows :   two ,  age 
25-29;  one,  age  30-39;  five,  age  40-49;  and  one,  age  50-59. 

The  work  experience  of  the  faculty  varies  from  five  with  less  than 
five  years,  two  with  five  to  nine  years,  and  two  with  over  ten  years. 
This  experience  includes  :  general  accounting,  public  accounting,  sales, 
stock  brokerage,  insurance,  management,  finance,  land  development,  pro- 
curement ,  financial  control ,  computers ,  banking ,  airline  finance ,  pur- 
chasing, and  merchandising. 

The  chart  on  the  following  page  provides  specific  data  concerning 
faculty  of  this  department. 


UJ 

tJ 

■z. 

1- 

UJ 

UJ 

^ 
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UJ 

<r 

n. 

q: 

X 

CO 

UJ 
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Research 

One  full-time  faculty  member  conducted  an  informal  experimental 

study  during  Term  II,  1970-71.   This  study  involved  two  classes  of 

BA  221  being  taught  with  computer-augmented  accounting  and  one  class 

that  was  not. 

Results :   Computer-Augmented  Accounting  is  worthwhile  for 
the  majority  of  the  students  enrolled  in  BA  221.   For  the 
students  enrolled  in  Computer-Augmented  Accounting  morale 
seemed  higher,  there  were  fewer  withdrawals,  and  the  final 
achievement  of  the  students  was  higher . 

The  majority  of  the  students  preferred  the  Computer-Augmented 
Accounting  exercises  over  the  manual  problems  and  spent  less 
time  doing  the  exercises .   The  students  doing  Computer- 
Augmented  Accounting  felt  it  did  help  them  understand  the 
principles  and  that  Computer-Augmented  Accounting  made  the 
course  relevent  to  the  business  world. 

Other  favorable  aspects  were:   less  repetitive  work,  acquaint- 
ance with  key  punch  and  computer,  and  added  interest. 

Another  faculty  member  participated  on  a  state-wide  Committee 
doing  a  comprehensive  study  on  all  schools  in  Florida  offering 
principles  of  accounting. 

The  following  research  studies  in  accounting  would  be  desirable: 

1.  A  follow-up  study  of  the  first  two  classes  of  students  that 
were  enrolled  in  Computer-Augmented  Accounting  to  determine 
their  success  in  BA  222  and  other  accounting  courses. 

2 .  A  study  to  compare  the  drop-out  rate  in  accounting  during 
Term  I,  1970-71,  when  no  classes  were  using  computer-augmented 
accounting,  and  during  Term  I,  1971-72,  when  nine  classes 
were  using  Computer-Augmented  accounting. 

3 .  A  follow-up  study  of  accounting  students  to  determine  how 
many  graduates  seek  employment  in  accounting  and  how  many 
pursue  a  four -year  degree  of  higher  in  accounting. 
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4.   A  statistical  analysis  of  the  students  who  succeed  in  accounting 
at  Broward  Coiranunity  College;  such  as  test  scores,  IQ  levels, 
over-all  grade-point  averages . 

Comments 

Because  of  the  heavy  teaching  loads  and  committee  assignments ,  it 
is  difficult  for  individual  teachers  to  conduct  research. 

It  is  unrealistic  to  expect  a  faculty  member  to  conduct  research 
in  addition  to  his  other  duties .   Released  time  should  be  given  to 
those  individuals  that  are  willing  and  able  to  do  research. 

Library 
Periodicals 

The  following  periodicals  are  maintained  by  the  library  on  the 
Central  campus : 

1.  Accounting  Review.   These  date  back  to  October  1961. 

2.  Florida  Certified  Public  Accovmting. 

3.  Journal  of  Accounting. 

4.  Woman  C.P.A. 

5.  Management  Accounting.   These  were  discontinued  June  1971. 

6.  C.P.A.  Examinations.   Copies  are  shelved  with  the  Journal  of 
Accounting . 

The  nimiber  and  quality  of  the  periodicals  are  excellent  for  a 
community  college.   These  challenge  students  and  offer  professional 
reading  for  the  faculty. 
Books 

The  number  and  quality  of  books  in  accounting  are  adequate  for 
students  and  faculty . 
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These  consist  of  accounting  handbooks,  cost  accounting  handbook, 
accountants'  encyclopedia,  accounting  dictionary,  accounting  textbooks 
on  various  levels,  business  losses,  income,  machine  accounting,  exams, 
and  miscellaneous . 

Usage 

The  usage  of  library  periodicals  and  books  is  limited  by  both 
students  and  faculty. 

One  faculty  member  uses  the  library  on  a  regular  basis ,  two 
seldom  use  the  library,  two  use  the  library  for  research,  one  for 
recreation,  and  two  to  supplement  class  work. 

The  student  usage  is  voluntary  except  in  classes  where  individual 
teachers  make  assignments.   The  use  of  the  library  in  accounting  is 
very  limited. 

Facilities 

Three  rooms  are  used  on  the  main  campus  for  instruction  in 
accounting. 

Room  105  in  Building  #85  is  used  solely  for  accounting  and  is 
ideally  equipped.   The  ideal  capacity  is  forty  for  seating  students  so 
that  each  can  see  the  screen  for  demonstration  problems . 
Room  110  in  Building  #85  is  used  for  many  of  the  classes  in  accounting. 
This  room  is  also  well  equipped  and  can  adequately  seat  forty  students . 

The  third  room  devoted  to  accounting  is  used  as  a  lab,  and  is 
available  for  student  use  from  8  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  Monday  thru  Friday  and 
from  7  p.m.  to  9:30  p.m.  Monday  thru  Thursday.   This  room  has  adding 
machines  and  calculators . 
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As  needed,  other  rooms  are  used  in  Building  #85  and  on  the  other 
campuses.   These  are  ordinary  rooms  and  are  not  specially  equipped. 
However ,  teachers  can  acquire  equipment  from  Learning  Resources . 

Recommendations 

At  the  current  time,  no  recommendations  are  made.   In  two  or 
three  years,  many  of  the  machines  will  need  to  be  traded.   Also,  once 
space  is  permanently  assigned  on  other  campuses ,  equipment  should  be 
bought  for  these  rooms .   Some  equipment  is  now  on  order  for  North 
Campus . 

Changes  Needed  in  Departmental 
Policies  and  Procedures 

The  greatest  need  in  policy  change  is  to  employ  enough  full-time 
accoxinting  faculty  to  cover  at  least  75%  of  the  accounting  classes 
offered. 

The  second  greatest  need  is  that  the  accounting  lab  be  covered 
by  paid  student  assistants.   This  would  save  faculty  time  and,  also 
if  these  are  paid  they  can  be  selected  on  qualifications .   Student  lab 
assistants  could,  also,  help  teachers  sort  and  check  computer  problems, 
sort  out  the  cards  when  the  printouts  are  wrong ,  and  take  over  the  task 
of  taking  cards  to  and  from  the  Computer  Center  to  be  processed.   Currently, 
there  is  one  paid  assistant  fifteen  hours  a  week  and  student  volunteers . 
Two  teachers  help  some  with  the  lab. 

Third,  class  limits  for  accounting  classes  should  be  35  students 
because  each  student  does  need  some  individual  help  from  his  teacher. 
With  five  classes,  a  teacher  would  have  approximately  175  students. 
Teachers  should  have  enough  time  to  talk  a  few  minutes  each  week  with 
each  student.   Students  tend  to  become  discouraged  when  the  teacher  is 
too  busy  to  help  them. 
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AEROSPACE  TECHNOLOGY  AREA 

Purpose 

Consistent  with  the  philosophy  and  purpose  of  Broward  Community 
College,  the  purpose  of  the  Aerospace  Technology  program  is  to  develop 
within  the  students  the  knowledge,  skills,  and  attitudes  that  will: 

A.  Qualify  them  to  successfully  pass  the  required  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  examinations  to  become  Career  Pilots  or  Air 
Traffic  Controllers. 

B.  Equip  them  to  perform  effectively  in  a  broad  variety  of  administra- 
tive positions  in  the  aerospace  industry. 

C.  Enrich  their  lives  through  an  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the 
importance  of  aviation  to  the  social  and  economic  well  being  of 
the  community. 

This  three-pronged  purpose  is  adequately  amplified  and  expressed  in 
the  college  catalog.  Section  IV,  "Technical  Education  Curricula  and 
Courses",  and  in  the  brochures  currently  being  distributed  by  the  office 
of  Aerospace  Technology „  There  has  been  no  instance  of  any  confusion 
as  to  the  purpose  of  our  program.   Copies  of  brochures  are  included  herein 
as  attachments  1  and  2 . 

Since  there  are  no  new  programs  or  substantive  changes  being  initi- 
ated in  the  immediate  future,  the  present  statements  of  purposes  and 
objectives  is  considered  accurate  and  adequate. 
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Organization  and  Administration 

In  this  institution,  Aerospace  Technology  is  known  as  an  "area." 
This  is  the  lowest  level  of  the  organizational  structure.   The  area  in 
turn  comes  under  Engineering  Technology  Division.   The  Chairman  of  the 
division  reports  directly  to  the  Associate  Dean  of  Academic  Affairs 
who  is  responsible  to  the  Dean.   The  organizational  chart  is  contained 
in  the  Faculty-Staff  Handbook  and  clearly  delineates  lines  of  communica- 
tion and  authority.   There  have  been  no  instances  of  confusion  or  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  present  organizational  pattern. 

The  Area  Leader  is  elected  by  popular  vote  of  the  faculty  in  our 
area.  Mr.  William  C.  Bowen,  Jr.  has  consistently  been  elected  leader 
of  the  Aerospace  area  by  unanimous  vote.  This  arrangement  is  working 
exceptionally  well  to  the  advantage  of  all  concerned. 

The  Aerospace  Technology  Area  has  an  Advisory  Committee  consisting 
of  community  leaders  in  the  field  of  aviation.   This  committee  meets 
only  when  requested  by  the  area  leader  and  usually  for  the  purpose 
of  reviewing  and  advising  on  curriculum  content  or  contractual  matters 
with  the  flying  schools  that  provide  flight  training  for  the  students. 
Relationships  v^ith  the  committee  have  been  excellent.   A  roster  of  the 
current  Advisory  Committee  is  attached.  (Attachment  #3) 

Strong  and  continuous  liaison  is  maintained  with  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration.   This  is  a  necessary  adjunct  to  our  Career 
Pilot  and  Air  Traffic  Controller  Programs.   We  carefully  maintain  our 
status  as  an  FAA  approved  ground  school  for  pilot  training  through  com- 
pliance with  pertinent  regulations  as  set  forth  by  the  FAA.   We  also 
have  the  honor  and  distinction  of  holding  an  Air  Agency  Rating  under 
provisions  of  Section  607  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958,  which 
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required  instructional  programs,  facilities  and  instructor  personnel 
of  the  highest  order . 

Unless  our  area  increases  considerably  in  numbers  of  students 
and  programs  offered,  there  is  no  need  to  alter  the  present  organi- 
zational and  administrative  pattern. 

Educational  Program 

The  Aerospace  Technology  Program  is  now  in  its  sixth  year. 
Although  there  is  no  formal  procedure  established  to  obtain  feed-back 
on  students  who  have  graduated  or  left  our  institution,  spot  checks 
have  occasionally  been  made  to  determine  success  in  meeting  our  object- 
ives.  A  few  graduates  have  succeeded  in  getting  jobs  in  the  aviation 
industry,  some  have  joined  the  Armed  Forces,  and  others  have  gone  on 
to  a  four -year  degree  program.   There  is  not  enough  information  to 
establish  any  particular  trend.   With  the  current  recession  in  the 
aviation  industry,  any  data  used  at  this  point  could  only  result  in 
inaccuracies  in  measuring  our  program's  effectiveness. 

Students  enrolling  in  our  Aviation  Administration  program  just 
be  able  to  pass  a  Class  III  physical  examination  to  obtain  a  Private 
Pilot  certificate.   Those  enrolling  in  the  Career  Pilot  or  Air  Traffic 
Controller  options  must  be  able  to  pass  the  more  stringent  Class  II 
physical  examination  required  of  a  commercial  pilot.   These  examinations 
are  administered  by  FAA  approved  physicians.   Other  normal  admission 
policies  of  the  college  apply. 

All  courses  taught  in  the  Career  Pilot  and  Air  Traffic  Controller 
options  are  courses  required  by  the  FAA  to  qualify  a  student  for  the 
Commercial  Pilot  Certificate.   The  FAA  monitors  our  curriculum  and 
course  content  to  insure  that  it  meets  appropriate  objectives  set 
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forth  in  Federal  Aviation  Regulations.   Courses  taught  in  the  Aviation 
Administration  option  were  selected  and  developed  from  guidelines 
received  from  the  nation's  major  airlines  and  our  own  Advisory  Committee. 

Attachment  #  4  is  a  chart  showing  the  niomber  of  individual  students 
enrolled  in  our  area  during  each  term  for  the  past  five  years .   Many  of 
these  students  were  enrolled  in  more  than  one  AER  course.   Rarely  does 
a  female  enroll.   Most  of  the  enrollments  are  white  males.   We  have  not 
had  a  black  student  enroll. 

The  decline  in  numbers  of  students  enrolled  beginning  with  Term  I 
of  1970  can  be  attributed  to  two  causes: 

1.  The  economic  recession  which  has  had  a  strong  adverse  impact 

on  the  aviation  industry.   Employment  opportunities,  particularly 
as  pilots,  are  exceptionally  hard  to  find.   While  this  is 
thought  to  be  a  temporary  set-back ,  an  upswing  is  not  yet  in 
sight. 

2.  Increased  costs  to  the  student.   In  1966,  our  two-year  flying 
program  required  the  student  to  pay  tuition  and  flight  fees  of 
$2,557.00.   In  1971,  this  figure  had  risen  to  $4,831.00  -  an 
increase  of  90%. 

We  introduced  our  Aviation  Administration  option  in  the  fall  of 
1969  and  this  proved  to  be  a  major  step  in  the  right  direction.   Whereas 
enrollments  in  the  pilot  option  have  decreased,  'the  enrollments  in 
administration  classes  have  shown  an  increase  -  jumping  from  a  total  of 
41  in  the  school  year  1969-60  to  a  total  of  89  in  the  school  year  1970-71. 
Enrollments  so  far  this  year  have  dept  equalled  pace  with  the  1970-71 
enrollments . 

We  have  recently  been  advised  by  the  FAA  that,  due  to  the  lack  of 
funding,  there  will  be  no  more  quotas  this  fiscal  year  for  student 
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training  in  the  Air  Traffic  Controller  field.   Although  we  hope  for 
seme  improvement  next  year,  this  program  has  not  been  very  large  due 
to  the  limited  quotas  available  and  lack  of  student  interest. 

The  examinations  we  administer  and  our  grading  policies  are  designed 
to  dovetail  with  the  examinations  and  grades  administered  by  the  FAA. 
In  this  way  the  student  does  not  experience  any  surprises  when  he 
undertakes  the  FAA  written  examinations.   For  this  reason,  multiple- 
choice  questions  are  used  and  a  passing  grade  of  70  is  required. 

The  grade  distribution  in  our  department  closely  corresponds  to 
the  total  faculty  pattern  with  one  exception.   We  assign  approximately 
four  times  as  many  Incompletes  (the  letter  I)  as  does  the  faculty  at 
large  (12.31  compared  to  to  3.73).   This  is  caused  by  our  students  failing 
to  finish  the  flight  courses  on  time.   These  courses  are  administered  by 
flight  instruction  contractors  at  the  airport  and  involves  actual  flight 
in  an  aircraft.   The  factors  that  cause  a  delay  in  finishing  a  flight 
course  on  time  are  poor  flying  weather,  student  illness,  availability  of 
aircraft  at  scheduled  time,  and  exhaustion  of  the  students'  personal 
funds  causing  a  delay  in  payment  for  flying  time.   Throughout  the 
progress  of  the  flight  courses  the  students  are  continuously  encouraged 
to  make  maximum  effort  to  to  complete  the  courses  by  the  end  of  the 
term.   Before  assigning  an  "I"  grade,  the  Area  Leader  carefully  evaluates 
each  case  individually  and  obtains  a  definite  commitment  from  the  student 
to  finish  the  course  by  a  certain  date.   A  comparison  of  grade  distribu- 
tion with  the  faculty  pattern  can  be  seen  by  referring  to  Attachment  #5. 

Since  our  program  is  designed  to  qualify  students  to  pass  FAA 
examinations  for  Airman  certificates,  we  are  now  authorized  to  grant' 
college  credit  to  enrolling  students  who  already  possess  such  certicicates , 
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A  total  of  24  college  credit  hours  can  be  granted  provided  a  student 
can  produce  the  appropriate  airman  certificates  and  successfully  pass 
our  required  examinations.   This  provision  should  induce  more  residents 
of  our  community  to  enroll  in  college  for  cultural  enrichment. 

Commencing  with  Term  I,  1971  we  offered  first  semester  courses  for 
beginning  Career  Pilots  at  the  North  Campus  near  Pompano  Beach.   Our 
courses  were  the  first  technical  courses  to  be  offered  on  this  new 
campus  and,  although  initial  enrollment  was  small,  we  anticipated  a 
steady  growth.   We  project  that  our  entire  program  will  be  offered  at 
the  North  Campus  within  three  to  five  years ,  keeping  pace  with  growth 
projections  of  this  new  facility. 

As  soon  as  the  nation's  economy  takes  an  upswing  and  employment 
increases  in  the  aviation  industry,  we  should  seriously  consider  offering 
additional  Aerospace  programs  such  as  Flight  Engineer,  Airline  Dis- 
patcher, and  Airframe  and  Powerplant  Mechanic.   These  positions  also 
require  FAA  certification  similar  to  that  of  pilots.   These  programs 
are  now  being  offered  in  few  of  the  larger  Community  Colleges  through- 
out the  nation.   In  short,  as  the  community's  employment  needs  expand, 
we  should  take  steps  to  fill  those  needs.   It  no  doubt  will  be  necessary 
at  some  future  date  to  have  two  sub-areas :   one  for  Aviation  Administration 
and  one  for  Technical  Careers. 

Financial  Resources 

Th,e  total  capital  outlay  and  supplies  budget  for  Aerospace  Tech- 
nology has  shown  a  gradual  increase  over  the  past  five  years,  rising  from 
a  total  of  $250.00  in  1967-68  to  a  total  of  $1,123.00  for  the  school 
year  1971-72.   This  increase,  in  both  operating  and  capital  outlays,  has 
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been  commensurate  with  the  growing  needs  of  the  programs .   Attachment 
#5  shows  year-by-year  monies  that  have  been  available. 

Each  year  the  Area  Leader  queries  each  individual  instructor  as 
to  his  supply  and  capital  equipment  requirements.   Recommendations 
are  carefully  screened  and  openly  discussed  among  the  faculty  members 
so  that  maximum  return  may  be  realized  for  the  monies  expended.   Re- 
quirements are  then  si±imitted  for  budget  approval. 

As  the  programs  grows ,  so  will  the  requirements  for  financial 
support.   Inasmuch  as  the  present  system  is  working  well  and  fulfilling 
our  needs ,  we  do  not  anticipate  any  unusual  problems  in  obtaining  a 
just  share  of  the  financial  resources  available.   However,  we  point 
out  that  training  aids  are  of  prime  importance  in  technical  programs, 
sometimes  necessitating  the  expenditure  of  thousands  of  dollars.   In 
courses  such  as  Flight  Engineer  and  Airframe  and  Powerplant,  considerable 
hardware  will  be  needed.   As  the  program  expands  into  these  areas,  require- 
ments for  funds  to  obtain  capital  equipment  will  rise  at  a  phenomenal 
rate .   For  this  reason  we  should  lay  the  groundwork  for  funding  the 
necessary  capital  equipment  well  in. advance  of  the  introduction  of  such 
programs  in  our  curricula. 

Faculty 

Since  the  Fall  Term  of  1957,  the  Aerospace  Technology  faculty 
has  consisted  of  three  full-time  instructors .   Although  it  was  anti- 
cipated that  additional  full-time  instructors  i^ould  be  required,  and  files 
of  highly  qualified  applicants  are  on  hand  the  recession  in  the  Aviation 
Industry  negated  this  requirement.   Until  this  year,  part-time  instructors 
were  used  for  some  of  the  night  classes  but  the  drop  in  enrollment  had  now 
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eliminated  this  use.   By  limiting  the  number  of  class  sections  offered, 
it  is  possible  for  the  three  instructors  now  on  hand  to  cover  all 
classes .   Each  instructor  teaches  a  full  load  of  fifteen  contact  class 
hours  per  week.   Furthermore,  it  is  necessary  for  some  instructors  to 
prepare  as  many  as  four  different  presentations  out  of  the  five  classes 
he  instructs.   Considering  the  nature  of  the  technical  content,  and 
the  absence  of  textbooks  for  such  courses  as  Airline  Marketing,  etc., 
this  results  in  a  very  heavy  workload. 

Two  of  the   instructors  hold  BS  degrees.   The  third  instructor, 
while  not  possessing  a  Bachelor's  Degree,  is  exceptionally  well  qualified 
to  teach  in  his  field  from  the  standpoint  of  FAA  licenses  and  many  years 
experience  teaching  in  FAA  approved  flight  schools .   All  three  instructors 
hold  FAA  Advanced  Ground  School  Instructor  Ratings,  Commercial  Pilot 
Certificates,  and  have  an  average  of  25  years  experience  in  pilot/instructor 
activities  in  the  field  of  aviation. 

All  three  instructors  hold  tenure.   Two  of  the  instructors  are  in 
their  sixth  year  with  the  college  and  the  third  is  in  his  fifth  year. 
The  youngest  is  aged  47,  the  eldest  is- 55,  and  the  other  is  aged  53. 
All  have  taken  courses  for  renewal  of  teaching  certificates  and  the  one 
without  a  degree  is  continuously  taking  courses  in  his  off-duty  time 
to  earn  his  Bachelor's  degree. 

This  year  contractual  arrangements  were  made  v/ith  the  main  flight 
contractor,  Burnside-Ott,  to  provide  each  of  the  three  instructors 
one  hour  of  flying  time  per  month,  without  cost  to  the  college,  in  the 
interest  of  keeping  the  faculty  abreast  of  technological  advancements. 

Each  faculty  member,  serves  on  one  or  more  committees  as  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  College.   Each  has  a  small  private  office  for 
work  and  individual  student  instruction. 
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Two  means  of  faculty  evaluation  are  available:   (1)  the  results 
of  FAA  written  exams  taken  by  the  students,  and  (2)  student  evaluation 
of  the  instructor.   In  both  categories,  our  faculty  members  measure  up 
to  highest  standards. 

Our  area  shares  the  services  of  one  full-time  secretary  with  ; 
instructors  in  the  Police  and  Fire  Science  areas.   This  means  she  must 
cater  to  the  needs  of  total  of  eleven  instructors ,  all  of  whom  are 
handling  technical  material.   Since  there  is  limited  availability  of 
textbooks  in  technical  subjects,  there  is  an  exceptionally  large  work- 
load in  the  development  and  production  of  pertinent  materials,  such 
as  practical  exercises.   The  Aerospace  Area  (three  instructors)  alone 
has  enough  work  to  keep  the  one  secretary  busy  full-time. 

We  occasionally  have  had  the  use  of  a  v/orkship  student  partime . 
Currently,  we  have  a  workship  student  working  15  hours  a  week. 

This  is  sufficient  secretarial  help.   We  need  a  full-time  secretary/ 
clerk  typist  in  order  to  carry  out  the  top  quality  type  of  program 
befitting  the  college.   It  should  not  be  overlooked  that  FAA  regulations 
require  us  to  keep  individual  records  on  our  students  in  order  to  main- 
tain our  status  as  an  FAA  approved  school.   Furthermore,  these  records 
must  be  maintained  for  one  year  after  the  students  have  left  the  college, 
inadequate  secretarial  and  clerical  support  can  only  result  in  an 
inadequate  program.   Furthermore,  as  our  program  grows,  so  will  the 
need  for  clerical  support. 

When  our  program  expands  to  a  multi-campus  operation,   additional 
aerospace  instructors  will  be  required.   The  three  instructors  presently 
assigned  are  able  to  cover  all  the  courses  offered  (15  teaching  hours  per 
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week  for  each  instructor)  only  after  the  low  enrollment  classes  (less 
than  10  students)  are  cancelled.   Any  expansion  or  growth  of  the  current 
program  will  create  a  need  for  additional  instructors.  The  Area  Leader 
has  several  applications  on  file  from  apparently  well-qualified  applicants, 

Library 

The  college  library  has  been  very  cooperative  in  obtaining 
requested  trade  magazines,  periodicals,  and  books  in  our  field  of 
study.   While  there  are  quite  a  few  books  p\iblished  in  the  areas  of 
pilot  training,  none  have  been  published  in  the  areas  of  aviation 
administration.   As  a  consequence,  we  are  unable  to  obtain  the  normal 
library  usage  for  all  of  our  subjects.   For  example,  no  books  have 
been  p\iblished  on  the  subjects  of  Airline  Marketing,  Airport  Management, 
and  Air  Carrier  Management.   Thus  the  library  is  limited  as  a  learning 
resource  for  these  three  subjects. 

When  books  and  technical  matter  are  published  containing  material 
directly  related  to  aerospace  technology,  we  request  the  Librarian  to 
obtain  them  and  we  always  get  his  full  cooperation.   We  should  capitalize 
on  this  by  taking  every  advantage  offered,  and  request  the  Librarian 
to  set  aside  a  special  shelf  or  section  where  aerospace  publications 
will  be  readily  accessible  to  the  students. 

Student  Personnel 


By  and  large,  students  entering  our  program  are  motivated  by  the 
desire  to  be  an  airplane  pilot  or  to  be  closely  associated  with  aviation. 
Each  enrolling  student  must  pass  at  least  a  Category  III  pilot  physical 
administered  by  an  FAA  appointed  medical  doctor.   There  are  no  other 
limiting  factors  to  enrollment.   Any  student  accepted  by  the  college  is 
qualified  to  enroll  in  Aerospace  Technology. 
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Although  Counseling  and  Advisement  is  charged  with  explaining 
the  program  to  the  prospective  student,  we  are  quite  frequently  called 
upon  to  answer  the  more  technical  questions  posed  by  the  student.   At 
the  first  meetings  of  the  beginning  classes,  our  instructors  spend 
considerable  time  in  orienting  the  students  to  all  aspects  of  our 
Aerospace  Technology  program,  including  methods  of  operation,  student 
requirements,  employment  outlook,  etc.   This  advisement  continues  on 
an  informal  basis  throughout  the  school  term.   For  example,  a  continuing 
interest  is  shown  in  the  the  student's  flight  progress  and  a  progress 
chart  is  maintained  so  that  students  falling  behind  may  be  encouraged 
to  make  greater  effort. 

The  payment  of  flight  fees  to  the  flight  training  contractor  is 
left  to  a  personal  arrangement  between  the  student  and  the  contractor. 
At  one  time,  the  college  collected  this  money  and  turned  it  over  to 
the  flight  training  contractor,  but  this  resulted  in  unnecessary 
administrative  problems. 

A  peculiarity  of  the  Aerospace  program  is  the  requirement  by  the 
FAA  that  we  keep  individual  records  on^-our  students  for  the  FAA's 
inspection  throughout  the  student's  tenure  in  school  and  for  one  year 
after  he  has  departed.   Thus,  we  keep  an  individual  folder  on  each 
student  reflecting  his  progress  and  grades  achieved  while  in  our 
program. 

For  the  past  two  years,  our  students  have  been  involved  in  inter- 
collegiate regional  air  meets.   Last  year  the  air  meet   /7as  held  at 
Tamiami  Airport  with  Miami -Dade  Junior  College  as  host.   Several 
BCC  students  placed  first  and  second  in  individual  contests,  and  in 
total  team  points,  BCC  barely  nosed  out  for  first  place.   This  year 
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we  are  hosts  for  the  regional  meet  in  early  1972  to  be  held  at  Fort 
Lauderdale-Hollywood  International  Airport.   We  were  unable  to  raise 
funds  for  participation  in  the  national  meet  last  year  held  in  Cali- 
fornia.  These  air  meets  are  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  National 
Intercollegiate  Flying  Association. 

Late  in  1967,  our  students  founded  an  on-campus  fraternity  for 
aviation  students,  naming  it  Sigma  Alpha  Pi.   In  less  than  six 
months  after  it  received  its  charger,  Sigma  Alpha  Pi  was  selected  as 
the  most  outstanding  men's  social  club  on  campus.   Later,  the  fraternity 
was  opened  to  membership  by  all  students  regardless  of  college  major. 
It  continues  as  one  of  the  seven  active  men's  social  cli±)S  at  BCC. 
One  of  our  Aerosisace  faculty  members  has  served  as  faculty  advisor 
since  its  inception. 

Physical  Plant 

For  the  past  three  years,  classroom  and  office  space  for  the 
program  has  been  highly  satisfactory.   One  large  classroom  (204)  is 
set  aside  almost  entirely  for  aerospace  classes.   This  room  is  equipped 
with  tables  and  chairs  instead  of  desks  so  that  students  taking  classes 
in  Navigation  can  spread  their  air  navigation  charts  and  plot  courses . 
A  room  thus  equipped  is  a  requirement  levied  by  the  FAA  for  an  approved 
school.   This  room  is  large  enough  to  permit  displays  of  engine  parts, 
instruments,  and  accessories  used  as  training  aids  in  several  courses. 
In  most  cases  classrooms  are  located  in  the  same  building  as  instructors' 
offices . 

Each  instructor  is  provided  with  a  small  private  office  with  phone 
service  nearby  in  the  hall;  this  arrangement  has  been  working  quite  well. 
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We  need  a  medium  size  room  for  exclusive  use  by  students  and 
faculty  as  a  "pilot's  lounge"  where  technical  reference  material 
can  be  kept  on  display.   As  our  program  increases,  the  need  for  this 
room  will  become  more  critical.   Our  present  method  of  displaying 
technical  pviblications  and  periodicals  on  a  table  in  a  narrow  hall 
is  unsatisfactory.   The  aerospace  students  and  faculty  both  need  a 
meeting  room  for  current  study: and  relaxation  and  a  place  where  the 
latest  in  technological  advancements  can  be  found  in  current  publica- 
tions.  Ideally  this  room  should  be  near  the  aerospace  offices  and 
classrooms . 

If  we  introduce  such  programs  as  Flight  Engineer  and  Airfram 
and  Powerplant,  a  large  facility  capable  of  containing  and  supporting 
such  equipment  as  jet  engines,  electrical  and  hydraulic  system  dis- 
plays, etc.,  will  be  required.   Planning  must  be  undertaken  for  this 
well  in  advance. 

Summary  and  Recommendations 

The  currently  expressed  objectives  are  satisfactory  and  only 
need  modification  as  new  programs  are  added  or  if  the  overall 
purpose  of  the  college  is  changed. 

The  present  organizational  structure  is  adequate  and  working  well. 
It  will  require  changing  at  some  future  data  when  the  aerospace  program 
has  grown  or  expanded  to  the  point  that  administrative  change  is 
necessary. 

Student  enrollment  trends  indicate  increasing  interest  in  Aviation 
Administration  and  decreasing  interest  in  Career  Pilot.   Decreased 
pilot  employment  opportunities  and  increased  flight  costs  are  strong 
factors  influencing  this  trend.   We  should  explore  the  feasibility  of 
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introducing  additional  courses  leading  to  employment  in  non-pilot  jobs. 

The  future  introduction  of  new  programs  will  greatly  increase  the 
need  for  financial  support,  particularly  in  the  area  of  required  hard- 
ware for  student  training.   This  fact  should  be  made  known  to  the  Admin- 
istration now. 

The  present  three  faculty  members  are  highly  qualified.   Care 
should  be  exercised  when  hiring  additional  instructors  so  that  high 
standards  may  be  maintained. 

The  Aerospace  program  is  open  to  all  enrollees,  however,  special 
requirements  such  as  flight  fees ,  pilot  physical  examinations ,  and 
employment  opportunities  are  not  fully  understood.   At  lease  one 
member  of  the  Counseling  and  Advisement  Service  should  be  an  expert  in 
aviation  matters . 

A  local  chapter  of  the  National  Intercollegiate  Flying  Association 
should  be  established  on  this  campus  and  properly  funded.   All  students 
interested  in  flying  and  aerospace  activities,  as  well  as  our  own 
Aerospace  students,  would  greatly  benefit  and  bring  favorable  publicity 
to  our  college. 

Facilities  are  satisfactory  for  the  program  as  it  presently 
stands.   However,  a  "pilot  lounge"  to  serve  as  a  student  learning 
resource  is  highly  desirable.   Initiation  of  future  programs  will 
dictate  a  requirement  for  expanded  facilities  to  accommddate  large 
training  aids. 
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ARCHITECTURAL  DRAFTING  TECHNOLOGY 

Philosophy 

Through  the  study  of  current  trends  in  architectural  design  and 
construction,  a  number  of  principles  have  been  utilized  in  providing 
this  program  for  students  wishing  to  prepare  themselves  for  this 
technical  field  of  endeavor. 

Since  the  program  is  a  functional  segment  of  college  education  in 
this  college  community,  it  is  imperative  that  our  principles  and  general 
goals  are  based,  or  centered,  around  the  needs,  abilities,  and  interests 
of  our  young  people . 

Program  Objectives 

In  architecture  there  is  a  continual  change  in  design  ideas  and 

methods  of  construction.   This  is  caused  by  man's  ever  changing  attitudes 

and  v/ays  of  life  in  our  society.   With  this  in  mind,  the  following  list 

of  program  objectives  are  given: 

■  A.   To  project  to  our  students  new  concepts  of  design  and 
construction . 

B.  To  correlate  the  program  with  the  needs  of  South  Florida. 

C.  To  expose  our  students  to  local  architects  and  contractors 
providing  possibilities  of  employment  upon  graduation. 

D.  To  center  the  program  on  the  most  rapidly  growing  fields  of 
design  and  construction:   residential .and  commercial. 

In  summary,  the  latter  objectives  reflect  the  major  aims  we  endeavor 

to  accomplish  as  a  technical  department. 
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Student  Oriented  Objectives 

A.  To  provide  each  student  with  information  relating  local  design 
and  construction  which  in  turn  in  correlated  with  problem 
solving  situations. 

B.  To  provide  the  student  with  the  opportunities  to  make  desirable 
social  adjustments. 

Department  Image 

Based  on  Broward  County's  extremely  rapid  growth,  this  program 
faces  a  big  challenge  in  providing  an  education,  two-year  A.S.  program, 
for  future  architectural  draftsmen  and  related  architectural  areas  of 
employment . 

Curriculum 

A.  The  following  core  curriculum  has  been  well  accepted  by  our 
students  and  approved  by  our  local  Advisory  Committee: 

1.  ARC-110  Architectural  Drafting  I  -  This  course  offers 
the  student  basic  knov/ledge  drawing  with  emphasis  placed 
on  residential  construction  and  building  techniques. 
Methods  of  showing  plans ,  elevations ,  sections ,  riser 
diagrams,  dimensioning  and  perspectives  are  covered. 
Zoning  and  local  building  codes  are  studied. 

2 .  ARC-210  Architectural  Drafting  II  -  Methods  and  techniques 
used  in  commercial  building  will  be  emphasized  with  special 
attention  directed  to  prestressed-precast  concrete  beams 
and  structural  steel  members .   Commercial  parking  and 
zoning  as  required  by  local  codes  are  studied. 

3.  ARC-212  Design  and  Construction  -  Special  emphasis  is  given 
to  problem  solving  situations  as  related  to  architectural 
design  and  construction  in  the  South  Florida  area.   Scale 
models  are  designed  and  researched.   Added  time  is  alloted 
the  air  brush  and  special  rendering  techniques . 

B.  Policy  and  procedures  for  curricul\am  revision  must  be  channeled 
through  Associate  Dean  of  Instruction  and  in  turn  approved  by 
our  Academic  Standards  Committee. 
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Students 

Currently  there  are  fifty-five  A.S.  Degree   students  enrolled  in 
the  program,  full  time  -  forty- two ,  part  time  -  thirteen.   The  first 
full  scale  effort  will  be  made  in  Spring,  1972,  to  make  the  program 
known  to  local  high  school  graduates. 

Since  this  program  is  only  two  years  old,  a  five  year  comparison 
of  students  is  not  available  for  evaluation 

Faculty 

Currently  the  program  has  only  one  instructor:   Mr.  A.S.  Kirk,  Area 
Leader . 

A.  Education:   A.  A.  Florida  College  1961 

B.  S.  University  of  Tampa  1963 

M.  S.  Northern  Illinois  University  1967 

B.  Experience:   A  total  accumulation  of  ten  years  in  education 
and  work  experiences . 

Educational:   Two  years,  Hillsborough  County,  Florida 
One  year.  Northern  Illinois  University 
Three  years,  Manhasset  High  School,  N.Y. 
Two  years  ,  Broward  Community  College 

Work:   Two  years,  Temple  Terrace  Industries,  Temple  Terrace,  Florida 

C.  Age:   31 

D.  Professional  membership:   Industrial  Arts  Honor  Fraternity 

E.  Committee  Assignments: 

Discipline 
Athletic 

Workship  assistance  is  provider",  for  the  instructor  in  the  following 

ways:   laboratory  preparations,  and  laboratory  maintenance,  clerical 
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assistance,  test  grading  and  recording,  and  making  of  visual  aids. 


Finances 


Funding  by  Federal  and  local  agencies  has  made  is  possible  to 
initiate  the  program  and  provide  equipment  and  related  items. 

Evaluation 

The  area  leader  is  directly  responsible  to  his  department  head  and 
is  in  turn  evaluated  each  school  year  by  the  department  head  and  rec- 
ommendations are  made . 

Library 

Our  program  utilizes  three  different  library  sources■^which  enable 
students  to  do  planned  assignments. 

1.  Campus  library  which  contains  approximately  350  architectural 
reference  books . 

2.  Laboratory  library  which  is  located. in  T-4 . 

3.  Instructor's  library  which  can  be  utilized  upon  request  to 
the  instructor. 

Instruction 

A.-   Testing  philosophy  -  The  primary  purpose  of  testing  is  to 

assist  in  improving  methods  of  instruction. 
B.   Testing  objectives: 

1.  To  evaluate  the  accomplishments  of  individual  students 
and  classes. 

2.  To  compare  different  methods  of  instruction. 

3.  To  provide  a  basis  for  assigning  grades. 

4.  To  provide  incentive. 
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C.  Test  types  -  All  tests  are  objective  in  nature.   Both  unit  and 
final  examinations  are  utilized. 

D.  Test  evaluation  -  Each  instructor  should  accurately  study  the 
results  of  tests  in  order  to  make  his  instruction  more  effective. 
Also,  the  instructor  should  constantly  ask  the  question:   Just 

,  what  am  I  trying  to  measure? 

E.  Grade  distribution  -  Although  sufficient  huinbers  have  not  been 
provided,  since  this  program  is  young,  grades  seem  to  be  slightly 
higher  when  compared  to  the  total  faculty. 


FINAL  GRADE  DISTRIBUTION  BY  PERCENTAGES 
Term  1,  1972 

A       B       CD'F       WFXF      W      WTWP      I_    AU     NC 
10.7    14.3    21.4    0      0      17.9     0    35.7     0    0      0      0      0 
GE      14.9    23.0    20.5    5.4    2.9      .4    .2    21.9    .9    2.3    3.6    1.7    .B 


F.  Teaching  methods  within  the  framework  of  architectural  courses 
are  as  follows : 

1.  Lecture,  instructor 

2.  Lecture,  guest 

3.  Film  strips 

4.  15  mm.  films 

5.  Slides 

6.  Transparencies 

7.  Closed  circuit  T.  V. 

8.  Field  trips 

9 .  Mock-ups 

10 .  Laboratory  experiments 

11 .  Team  teaching 

In  review  of  the  above  methods  utilized,  those  which  provide  the 
most  satisfactory  results  are  2,  4,  6,  and  10. 
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G.  Audio-Visual  Aids  -  These  are  provided  by  our  Learning 
Resource  Department.   Equipment  utilized  for  instruction 
includes  the  following: 

1 .  Video-tape 

2.  Closed  circuit  T.V. 

3.  Overhead  projectors 

4.  16  mm.  film  projectors 

5.  Slide  projectors 

6.  Tape  recorders 

H.   Laboratories  -  Our  present  Archictural  Lab  is  T-4  and  is  approx- 
imately 300  square  feet  in  area.   All  the  equipment,  tables, 
printer,  etc.,  is  similar  to  that  found  in  architectural  labs 
in  industry.   In  addition,  we  utilize  the  Civil  Lab,  Room  T-3, 
for  testing  and  model  design,  ARC  212. 

Physical  Facility 

A.  Office  -  For  general  storage  and  record  keeping  the  space 
alloted  is  adequate.   At  the  same  time,  additional  space  is 
missing  for  student  conferences .   It  is  recommended  that  a 
meeting  or  conference  room  could  be  effectively  utilized  for 
interviews  and  committee  meetings . 

B.  Labs  -  Our  current  Architectural  Lab,  T-4,  has  a  seating 
capacity  of  twenty-four  and  is  more  than  adequate  under  the 
present  enrollment.   An  additional  laboratory  and  innovations 
are  given  in  the  summary  and  recommendations . 

Liason  with  Other  Departments 

There  has  been  a  good  working  relationship  with  the  various  depart- 
ments on  campus .   Many  students  have  expressed  concern  for  a  more  con- 
centrated effort  by  the  guidance  department  in  scheduling  the  technical 
student's  program. 
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Involvement  in  College  Planning 

Personnel  from  the  technical  area  have  been  instrumental  in  long 
range  planning.   This  has  been  accomplished  by  members  of  technical 
serving  on  the  College's  Long-Range  Planning  Committee. 

Projections 

With  the  annual  increase  of  students  into  the  program,  additional 
instructors  will  be  required.   Currently,  students  are  requesting 
courses  be  offered  day  and  evening  sessions. 

Summary 

When  considering  the  short  period  of  time  this  program  has  been 
in  existence,  it  is  my  feeling  that  significant  strides  have  been  made. 
The  teaching  of  skills  and  avenues  of  employment  for  those  participations 
are  well  under  way.   Our  three  graduates  are  currently  working  for 
local  architects.   Many  local  architects  have  expressed  a  willingness 
to  host  architectural  students  at  different  times  during  the  academic 
year.   This  exposure  will  enable  our  students  to  acquire  a  feeling  and 
awareness  of  what  actually  takes  place  in  this  type  of  environment. 

Recommendations 


That  an  additional  laboratory  be  added  to  facilitate  our  ARC  212 
course.  Model  Design  and  Simulation.   This  laboratory  could  also  be 
utilized  for  other  types  of  architectural  projects. 

The  floor  surface  in  T-4  should  be  tiled  or  carpeted  to  assist  in 
eliminating  concrete  dust.   The  use  of  carpet  would  greatly  help  in 
doing  away  with  some  of  the  noise  made  by  the  steel  stools  on  the 
extremely  hard  concrete  surface . 


A  false  ceiling  installed  in  T-4  would  eliminate  the  presently 
exposed  steel  roof  support  and  reduce  sound  from  other  areas  within 
the  building. 

An  area  should  be  set  aside  for  visitors  and  students  who  are 
scheduled  for  appointments  and  visits =   Currently,  the  area  set  aside 
is  inadequate  and  inconveniently  located. 
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ART 

The  self-study  for  the  Broward  Community  College  Art  Department 
was  undertaken  in  the  1971-72  school  year  as  part  of  the  college-wide 
study  preliminary  to  the  visitation  of  the  Examining  Committee  of  the 
Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Schools. 

The  self-study  was  conducted  by  the  Broward  Community  College  Art 
Faculty.  Revisions  and  preparation  of  the  final  draft  were  undertaken 
by  Mr .  David  E .  Factor . 

The  following  persons  served  on  the  Committees  as  indicated: 
Purposes  and  Philosophy:   Mrs.  Mary  Wallace,  Mr.  LaMonte  Anderson 
Student  Personnel:   Mr.  Russell  Green,  Mr.  Lawrence  Tobe 
Curriculiom:   Mrs.  Mary  Wallace,  Mr.  LaMonte  Anderson 
Faculty  Personnel  and  Policy:   Mr.  Lawrence  Tobe,  Mr.  Steve  Eliot 
Library :   Mrs .  Mary  Wallace 
.  Physical  Facilities:   Mr.  John  Boase ,  Mr.  LaMonte  Anderson 
Student  Advisory  Committee  Report:   James  Fox,  Scott  Currie,  Rich 
Castalata,  Debbie  Miller,  Monte  Kline,  Bob  Kandret 
The  Art  Department ,  like  the  College  in  general ,  is  committed  to 
the  ideal  of  the  worth  and  significance  of  each  individual  student.   We 
provide  opportunities  for  youth  and  adults  to  develop  themselves  and 
their  abilities  toward  a  purposeful ,  more  creative ,  more  satisfying 
role  in  a  democratic  society.   Departmental  programs  of  study  are 
designed  to  fit  varying  educational  and  vocational  goals.   Co-ciirricular 
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activities  provide  community  services  and  cultural  enrichment  for 
young  and  old. 

The  Art  Department  of  Broward  Community  College  has  as  its  main 
purposes  the  following : 

1.  To  provide  programs  which  parallel  the  first  two  years  of 
degree  programs  in  four-year  colleges  and  universities . 

2 .  To  provide  opportunities  for  students  who  do  not  plan  to 
complete  a  four -year  degree  program,  but  who  can  profit 
from  the  pursuit  of  a  two-year  terminal  program  in  Com- 
mercial Art. 

3.  To  provide  programs  for  students  which  will  enrich  their 
natural  abilities  and  cultural  lives . 

4 .  To  serve  as  an  educational  and  cultural  center  for  Broward 
County  and  South  Florida. 

Student  Personnel 

Any  high  school  graduate  may  be  admitted  to  a  program  leading  to 
an  Associate  of  Arts  Degree,  or  to  a  program  leading  to  a  two-year. 
Commercial  Art  Degree  at  Broward  Community  College.   At  present, 
any  student  admitted  to  the  College  may  enroll  in  beginning  art  courses , 
The  Art  Department  is   able  to  offer  three  waiver  of  fee  scholarships 
at  any  one  time . 

At  present,  there  are  about  one  hxmdred  students  committed  to 
a  major  in  Art.   In  addition,  the  Department  serves  a  large  number 
of  Pre-Architect\ire  students  who  are  now  required  to  take  basic  art 
courses.   The  niomber  of  students  enrolled  in  Art  Term  I,  1968  five 
years  ago  was  527.   The  enrollment  for  Term  I,  1972  was  894.   Five 
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years  ago,  we  had  difficulty  filling  art  courses;  now  we  have  difficulty 
finding  openings  in  classes  for  art  students.   There  have  been  no 
attempts  to  date  to  follow  up  our  graduates  activities  after  they 
leave  the  College . 

Curriculum  and  Instruction 

The  Art  Department  offers  an  Associate  of  Arts  Degree  in  a 
Pre-Art  Program  and  an  Associate  of  Science  Degree  in  a  program  for 
Commercial  Art.   The  latter  program  is  not  a  University  parallel 
program . 

All  Art  students  must  take  a  core  of  basic  programs.   These 
courses  are  Art  106  Design  I,  Art  107  Design  II,  Art  101  Beginning 
Drawing,  and  Art  102  Life  Drawing. 

The  student  in  the  Pre-Art  Program  in  addition  to  the  basic 
courses  must  also  take  six  semester  hours  of  English,  six  credit 
hours  of  Science  and  Math,  six  semester  hours  of  World  History,  six 
semester  hours  of  Art  History ,  four  semester  hours  of  Physical  Educa- 
tion, three  semester  hours  of  Humanities,  which  is  usually  Art  Apprecia- 
tion.  Six  semester  hours  of  Studio  Art  electives  are  required  and 
six  credit  hours  of  elective  courses  selected  in  accord  with  the 
course  requirements  at  the  senior  institution  he  plans  to  attend. 

The  student  in  the  Commercial  Art  Program  must  take  the  four 
basic  art  courses,  in  addition  to  six  credit  hours  of  English,  four 
credit  hours  of  Physical  Education,  three  credit  hours  of  Art  History, 
three  credit  hours  of  Psychology  100  Human  Relation  in  Business  and 
Industry,  and  six  credit  hours  in  Business  Administration.   Also  re- 
quired are  a  series  of  specialized  Commercial  Art  courses:   Art  271- 
Lettering,  Art  273-  Design,  Art  272-  Illustration,  Art  275-  Design 
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for  Television,  Art  215-  Photography  for  the  Fine  Arts,  Art  276-  Design 
for  the  Corporate  Image,  and  Art  274-  Design  for  Reproduction. 

A  number  of  advanced  courses  carrying  pre-requisites  are  offered 
as  studio  electives :   Sculpture,  Ceramics,  Watercolor,  Oil  Painting, 
Printmaking,  etc.   The  student  may  select  from  these  as  he  chooses. 
He  is  made  aware  that  all  universities  will  not  accept  advanced  studio 
courses  taken  at  this  College  toward  the  major  in  Art,  but  will  count 
the  hours  toward  their  degree .  The  students  are  urged  to  consult  the 
catalog  of  the  senior  institution  for  preparation  of  their  programs. 

Several  courses  are  in  the  process  of  being  instituted  into 
the  curriculum  offerings  of  Broward  Community  College:   Color  and 
Composition,  a  second  Printmaking  course,  Independent  study,  and 
Film  Making.   All  except  the  course  in  Color  and  Composition  are 
advanced  courses .   All  have  been  approved  and  are  listed  in  the  1972-73 
BCC  Catalog. 

Instructional  Procedures 


Applied  Art  instruction  for  art  majors  takes  place  in  two  or 
three  studio  classes  a  week.  This  totals  six  clock  hours  a  week  for 
each  studio  course.   He  is  presented  with  lectures,  slide  presentations, 
critiques,  personal  supervision,  and  evaluation  of  his  work.   The  student 
is  given  experience  in  problem  solving  and  with  handling  media.   He 
is  also  able  to  compare  his  work  with  other  students  and  by  way  of 
slides,  compare  the  work  of  the  past  and  present  artists.   He  is 
allowed  enough  class  time  to  basically  solve  the  artistic  problem,  but 
he  .is  expected  to  expend  additional  time  on  his  own  to  bring  the  pro- 
blem to  final  frution. 
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Courses  in  Art  Appreciation  and  Art  History  are  basically  lecture 
courses  with  specific  bodies  of  materials  to  be  understood.   These 
courses  involve  a  total  of  three  clock  hours  weekly. 

Relation  of  Courses  to  the  Aims  of  the  School 


It  is  the  intent  of  the  Art  Department  and  Broward  Community  College 
to  prepare  the  student  for  either  further  study  or  a  terminal  degree. 
The  Art  Department  is  also  aware  that  the  courses  mentioned  above  are 
offered  to  the  community  at  large  as  a  means  of  personal  and  cultural 
enrichment.   If  the  Art  Department  is  to  serve  the  community  as  well 
as  its' students ,  it  must  not  only  institute  new  courses,  but  review 
those  already  taught.   The  institution  then  has  the  responsibility  to 
see  that  these  courses  are  funded  so  that  the  goals  of  the  courses  and 
the  purposes  of  the  Art  Department  may  be  met. 

It  is  assumed,  and  for  the  most  part  correctly,  that  the  entering 
freshman  needs  the  four  basic  courses  in  Design  and  Drawing  before 
he  can  operate  proficiently  at  higher  level  courses .   These  basic 
courses  are  viewed  as  the  beginning  vocabulary  for  artistic  communica- 
tion and  expression  in  advanced  Art  courses  and  further  developments. 
Thus  the  freshman,  whether  he  has  had  extensive  or  limited  experience 
in  Art,  will  have  a  sound  foundation  on  which  to  build. 

After  the  student  has  taken  the  pre-requisite  courses ,  he  may 
then  enter  the  advanced  studio  courses .   He  is  treated  as  a  student- 
artist  and  is  expected  to  display  a  level  of  at  least  basic  competency 
and  have  a  grasp  of  the  basic  principles  of  the  subject  matter  when  he 
finished  the  advanced  courses.   This  is  quite  often  the  case.   In 
several  instances ,  students  have  competed  well  at  juried  exhibitions 
or  professional  work. 
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The  student  is  also  able,  thanks  to  the  Art  Lyceum  Program, 
to  see  in  the  Fine  Arts  Gallery  the  work  of  artists  of  wide  reknown , 
the  work  of  the  faculty,  and  his  own  work.   It  is  intended  that  the 
gallery  exhibitions  be  part  of  the  art  students  education.   The  gallery 
exhibitions  also  foster  good  community  relations  and  foster  cultural 
enrichment  for  the  South  Florida  area  in  general. 

Teaching  Methods  and  Devices 

The  Art  Department  is  conducting  at  present  a  team  teaching 
approach  involving  three  teachers  and  three  courses .   At  the  beginning 
of  the  semester  the  students  were  informed  of  this  development.   They 
were  given  the  choice  of  presenting  their  instructors  with  individual 
problems  they  wished  to  solve  or  if  they  wanted,  the  instructor  would 
offer  the  students  the  problem  to  solve .   Evaluation  of  the  former 
work  has  been  on  the  basis  of  whether  the  student  achieved  what  he 
had  intended.   The  evaluation  of  the  latter,  work  assigned  by  the 
instructor^  was  graded  on  the  basis  of  displayed  ability  and  effort  as 
in  ordinary  classes.   The  students  have  learned  just  as  much  as  they 
would  have  traditionally ,  perhaps  more .   The  faculty  feels  the  higher 
motivation  on  the  part  of  the  student  will  serve  him  well  in  future 
studies . 

The  Art  Department  has  also  instituted  a  course  in  Independent 
Study  which  has  been  approved  by  the  Academic  Affairs  Committee  and 
is  in  the  process  of  being  adopted  by  the  school.   The  Independent 
Study  course  will  involve  close  contact  and  ready  accessibility  Qn 
the  part  of  the  instructor.   It  is  expected  that  this  course  will 
bring  another  dimension  to  the  school's  program  offerings. 
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Grading  and  Testing 

Grading  in  the  Art  studio  classes  is  done  on  the  basis  of  the 
individual  instructor's  evaluation  of  the  student  effort,  his  growth, 
and  his  displayed  ability.   Therefore,  the  student  is  not  graded 
entirely  on  the  basis  of  the  Art  projects  he  hands  in.   Some  instructors 
give  quizzes  in  their  studio  courses  to  make  certain  the  student  really 
grasps  the  basic  principles  that  should  be  applied  to  his  work.   Often 
the  Art  instructor  will  invite  fellow  Art  instructors  to  sit  in  on  the 
critique  and  evaluation  of  student  works .   This  lets  the  student 
know  that  evaluation  of  his  art  project  is  not  done  lightly  and  that 
it  can  be  judged  according  to  certain  artistic  principles  and  standards. 

The  Art  lecture  courses  follow  the  normal  testing,  grading  procedure, 
conforming  to  college  policy  on  mid-term  and  final  grades .   Examinations 
take  place  during  established  examination  periods . 


GRADE  DISTRIBUTION  AND  ENROLLMENT  FOR  ART  DEPARTMENT  FOR 
ALL  TERMS  1971-72  COMPARED  TO  COLLEGE-WIDE  TOTALS 
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EI 
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29.1 
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30.3 

23.4 
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29.6 

25.4 

C 
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20.5 

16.1 
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17.5 

17.3 

11.2 

20.9 

D 

4.1 

5.4 

1.4 

5.0 

3.5 

3.6 

1.6 

4.4 

F 

2.7 

2.9 

2.8 

2.9 

.0 

1.5 

.8 

1.7 

Faculty  Personnel  and  Policy 

The  art  faculty  consists  of  seven  full-time  faculty  members  and 
five  to  eight  part-time  instructors  depending  on  the  needs  of  the 
particular  semester.   The  highest  academic  degrees  represented  in  the 
group  are  as  follows  for  the  full  time  faculty: 

1  Master  of  Education 
4  Master  of  Art 

2  Master  of  Fine  Arts 
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All  faculty  members  hold  Masters  Degrees.   These  advanced  Degrees 
represent  at  least  one  year  advanced  study  beyond  the  Bachelors  Degree 
for  the  full-time  staff.   Several  have  additional  post-graduate  study 
beyond  their  Masters  Degree. 

One  faculty  member  holds  a  graduate  degree  in  Sculpture,  one  in 
Printmaking.   The  other  faculty  members  are  grouped  in  a  generalized 
drawing  and  painting  area.   It  is  felt  future  additions  to  the  staff 
should  cover  areas  of  specializations  such  as  jewelry,  ceramics,  woods, 
metal  and  plastics,  and  photography. 

The  faculty  has  had  varied  experiences  before  joining  Broward 
Commiinity  College,  including  high  school  art  instruction,  membership 
with  a  large  art  museum,  and  a  commercial  artist  with  12  years  experience 
in  the  field.   Every  full-time  member  on  the  staff  has  at  least  six 
years  college  teaching  experience . 

Four  members  of  the  art  staff  are  in  the  30-40  age  group.   Two 
are  in  the  40-50  group.   One  member  of  the  staff  is  over  60. 

Use  of  part-time  faculty  members ,  a  development  of  the  last  two 
years ,  should  continue  to  be  viewed  as  a  temporary  measure  to  meet 
short-terro  needs.   With  a  total  of  ten  part-time  employees  at  both  the 
North  and  Central  campuses,  a  total  of  twenty  courses  could  be  taught. 
In  fact,  most  of  the  part-time  staff  now  teach  two  courses  each.  At  the 
present  course  load,  the  maximum  of  twenty-courses  for  the  full-time 
staff  members  (four  courses  each)  could  generate  a  need  for  five 
additional  full-time  employees .   Besides  keeping  the  size  of  the  Art 
Department  staff  small  the  use  of  part-time  employees  has  several 
other  negative  aspects .   For  example ,  the  Art  Department  has  engaged 
instructors  to  teach  several  of  the  advanced  studio  courses;  ceramics. 
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jewelry,  crafts,  and  photography.   The  part-time  staff,  engaged  in 
other  pursuits ,  do  not  have  adequate  time  to  devote  to  planning  and 
to  developing  these  courses  into  valuable  programs  for  the  students 
and  the  community.   Further,  by  keeping  the  programs  underdeveloped, 
underequipped ,  and  poorly  publicized  the  Art  Department  fails  to  attract 
those  who  would  benefit  from  enrollment  in  those  courses . 

In  all  instances ,  part-time  employees  have  been  qualified  in 
their  area  of  instruction  and  have  had  considerable  experience  in 
their  field.   Since  the  numbers  of  instructors  varies  from  semester 
to  semester  and  since  the  instructors  have  varied  from  year  to  year, 
it  would  be  pointless  to  list  their  degrees  .   It  is  significant  that 
in  the  two  years  of  utilization  of  part-time  instructors,  all  but  one 
has  had  Masters  Degrees  in  their  area  of  specialization. 

Unlike  senior  institutions  which  adopt  a  'piiblish  or  perish' 
attitude ,  the  College  has  as  its  primary  concern  the  meeting  of  its 
aims .   Teaching  receives  particular  importance .   Like  our  counterparts 
in  the  imiversities ,  most  members  of  the  Art  Department  feel  a  compelling 
need  to  create.  The  production  of  art  objects  should  be  considered 
research  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word.   In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
College  provides  the  Art  Department  staff  with  no  facilities  for  their 
own  production,  with  tiny,  inadequate  offices,  and  with  no  monetary 
reimbursement  for  shipping  to  exhibitions  and  shows  as  some  of  our 
senior  state  institutions  do,  several  staff  members  exhibit  regularly 
and  two  have  exhibited  in  important  local,  regional,  and  national 
art  exhibitions  and  have  received  major  awards  for  their  efforts. 

Teaching  contact  hours  in  the  regular  lectiire  courses  such  as 
Art  Appreciation  and  Art  History  are  computed  in  the  same  way  as  class- 
room teaching  in  other  Departments .   It  is  evident  that  the  Administration 
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feels  that  art  studio  courses  require  somewhat  less  preparation  than 
a  regular  classroom  teaching  situation.   The  average  Art  Department 
faculty  member  has  a  12  semester  hour  teaching  load  compared  to  the 
normal  college-wide  load  of  15  semester  hours .   This  inconsistency  is 
more  than  offset  by  the  fact  that  studio  courses  are  two  contact  hours 
for  each  hour  credit  and  that  for  the  Art  Instructor,  twenty-one  contact 
hours  per  term  is  the  normal  work  load  rather  then  the  exceptional. 
Few  of  the  instructors  in  the  senior  institutions   of  Florida  have  such 
loads.   Art  instructors,  as  are  all  College  instructors,  are  required 
to  teach  one  summer  term  in  addition  to  two  full  semesters .   Since 
the  studio  Art  courses  require  doi±>le  the  normal  contact  hours ,  this 
means  an  Art  instructor  teaches  more  than  the  usual  half-load  in  the 
sximmer  term. 

The  Administrative  details  are  handled  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Fine 
Arts  Department,  the  Head  of  the  Art  Department,  and  when  necessary, 
by  the  Art  Department  members  themselves  such  as ,  the  direction  of  the 
Art  Lyceum  exhibitions . 

Instructors  for  the  various  courses  are  assigned  by  the  Head  of 
the  Art  Department  after  consulting  with  the  instructor. 

The  appointment  of  new  personnel  is  handled  by  the  Dean  of 
Academic  Affairs ,  the  Assistant  Dean  of  Academic  Affairs ,  and  the  Fine 
Arts  Chairman  at  the  recommendation  of  the  Head  of  the  Art  Department. 
The  Art  Department  Head,  in  turn,  consults  the  thinking  of  the  present 
staff  on  the  suitability  of  new  instructors . 

Extra  responsibilities  of  the  Art  faculty  include  membership  on 
a  wide-range  of  general  faculty  committees  and  the  Faculty  Senate . 

The  Art  Department  has  a  full-time  clerk-typist  who  handles 
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stenographic  work,  and  shares  another  secretary  with  the  Music  Depart- 
ment.  The  clerk-typist  does  stenographic  work,  files  records  pertaining 
to  the  Department,  files  slides,  fills  out  necessary  forms,  and  checks 
out  all  tools  used  by  Art  students.   The  shared  divisional  secretary 
performs  all  the  above  duties  except  for  checking  out  tools . 

Library 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  school  that  individual  departments  do  not 
build  separate  libraries.   The  Art  Department,  therefore,  does  not 
have  a  library. 

The  main  library  on  campus  has  a  good  blending  of  basic  reference 
materials ,  such  as  the  Encyclopedia  of  Art ,  and  art  books  of  a  more 
specific  nature.   The  art  books  with  the  exception  of  some  reference 
books  are  kept  in  a  section  of  the  library  which  can  be  more  readily 
supervised  to  cut  down  considerably  on  the  loss  of  art  books.   Several 
books  which  are  very  expensive,  or  of  an  unusual  nature,  are  kept  in 
a  locked  cabinet.   More  ai-t  periodicals  are  being  ordered  to  aid  students 
in  assessing  current  artistic  developments .   The  librarians  are  most 
cooperative  in  seeing  that  any  book  recommended  by  the  Art  faculty  is 
purchased. 

Most  staff  members  use  the  Library  frequently.   Students  in  Art 
History,  or  in  almost  any  Art  studio  course,  find  the  Library  a  valuable 
reference  source.   Generally,  the  use  of  the  Library  by  Art  students  in 
not  consistent.   It  depends  to  a  great  extent  an  the  individual  student 
as  to  how  much  he  chooses  to  use  the  Library. 
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Physical  Facilities 

The  Art  Department  is  housed  in  the  Fine  Art  Building  which  was 
constructed  in  1965.   It  was  originally  intended  to  be  entirely  utilized 
by  the  Art  Department,  with  the  Music  Department  utilizing  office  space 
and  two  classrooms  on  a  temporary  basis  . 

To  date,  the  Art  Department  and  the  Music  Department  still  share 
the  building  on  the  same  basis.   The  building  is  of  concrete  block, 
concrete,  and  steel.   It  has  large  floor-to-ceiling  windows  in  the 
gallery.   The  building  is  covered  with  a  brick  veneer  and  the  floors 
are  concrete  covered  with  institutional  tan,  plastic  floor  tile.   Three 
large  studios  have  courts  so  the  students  can  work  outdoors.   One  small 
studio  is  equipped  solely  for  the  use  of  Commercial  Art  students.   A 
regular-sized  lecture  classroom  and  a  large  gallery  are  also  utilized 
by  the  Art  Department.   Two  rooms  intended  to  be  Art  studios  are  at 
present  used  by  the  Music  Department. 

The  three  large  studios  hold  classes  of  twenty  working  students 
comfortably,  though  at  present,  twenty-five  students  are  being  admitted 
to  some  studio  classes  with  the  likelihood  of  about  five  dropping  the 
course.   The  small  studio  holds  only  fifteen  Commercial  Art  students 
since  drafting  desks  take  up  most  of  the  space.   The  classroom  used 
for  Art  Appreciation  and  Art  History  holds  a  maximimi  of  forty  students . 

The  office  space  for  the  Art  faculty  is  housed  at  the  back  of  the 
gallery.   The  offices  were  originally  intended  to  be  temporary.   They 
consist  of  small  7'  X  7'  ciibicles  with  no  ceilings.   They  are  poorly 
lit  from  the  gallery  ceiling  lights  fifteen  feet  above.   Most  of  the 
space  in  each  office  is  taken  up  by  a  desk,  chair,  file  cabinet,  and 
bookcase.   One  office  contains  supplies  for  the  divisional  and  depart- 
mental offices  and  doubles  as  office  space  for  part-time  Art  instructors . 
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At  present,  a  room  intended  to  be  a  dark  room  is  being  used  as  a 
storage  room  because  budget  requests  for  equipment  to  teach  photography 
within  the  Art  Department  were  cancelled  due  to  lack  of  funds . 

Equipment 

One  large  studio  contains  a  large  floor  model  electric  kiln,  a 
small  floor  model  electric  kiln,  six  potter's  wheels,  a  large  electric 
pug  mill,  a  small  electric  pug  mill,  a  ceramic  spray  booth,  three 
wedging  boards,  six  sculputre  stands,  one  arc  welder,  one  oxyacetylene 
welding  outfit ,  two  sinks ,  with  clay  traps ,  a  work  bench  with  lockers 
and  vises,  storage  cabinets,  and  a  cement-floored  sculpture  patio. 

A  second  studio  contains  twenty  drawing  benches ,  twenty  painting 
easels,  twenty  display  easels,  fifteen  painting  tables,  storage  slots 
for  drawing  boards ,  drying  racks  for  paintings ,  storage  areas  for 
drawings  in  cabinets,  a  sink,  a  moveable  model  stand,  and  an  outdoor 
patio  with  a  dirt  floor. 

The  third  large  studio  contains  a  table  saw,  a  belt/disc  sander, 
a  drill  press,  a  radial  arm  saw,  storage  cabinets,  tables  and  chairs, 
workbench  with  benches  and  vises,  and  a  small  intaglio  printing  press, 
a  lithographic  printing  press,  a  small  copying  press,  a  shower,  acid 
table  with  vented  hood,  a  hot  plate,  a  sink,  and  a  dirt-floored  outside 
patio . 

The  small  studio  contains  fifteen  drafting  desks,  fifteen  stools, 
a  metal  storage  cabinet  for  flat  art  work,  a  lacey  lucy,  a  storage 
cabinet,  and  a  table  for  the  instructor. 

All  studios  are  lit  by  fluorescent  lights,  have  blackboards,  and 
at  least  one  wall  which  allows  work  to  be  tacked  up  easily.   The  entire 
building  is  air-conditioned. 
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The  lecture  room  has  forty  desks,  a  cabinet,  a  blackboard,  a 
slide  projector,  a  lectern  on  a  table,  and  a  wall  painted  white  on 
which  slides  and  films  are  projected.   There  are  slide  projectors,  an 
overhead  projector,  a  movie  projector,  a  filmstrip  projector,  and  a 
record  player  on  semi -permanent  loan  from  the  Learning  Resources 
Department . 

In  the  Clerk-Typist's  office  are  a  desk,  two  file  cabinets,  one 
Royal  Electric  typewriter,  two  large  slide  storage  cabinets,  a  large 
wooden  tool  storage  cabinet  equipped  with  hand  tools  such  as  hammers , 
drills ,  saws ,  etc .   It  also  contains  small  hand  power  tools  such  as 
Sanders,  drills,  and  saws.   Hammers,  mallots ,  wood  chisels,  and  stone 
cutting  chisels  are  also  kept  in  this  office. 

To  reiterate  a  statement  which  is  found  often  in  this  document, 
the  present  Fine  Arts  building  is  not  adequate  for  the  needs  of  the 
Art  Department.   Not  now,  nor  was  it  so  when  the  building  was  originally 
constructed!   This  point  needs  to  emphasized  in  spite  of  the  redundancy 
or  apparent  exaggeration. 

The  building  was  designed  to  house  temporarily  two  different  depart- 
ments ,  Art  and  Music,  which  have  totally  different  educational  goals  and 
physical  needs .   Some  studios  within  the  building  were  conceived  as 
serving  two  or  more  functions  within  both  departments .   Experience  has 
shown  that  these  multiple  needs  have  not  been  met  for  either  department. 

In  spite  of  the  apparent  expediency  and  savings  in  construction 
costs,  the  logistics  of  using  multi -function  classrooms  as  studios, 
offices,  practice  rooms,  etc.,  proves  to  be  frustrating  to  all  concerned. 
As  the  Music  Department  has  learned,  being  housed  in  an  "Art"  studio 
building  is  a  nightmare  of  time  wasted  in  re-organizing  the  classroom 
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each  time  new  classes  or  ensembles  have  to  perfoinn. 

When  new,  these  problems  were  present  but  not  as  noticeable  because 
the  physical  space  was  so  impressive,  a  luxxiry  other  buildings  did  not 
have.   Now,  however,  students  and  staff  are  frustrated  due  to  over- 
crowding and  inability  to  perform  well  in  studios  where  materials  and 
furniture  are  constantly  being  shifted  about. 

Overcrowding,  lack  of  sufficient  numbers  of  studios,  and  necessity 
to  perform  several  different  activities  in  the  same  room,  create  a  very 
real  safety  problem.   Power  tools  and  welding  equipment,  for  example, 
need  to  be  supervised,  housed,  and  maintained  in  appropriately  designed 
shops  where  fabrication  can  take  place  without  disrupting  or  endangering 
those  engaged  in  other  activities.   Such  is  not  now  the  case. 

Enough  cannot  be  said  about  the  need  for  study  of  the  requirements 
of  the  two  departments  and  alleviation  of  their  situations .   Moving 
the  Music  Department  to  a  new  building  coupled  with  a  complete  re- 
organization and  extensive  remodeling  of  the  existing  Art  building  will 
only  begin  to  solve  these  problems . 

Several  members  of  the  Fine  Arts  Division  have  studied  these 
problems  and  have  compiled  plans  and  made  so\ind  suggestions  for  imple- 
menting the  changes .   Their  suggestions  can  easily  be  solicited  by  the 
Administration . 

Recommendations 


The  faculty  of  the  Art  Department  recommends : 
1.   That  at  least  two  new  Art  instructors  be  hired  for  the  coming 
1973-74  school  year,  and  that  two  more  be  hired  during  the  next 
three  years  to  reduce  the  n;mber  of  part-time  instructors  and  to 
meet  increased  student  enrollment  at  both  campuses . 
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2.  That  the  teaching  of  courses  in  the  suirmer  term  be  made  optional 
on  the  part  of  the  instructor,  and  in  the  event  the  instructor 
chooses  not  to  teach  terms  IIIA  of  B,  a  nine-month  contract  with- 
reduction  in  salary  be  provided. 

3.  That  the  present  clerk-typist  be  promoted  to  secretairy  status  and 
that  a  full-time  shop  supervisor  whose  duties  will  be  to  maintain 
and  supervise  all  tools  and  power  equipment  for  the  Department  be 
employed  immediately  to  reduce  safety  hazards  and  increase  security 
control  of  expensive  hand  and  power  tools . 

4.  That  funds  beyond  those  normally  allocated  to  instructional,  capital, 
and  operating  budgets  be  made  available  to  help  defray  expenses  for 
entering  and  shipping  the  creative  efforts  of  the  Art  Department 
staff  to  exhibitions . 

5.  In  conjunction  with  the  architects  for  the  College  and  Fine  Arts 
Division  the  staff  member's  study  of  the  situation  as  it  now  exists 
should  lead  to  comprehensive  planning  rather  than  purely  provisional 
solutions  or  "Projected  Need  Studies"  so  often  called  for  but  so 
seldom  iised. 

6.  That  a  Music  building  be  completed  as  soon  as  possible  so  that  the 
other  two  art  studios   can  be  utilized  by  the  Art  Department. 

7.  That  dual  purpose  studios  be  eliminated  and  avoided  in  the  futiire 
at  any  cost! 

8.  That  better  offices  be  provided  for  studio  teachers  and  should 
include:   adequate  lighting,  sinks,  a  drafting  table,  storage 
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lockers ,  file  cabinets,  and  bookcases.   These  offices  should  be  the 
same  size  as  those  provided  for  studio  teachers  (since  the  jobs  are 
similar)  at  the  senior  universities  such  as  those  in  the  Florida 
State  University,  Fine  Arts  Complex. 

9.   That  as  soon  as  possible  proper  lighting  be  installed  in  the  Art 
faculty  offices . 

10.  That  the  gallery  walls  be  recovered  with  new,  more  durable  material; 
that  the  gallery  have  additional  spotlights  installed;  and  that  the 
gallery  floor  be  covered  with  modern,  durable  indoor-outdoor  carpeting. 
It  will  look  better  and  be  maintained  more  easily.   It  should  also 

be  equipped  with  the  draperies  originally  planned  for  the  building. 
This  would  cut  air-conditioning  costs  considerably! 

11.  That  a  loading  dock  with  a  large  doorway  be  created  at  the  back  of 
the  building  when  the  Fine  Arts  building  is  entirely  utilized  by 
the  Art  Department  to  facilitate  the  moving  of  large  equipment  and 
large  exhibition  pieces ,  and  the  unloading  of  heavy  materials . 

12.  That  all  existing  and  future  studios  be  provided  with  exterior 
windows  and  extra-wide  exterior  doors;  if  not  overhead  garage-type 
doors . 

13.  That  equipment  for  teaching  Crafts,  Jewelry,  and  Photography  be 
purchased  as  soon  as  possible. 

14.  That  the  three  large  Art  studios  have  at  least  two  more  spotlights 
each . 
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15. That  an  area  around  the  patios  be  extended,  paved  with  concrete, 
and  fenced  in  with  cyclone  fencing  to  increase  student  working 
space  out  of  doors . 

16.  That  the  whole  extended  patio  area  be  roofed  over  when  funds  are 
available . 

Conclusions  and  Future  Projections 
Past  Decade 

The  Art  Department  has  grown  rapidly  since  the  inception  of  the 
College .   From  temporary  quarters  elsewhere  on  the  campus  it  was 
housed  in  1965  in  a  building  supposedly  designed  to  meet  its  unique 
demands . 

The  Art  faculty  has  increased  from  one  instructor  in  1961  to  seven 
full-time  staff  members.   Due  to  increased  student  demand  and  growth  of 
the  College,  the  Art  Department  has  during  the  past  two  years  supple- 
mented its  staff  with  part-time  instructors.   In  spite  of  the  negative 
sound  of  this  report ,  the  strongest  positive  influence  upon  the  quality 
of  instruction  in  the  Art  Department  remains  with  the  individual  in- 
structor's dedication  to  teaching,  producing,  and  being.   The  level  of 
instruction  here  is  excellent.   Fiinctions  and  responsibiliti.es  placed 
upon  the  Community  College  instructional  staff  are  no  less  important 
then  those  placed  upon  the  senior  institution  staffs  and  by  no  means 
should  we  feel  inferior  to  or  be  forced  to  assume  a  "second  class" 
status  in  the  total  educational  system  of  Florida. 

The  Present  Situation 

The  number  of  Art  students  on  the  Central  Campus  has  steadily 
increased  until  the  present  facilities  have  reached  almost  full  capacity. 
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The  need  for  growth  on  the  Central  Campus  is  urgent,  but  the  necessary 
changes  are  not  in  sight.   Instead,  the  decision  has  been  made  to  expand 
offerings  at  the  North  Campus,  and,   in  studios  destined  to  remain 
temporary  for  much  longer  than  necessary ,  the  Art  Department  at  that 
campus  now  offers  Art  Appreciation,  Art  History,  Drawing,  and  Design. 
The  studio  and  lecture  facilities  are  two  rooms,  which,  due  to  lack  of 
State  funding  will  undoi±)tedly  be  the  center  of  all  Art  activities 
on  the  North  Campus  for  several  years. 

Equipment  for  the  North  Campus  Art  Department  has  been  ordered 
but  as  yet  only  small  hand  tools  have  arrived.   It  is  not  expected 
that  the  facilities  of  the  Central  Campus  will  be  duplicated  in  the 
two  rooms  available  on  North  Campus.   However,  if  that  Department  is 
to  grow  certain  duplications  must  of  necessity  occur,  for  example, 
duplicate  slide  collections,  tools  and  materials  for  basic  Art  courses 
including  Art  Appreciation.   It  is  in  the  area  of  advanced  studio 
courses  that  further  logistical  and  budgetary  studies  need  to  be  made 
in  order  to  determine  which  campus  is  best  suited  for  a  particular, 
advanced  studio  course.   An  excellent  example  of  this  problem  can  be 
found  in  a  quotation  from  the  preliminary  Art  Department  study  sub- 
mitted previously.   "The  Central  Campus  already  has  a  well-equipped 
print  department.   The  North  Campus  should  be  equipped  to  handle 
ceramics ,  crafts ,  and  photography .   The  concentration  of  printing  then 
would  be  at  the  Central  Campus  and  crafts  at  the  North  Campus . " 
Several  exceptions  to  these  statements  must  be  made: 

1.  The  present  "dual  purpose  facilities"  may  provide  physical 
space  for  printing,  but  that  space  is  neither  adequate  nor 
satisfactory. 
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2.  Mueh  of  the  "equipment"  used  in  the  printing  classes  is  make- 
shift at  best  and  usually  a  hindrance.   And  as  is  so  in  many- 
schools  ,  work  seems  to  go  on  in  spite  of  rather  than  because 
of  the  facilities .   There  are  exceptions  to  this  as  there 
are  presses ,  hot  plates ,  and  cabinets ,  but  they  are  too 
small ,  too  few ,  or  located  in  the  wrong  place . 

3.  Commercial  Art,  Photography,  Film  Making,  and  Printmaking 

can  be  and  often  are  inter-disciplinary  and  mutually  dependent. 
The  newer  media  at  the  disposal  of  the  artist  include  the 
above  as  well  as  electronic  equipment  such  as  computers, 
terminals ,  printers ,  plotters ,  sound  and  visual  mixing  equip- 
ment.  All  of  the  above  depend  upon  the  sciences  and  related 
technologies  that  pertain  to  their  use ,  development  and  main- 
tenance .   With  the  exception  of  the  Renaissance ,  there  has 
been  no  period  in  the  past  in  which  the  artist/student  has 
been  in  greater  need  of  inter-disciplinary,  multiple-skilled 
educational  opportunities.   Consequently,  access  to  these 
areas  need  to  be  in  proximity  to  each  other.   Whether  this 
means  moving  printmaking ,  etc . ,  to  North  Campus  or  not  is 
secondary  to  the  facts  that  these  relationships  must  be 
maintained  and  that  the  present  facilities  and  equipment  will 
not  suffice. 
4-   In  view  of  the  above,  there  would  be  less  expense  involved  in 
building  well-planned  facilities  at  North  Campus  and  to  main- 
tain at  Central  Campus  those  areas  which  are  closely  related 
such  as:   ceramics,  sculpture,  crafts,  woods,  metals,  plactics , 
etc.   The  present  studios  on  Central  Campus  are  not  suited  to 
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printing,  photography,  film  making,  or  commercial  art  due 
to  large ,  draf ty ,  dirty  windows ,  and  to  the  nature  of  other 
studio  classes  that  are  held  in  the  same  rooms. 

Program  for  the  Next  Ten  Years 

There  are  essentially  two  major  problems  facing  the  combined 
Art  Departments  of  the  two  campuses :   The  first  is  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  increasing  numbers  of  students  who  will  enroll  in  the 
next  decade.   The  second  is  to  accomplish  this  with  a  maximum  of 
efficiency.   An  adequate  staff  with  excellent  capabilities,  improved 
course  offerings ,  increased  materials  and  supplies  must  all  be  obtained 
and  housed  in  the  present  facilities  and  within  the  limited  budgets 
consistently  allocated. 

It  will  be  very  difficult  to  meet  these  pressing  demands  without 
total  and  immediate  cooperation  of  all  concerned  with  the  future  of 
the  institution  and  the  Art  Department.   Along  with  the  recommendations 
already  made  in  this  report,  there  are  several  additional  ones  which 
are  best  stated  here. 

On  the  Central  Campus ,  the  Art  Department  should  occupy  the  entire 
Fine  Arts  Building  within  the  next  two  years  in  order  to  serve  the 
increased  number  of  students .  Within  the  next  five  years  an  Art 
Building  should  be  completed  at  the  North  Campus .   Immediate  decisions 
should  be  made  concerning  the  location  of  advanced  studio  courses  at 
the  two  campuses.   To  meet  the  needs  of  the  Music  Department,  immediate 
plans  to  implement  the  suggestions  of  two  previous  studies  paid  for 
by  the  College  should  be  undertaken.   This  includes  building  a  new 
Music  Building. 
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Multi-piirpose  studios  should  be  avoided  in  all  future  planning 
of  art  studios  and  efforts  to  eliminate  them  in  the  Art  Building  at 
Central  Campus  should  be  made.   All  future  construction  of  art  studios 
at  North  Campus  should  have  plain  concrete  floors  with  drains .   False , 
or  dropped  ceilings  and  facades  should  be  avoided  to  cut  costs  that 
could  best  be  spent  on  equipment.   Studio  space  should  be  created  for 
the  staff  at  North  and  Central  campuses  so  that  production  of  art  work 
would  be  encouraged  since  a  producing  artist  is  usually  a  better  teacher 
with  better  rapport  with  students .   To  meet  the  anticipated  and  current 
demands  upon  audio-visual  materials ,  more  money  should  be  provided  for 
slides  for  both  campuses.   Equipment  for  teaching  Crafts,  Jewelry  Making, 
and  Photography  should  be  purchased  as  soon,  as  possible.   More  storage 
space  should  be  provided  in  the  Art  Building  unless  Music  is  moved 
immediately. 

Additional  full-time  staff  members  should  be  hired  to  teach 
Crafts  and  Ceramics,  Jewelry,  and  Photography  and  to  help  eliminate 
some  of  the  part-time  instructors . 

Anticipated  changes  in  the  philosophy  and  nature  of  the  Community 
College  concepts  call  for  increased  attempts  to  meet  the  changing 
needs  of  the  students  who  will  be  attending  in  the  next  ten  years .   This 
calls  for  intensive  study  of  advances  made  at  leading  schools  and  museums 
in  the  nation,  and  by  trips  by  the  instructors  to  more  seminars  and 
exhibitions  of  importance. 
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Student  Advisory  Committee 

Committee  members:   Rick  Casella  (Policies) 
Jim  Fox  (Curriculum) 
Scott  Curry  (Facilities) 


Teachers  showed  regard  in  all  areas  of  instruction,  in  concern  for 
the  student,  enthusiasm  for  teaching  and  availability  to  the  student. 
The  teachers  have  for  the  most  part  evidenced  an  ability  and  expertise 
in  the  courses  they  teach.   There  is  one  exception  at  present.   This 
is  a  result  of  the  three  combined  Art  classes  and  their  use  of  ceramics 
materials  and  equipments .   It  has  appeared  to  the  Student  Committee 
members  that  this  Ceramics  area  is  presently  lacking  sufficient 
instructor  interest.   The  Student  Committee  is  aware  that  this  is 
not  the  regularly  scheduled  Ceramics  class,  simply  an  extension  of 
resources  available  to  three  other  classes ,  but  still  the  students  _ 
using  this  Ceramic  equipment  should  be  better  advised  and  supervised. 

The  Student  Advisory  Committee  recommends : 

1.  That  adequate  funding  for  equipment  and  teachers  and  additional 
instructional  personnel  be  provided. 

2.  That  an  appropriate  system  for  individual  study  program  be 
instituted.   For  example:   if  a  student  wishes  to  work  on 
one  project  to  achieve  a  certain  goal,  or  direction  in 
sculpture ,  painting ,  pottery ,  etc . ,  he  should  be  given  an 
entire  semester  to  accomplish  this  goal  provided  the  student 
shows  a  definite  interest.   This  can  be  determined  in  private 
interviews  with  each  student. 

3 .  Improve  spatial  structure  of  work  areas : 

a.  That  existing  brick  walls  except  the  end  walls  be  removed 
and  paving  extended  to  the  walkway  with  chainlink,  brick,  or 
any  reasonably  priced  fencing  and  large  enough  gates  to  receive 
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relatively  large  truck  supplies  or  materials.  An  appropriate 
classroom  should  have  the  existing  jalousie-windows  replaced 
with  a  garage  door  to  make  possible  delivery  and  pick-up  of 
large  sculptures  and  paintings .   Also  the  doorways  leading 
to  the  gallery  are  much  too  small  for  a  sculpture  exceeding 
seven  feet  high  or  six  feet  in  diameter.   Larger  doors 
should  also  be  provided. 

4.  That  accurate  and  prompt  maintenance  of  all  equipment  be 
provided . 

5.  That  a  new  grading  system  be  instituted. 

6.  That  frequent  visits  to  local  galleries  and  museums  be 
arranged. 


BIOLOGY  DEPARTMENT 
SELF-STUDY  REPORT 

January,  1973 


Chairman : 

Douglas  Nort±icutt 


BIOLOGY 

Purposes  and  Aims 

The  purpose  of  the  Biology  Department  is  to  present,  in  a  compre- 
hensive, professional  manner,  biological  concepts  and  experiences  to 
students  having  a  wide  range  of  ability,  interest,  and  background  that 
they  might  succeed  in  further  work  at  this  college ,  in  performing  at  a 
senior  institution,  or  in  functioning  as  better  informed  and  more 
responsible  citizens. 

The  faculty  has  an  obligation  to  provide  current ,  pertinent  infor- 
mation in  such  a  way  that  as  many  as  possible  may  learn  both  the  body 
of  biological  knowledge  and  the  process  of  biological  thinking. 

Within  the  concept  of  the  community  college  is  the  desire  to  serve 
as  much  of  the  public  as  possible.   This  department  is  therefore  committed 
to  provide  a  corresponding  level  of  work  for  each  level  of  ability  within 
the  college  community . 

The  department  has  a  supportive  role ,  providing  course  work  in  which 

1)  the  general  education  student  is  introduced  to  the  biological  sciences, 

2)  the  paramedical  student  is  presented  the  concepts  and  skills  in  science 
directly  related  to  his  work,  3)  the  biology  major  is  instructed  in  the 
more  complex  biological  processes  and  ideas,  and  4)  anyone  who  is  inter- 
ested in  science — particularly  biology — is  offered  a  broader  horizon  to 
explore.   In  general,  the  aim  of  the  department  is  to  support  the  indi- 
vidual and  the  community  by  helping  to  produce  knowledgeable  and  aware 
citizens . 
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Biology  Department  Course  Offerings 

The  purposes  and  aims  of  the  Biology  Department  and  the  institution 
are  best  served  by  courses  that  are  designed  for  "students  having  a  wide 
range  of  ability,  interest,  and  background."   Such  is  the  program  offered. 
Following  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee  on  Undergraduate  Education 
in  the  Biological  Sciences  (CUEBS) ,  Washington,  D.C.,  the  department  is 
most  concerned  with  its  role  in  general  education  in  the  first  two  college 
years,  leaving  specialization  for  the  upper  division  institutions. 

The  Biology  Department  offers  the  basic  undergraduate  courses  in 
the  life  sciences  that  are  part  of  the  usual  university  parallel  program. 
These  include  BIO  100  and  105  Modern  Principles  of  Biology  and  Laboratory, 
BIO  150  and  151  General  Botany  and  Laboratory,  and  BlO  160  and  161  General 
Zoology  and  Laboratory.   In  support  of  the  Allied  Health  Program,  BIO  115, 
116,  and  117  Paramedical  Science  I  and  II  and  Laboratory  are  offered. 
BIO  250  and  251  Principles  of  Marine  Biology  and  Laboratory  are  electives 
offered  as  student  interest  requires.   A  remedial  course,  BIO  095  Intro- 
duction to  Natural  Sciences,  supplements  the  departmental  program.   One 
instructor  is  on  partial  loan  to  the  Special  Services  Courses  (SPANS) 
teaching  SPS  999  Science. 

The  department,  in  conjunction  with  Miami -Dade  Junior  College,  is 
offering  BIO  120  and  121  Man  and  Environment  I  and  II.   The  course  is 
a  two-semester,  environmental  education  program  presented  via  public 
broadcasting  for  six  units  credit.   Both  parts  of  the  course  are  general 
education  electives  and  can  be  used  by  public  school  teachers  to  renew 
their  Florida  State  teaching  certificates . 

All  courses  listed  in  the  college  catalog  are  offered  regularly 
by  the  department. 
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In  an  effort  to  further  meet  its  commitment  to  serving  students 
of  varied  educational  ability  and  preparation,  the  Biology  Department 
is  making  a  pilot  study  to  introduce  the  audio-tutorial  concept  into 
beginning  biology  courses , 

Admission  Requirements 

No  attempt  is  made  to  select  biology  majors  and  there  are  no  special 
requirements  to  become  a  major  or  take  courses  in  the  department. 


Faculty  Members 

The  department  is  composed  of  twelve  full-time  faculty  members . 
Three  of  these  instructors  are  v/omen.   One  full-time,  non-instructional 
person  serves  as  laboratory  assistant,  and  a  secretary  is  shared  with 
the  Physical  Science  Department  on  the  Central  Campus .   The  niimbers 
of  faculty  members  within  certain  age  groups  are  shown  in  the  table 
below. 


NUMBER  OF 

AGE 

FACULTY  MEMBERS 

20-30 

1 

31-40 

3 

41-50 

6 

51-60 

1 

61  + 

1 

Educational  Background 

The  twelve  members  of  the  department  all  hold  the  Master's  Degree. 
Two  faculty  members  hold  the  Ph.D.  Degree.   All  have  degrees  in  biological 
science  with  additional  course  work  in  related  academic  areas . 
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Work  Experience 

The  biology  faculty  is  well  experienced  in  college  teaching,  ranging 
from  three  years  to  nineteen  years  with  an  average  of  8  or  9  years . 
About  one  half  of  the  group  has  previously  taught  in  secondary  schools . 

Research 

Most  of  the  biology  faculty  have  participated  in  some  biological 
research  in  association  with  their  college  education  experience.   Several 
have  had  other  work  experience  involving  some  research.   A  few  are 
currently  engaged  in  personal  research  projects  not  financially  supported 
by  the  college.   One  faculty  member  led  a  research  team  in  India  on  a 
Ford  Foundation  Grant  and  another  travelled  around  the  world  studying 
tropical  plants . 

Several  department  members  have  participated  in  educational  research 
projects  and  many  are  involved  in  informal  education  research  designed 
to  improve  their  teaching . 

Teaching  Methods 

The  faculty  of  the  department  employs  a  wide  variety  of  teaching 
methods  in  order  to  accomplish  its  aims  and  purposes .   A  large  number 
of  presentations  are  of  the  lecture  type .   Also  commonly  incorporated 
are  class  discussions  and  use  of  audio-visual  methods.   Some  instructors 
have  experimented  with  student  oral  reports ,  question  and  answer  periods , 
and  class  demonstrations.   In  laboratoiry  classes,  actual, student  experi- 
ence with  the  concepts  to  be  learned  is  encouraged* 

Each  faculty  member  self-evaluates  his  effectiveness  in  the  class- 
room.  In  addition,  a  student  evaluation  of  the  instructor  is  administered 
at  the  end  of  each  term.   The  purpose  of  this  instrument  is  to  aid  the 
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individual  instructor  in  improving  his  instruction.   Once  a  year,  each 
instructor  is  evaluated  by  his  department  head. 


Testing  Methods 

Tests  play  an  important  role  in  the  evaluation  of  students .   The 
biology  faculty  was  asked  what  type  of  siobjective  and  objective  test 
questions  they  administered  and  what  percentage  of  their  tests  were 
of  each  type .  Table  B  shows  the  results  of  ttiis  poll . 

TABLE  B 


E  -  Essay   ■ 
SR   —  Short  Answer     ■ 

C  -  Completion 
TF  -  True  or  False 

M   -  Matching 
«C  -  Multiple  Choice 
,0  -  Other 


SA      C    •  TF     M     MC 
Typ?  of  Test  Question 
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GRADE  DISTRIBUTION 

The  percentages  of  students  receiving  a  particular  mark  during  Terms 

I, II,  IIIA,  and  IIIB  during  1971-72  are  shown  in  this  table. 

Comparison  of  Grades  Given  by  the 
Biology  Department  and  the  College  as  a  Whole 


1971—1972 


}      TERII  I    1 

TER2-I 

II 

TERM 

IIIA    j 

TERM 

IIIB 

GRADE 

( 

! 

1 

Biol 
Dept 

BCC 

Biol 
Dept 

BCC 

Biol 
Dept 

BCC 

Biol 
Dept 

BCC 

A 

9.1 

14.9 

13.6 

17.1 

14.1 

20.9 

22.8 

20.3 

B 

22.5 

23.0 

24.0 

23.4 

20.6 

27.6 

22.4 

1 

25.4 

C 

26.9 

20.5 

24.8 

19.7 

18.0 

17.3 

24.2 

20.7 

D 

11.2 

5.4 

9.9 

5.0 

5.3 

3.6 

7.8 

4.4 

F,WF,XF 

4.0 

3.5 

2.9 

3.4 

1.6 

1.8 

2.7 

2.0 

W,WT,IVP 

24.6 

25.1 

22.0 

23.2 

18.3 

16.3 

19.2 

18,2 

I 

0.9 

3.6 

1.2 

3.2 

2.2 

6.4 

0.5 

1.9 

i 

Using  1970-71  as  an  exemplary  year,  students  in  biology  classes 
earned  relatively  fewer  A's,  about  the  same  n\m±ier  of  B's,  C's,  and 
slightly  more  D's  and  F's  than  the  school  as  a  whole.   Students  with- 
drawing with  a  passing  grade  or  receiving  an  Incomplete  in  biology 
courses  were  proportionately  the  same  as  those  throughout  the  college, 


Library 

The  Central  Campus  Library  holds  approximately  1,535  books  and  25 
periodicals  in  biology  or  related  fields ,  and  over  200  titles  are  located 
in  the  North  Campus  Library.  These  figures  exclude  titles  in  certain 
professional  areas  such  as  the  paramedical  sciences . 
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All  instructors  in  the  Biology  Department  encourage  students  to  use 
the  library  and  suggest  specific  books  and  articles  from  time  to  time. 
Fifty  percent  of  the  instructors  require  specific  assignments  from  such 
sources  as  technical  reference  books,  texts.  Scientific  American  off- 
prints ,  current  news  magazines ,  and  nursing  magazines .   The  consensus 
of  the  instructors  not  giving  specific  library  assignments  is  that  the 
average  community  college  student  has  enough  difficulty  handling  the 
large  volume  of  material  in  the  textbook. 

Learning  Resources  Support  of  the  Biology  Department 

The  Learning  Resources  Center  is  the  source  of  many  materials  and 
teaching  aids  for  the  Department.   The  Center  provides  the  equipment 
for  presentation  of  audio  and  visual  programs  to  students.   The  Center's 
library  contains  69  filmstrips,  four  with  records,  22  sixteen-millimeter 
films,  and  10  film  loops  on  biological  topics.   Learning  Resources  also 
assists  in  the  development  and  production  of  video  tapes ,  overhead 
transparencies,  and  35  millimeter  slides  for  the  biology  faculty. 

Physical  Facilities  -  Central  Campus 

With  the  exception  of  three  sections  of  BIO  100  taught  off-campus 
in  1970  and  the  paramedical  lectures  BIO  115-116  taught  in  E-2  or  M-208 
since  Term  I  of  1968-69,  all  Central  Campus  classrooms,  laboratories, 
storage  facilities,  and  offices  of  the  Biology  Department  have  been 
housed  in  the  Science  Building  since  1963.   These  consist  of  the  shared 
use  (with  the  Physical  Sciences  and  Mathematics  Department)  of  class- 
rooms S-40,  42,  51,  52,  53,  and  54,  two  full-time  biology  laboratories 
S-31  and  S-37 ,  one  preparation  and  storage  room  with  partial  use  of 
another,  and  current  occupation  of  these  offices  by  ten  full-time  staff 
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members:   S-4,  9,  11,  13,  14,  15,  33,  55  and  double  occupancy  of  S-36. 
Since  the  1965-66  academic  year,  the  Biology  Department  has  served  a 
continuously  increasing  number  of  students,  as  shown  in  the  graph  below. 
However,  the  facilities  made  available  during  this  period  have  remained 
much  the  same.  .  _. 


ENROLLMENT  IN  COURSES  OFFERED  E.Y  THE 
BIOLOGY  DEPART:-a:UT  OF  BROWARD  COhD-OJXIP; 
COLLEGE  SINCE  1965-1966 


4000 


3000 


2000 


1000 


65-66     66-67      67-68     63-69      69-70      70-71 
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An  hours -per-week  analysis  of  classroom  and  laboratory  use  by  the 

Biology  Department  of  the  Central  Campus  facilities  for  Term  II  1971-72 
yields  these  figures. 


Sloloiv  Cvpjrctitnc  'Jsjgc  of  C»rcral  Caupus 
Facilities,  Ter-  II  1971-72 

*  Room  No, 

Type 

Capacity 

hours/'-eck 

Sections 

S-31 

Lib. 

30 

30 

15 

S-37 

Lab. 

" 

26 

13 

S-40 

Lccc. 

4S 

36 

12 

S-42 

Lcct. 

iit. 

IS 

6     •  ■  . 

S-51 

Lecc. 

50 

18 

6 

S-53 

Lccc. 

50 

i 

■   1 

E-2 

■  icct. 

220 

8 

2 

Although  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  state  that  present  facilities  are 
overtaxed,  some  relief  appears  imminent.   Plans  have  been  approved  by 
the  Board  of  Trustees  that  provide  for  an  addition  to  the  North  end  of 
the  Science  building .   Included  will  be  two  audio-tutorial  laboratories 
with  16  and  24  carrels,  two  offices,  two  conference  and  testing  rooms, 
and  a  preparation  and  storage  room.   Scheduled  completion  date  for 
these  new  facilities  is  September  1973. 

Should  Central  Campus  enrollment  level  off  at  9,000  as  the  other 
campuses  increase  theirs ,  as  envisioned  by  the  Ten  Year  Plan  for  Develop' 
ment  by  Rothrock,  Reynolds  and  Reynolds,  Inc.,  1969,  Central  Campus 
facilities  for  the  Biology  Department  should  prove  adequate. 

The  Central  Campus  Biology  Department  offers  introductory  courses 
at  two  off -campus  locations:   the  Hollywood  Center,  and  the  Downtown 
Center-Fort  Lauderdale . 
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Biology  Department  Physical  Facilities  __  North  Campus 

The  Biology  Department  has,  on  the  North  Campus,  full  use  of  a 
biology  laboratory  and  shared  use  of  the  chemistry  laboratory  with 
adjoining  storage  and  preparation  rooms  and  two  lecture  rooms.   An 
office  is  assigned  to  each  of  the  two  full-time  instructors. 

An  hours -per-week  analysis  of  classroom  and  laboratory  use  of  .the 
North  Campus  Biology  Department  for  Term  I  1972-73  yields  these  figures, 


Room  No. 

Type 

Capacity 

Hrs/wk. 

Sections 

17-204 

Lab. 

24 

12 

6 

17-206 

Lect. 

35 

12 

4 

17-201 

Lab/Lect. 

24 

3 

1 

17-114 

Lect. 

80 
- 

4 

1 

Since  the  North  CEUtipus  opened,  student  growth  has  been  steadily 
increasing.   In  order  to  serve  this  increasing  nvunber  of  students, 
both  classroom  space  and  course  offerings  must  correspondingly  increase. 
Present  facilities,  especially  laboratory  and  storage  facilities,  will 
not  be  adequate  to  accommodate  this  growth  in  the  near  future.   The 
facility  currently  housing  the  Biology  Department  is  an  interim  loca- 
tion.  Permanent  facilities  for  the  Biology  Department  will  include 
one  floor  of  one  of  the  70 '  by  70 '  modular  buildings  probably  divided 
into  two  laboratories  and  three  classrooms  with  their  associated  office 
and  storage  space. 

The  permanent  Biology  facility  will  not  be  available,  however, 
until  after  the  interim  laboratory  facilities  become  saturated. 
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Biology  Department  Physical  Facilities  —  South  Campus 

Long  term  plans  include  a  South  Campus  for  a  student  body  of  4,500. 

Site  acquisition  is  not  final .   Planning  for  that  campus  by  the  Biology 

Department  at  this  stage  would  be  highly  speculative. 

Long  range  projections  of  departmental  philosophy  envision  a 

continued  emphasis  on  establishing  for  each  student  a  sound  and  balanced 

foundation  in  the  life  sciences  upon  which  he  can  build  with  confidence . 
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BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

The  Business  Administration  Department  of  the  Business  Admin- 
istration Division,  in  its  truest  definition,  provides  introductory 
or  background  courses  for  all  students  within  the  Division  and  for 
those  in  related  occupational  fields . 

As  business  groups  in  the  community  expressed  interest  in 
having  the  Division  provide  training  for  their  members,  specialized 
programs  have  been  established. 

Because  of  the  increase  in  the  number  of  courses  and  programs 
during  the  last  two  years,  the  business  administration  area  was 
given  departmental  status  beginning  Term  I,  1972. 

Two  transfer  degree  programs,  one  general  degree  program,  three 
specialized  degree  or  non-degree  programs,  and  a  specialized  one- 
year   certificate  program  are  currently  offered  through  the  Business 
Administration  Department.   In  addition  to  five  general  and  sixty- 
one  specialized  courses,  all  economics  courses  are  now  included  under 
the  supervision  of  the  head  of  this  department. 
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Statement  of  Purposes 

•  The  area  has  as  its  main  purposes  the  following: 

1.  To  provide  programs  which  parallel  the  first  two  years  of 
degree  programs  in  four -year  colleges  and  universities . 

2.  To  provide  educational  opportunities  for  students  who  do  not 
plan  to  complete  a  four-year  degree  program  but  who  can  benefit  from 

a  one-year  and/or  two-year  program  of  semi-professional  and  occupational 
education  beyond  the  high  school  level . 

3.  To  provide  programs  for  students  which  v/ill  enrich  their  knowledge 
and  understanding  of  business  methods  and  improve  their  personal  efficiency 
on  the  job. 

4.  To  provide  specialized  programs  for  the  development  of  skills 
for  initial  employment  and  for  advanced  training  to  meet  requirements 
for  job  promotion. 

5.  To  help  the  student  develop  the  social  and  economic  attitudes 
which  are  essential  for  successful  employment  and  the  character  and 
personality  to  cope  with  our  changing'  economy . 

6.  To  act  as  liaison  with  the  upper  division  universities  to 
enable  students  to  transfer  with  minimum  difficulty  and  then  to  pro- 
gress as  well  as  the  "native"  students. 

7.  To  work  closely  v\7ith  advisory  committee,  composed  of  manage- 
ment personnel  from  various  business  occupational  groups  in  developing 
specialized  programs  to  perpare  students  for  national  and  s'tate  occupa- 
tional exams  and/or  requirements  for  national  and  state  certificates . 

8.  To  provide  specific  courses  not  necessarily  leading  toward  a 
degree  or  certificate  but  which  meet  the  needs  and/or  interests  of  the 
local  community.    .         " 
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Realization  of  Purposes 

•  The  courses  and  programs  offered  within  the  area  reflect  the 
importance  the  area  places  on  realizing  the  stated  purposes  and, 
thereby,  takes  a  vital  role  in  achieving  the  specific  purposes  of  the 
college. 

As  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  aims  and  services  are  presently 
being  realized,  one  may  consider  that  six  of  the  eight  stated  purposes 
are  implemented  through  the  specialized  programs .   The  other  two 
purposes  relate  specifically  to  the  university  parallel  program. 

Major  Area  Of  Specialization 

Of  the  two  Associate  in  Arts  degree  programs  for  Pre-Business 
Administration  students  transferring  to  an  upper  division  or  university, 
one  is  designed  specifically  for  students  transferring  to  Florida 
Atlantic  University  for  course  work  in  their  Administrative  Systems 
program. 

The  General  Business  program,  in  which  the  student  earns  an  Associate 
in  Science  degree,  is  designed  to  develop  competence  in  business  methods 
and  procedures,  excluding  those  skills  labeled  as  secretarial,  specifically 
shorthand . 

Two  of  the  specialized  programs  provide  the  student  the  opportunity 
to  earn  an  Associate  in  Science  degree  and/or  a  national  certificate. 
In  cooperation  with  local  chapters  of  the  American  Institute  of  Banking 
and  the  National  Association  of  Purchasing  Management,  Banking  Careers 
and  Purchasing  Management  programs  encompass  courses  taught  by  both 
college  personnel  and  chapter  members .   These  courses  are  available 
both  to  employees  of  member  firms  and  to  other  college  students . 
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As  indicated  in  the  catalog,  the  Savings  and  Loan  Careers  program 
is  not  being  offered  the  1972-73  school  year.   However,  the  head  of 
the  department  has  been  meeting  with  a  committee  from  the  Broward 
County  Chapter  of  the  American  Savings  and  Loan  Institute  to  work  out 
details  and  requirements  so  that  the  program  night  be  offered  next 
year.   In  the  event  that  such  plans  are  not  finalized  by  the  spring 
of  1973,  the  program  will  be  deleted  from  the  catalog. 

The  specialized  one-year  certificate  program  in  Traffic  Manage- 
ment is  offered  in  cooperation  with  the  Broward  Manufacturing  Asso- 
ciation and  is  available  to  employees  and  students  alike. 

Courses  identified  for  specialized  programs  are  developed 
primarily  to  meet  the  requirements  for  national  examinations  or 
certificates;  students  may  take  the  courses  either  for  credit  or 
non-credit  purposes,  including  the  CLU,  CPCU,  and  AIB  programs.  How- 
ever, students  completing  these  courses  v/ith  credit  may  take  a  few 
additional  credit  hours  in  general  education  and  business  to  earn  the 
Associate  in  Science  degree. 

Suggested  Changes  in  the  Programs 

The  courses  and  the  programs  within  the  department  are  constantly 
studied  for  revision  and  improvement.   In  addition,  the  specialized 
courses  and  programs  are  continuously  being  appraised  by  the  occupational 
advisory  committees. 

The  Academic  Affairs  Committee  recently  approved  the  addition  of 
a  one-year  Small  Business  Administration  certificate  program,  which 
would  utilize  the  present  management  courses  and  require  the  addition 
of  only  three  new  special  courses  in  small  business  management. 
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Under  study  are  plans  to  expand  the  insurance  program  by  adding 
courses  designed  for  entering  high  school  graduates  who  wish  to  prepare 
for  careers  in  the  insurance  field.   The  present  courses  are  geared  to 
those  who  are  already  employed  in  the  insurance  field. 

Because  the  Transportation  and  Traffic  Management  courses  were 
initially  offered  for  persons  already  employed  in  the  field  (and  most 
of  those  interested  in  the  program  have  now  completed  the  courses)  , 
this  program  may  have  to  be  temporarily  discoiitinued  until  high  schools 
in  the  area  have  graduates  who  have  been  introduced  to  this  occupational 
area . 

The  College  requirements  for  the  Associate  of  Arts  degree  (as 
detailed  in  the  catalog  on  pages  51-52)  do  not  include  as  part  of  the 
Social  Science  requirement  the  Economics  251  and  252  courses ,  which  are 
accepted  for  transfer  as  social  science  credit  by  many  universities. 
Since  ECO  251  and  252  are  required  in  the  university  parallel  business 
programs,  these  students  tend  to  be  frozen  out  of  courses  in  the  be- 
havioral sciences  if  they  wish  to  take  them.   Therefore,  it  is  rec- 
ommended that  ECO  251  and  252  be  counted  as  the  six  hours  required  in 
History  and  the  Social  Sciences  for  the  Associate  in  Arts  deqree, 
thereby  freeing  the  students  to  take  more  of  the  behavioral  sciences. 

Student  Majors  in  the  Business  Administration  Area 

Because  the  College  follows  the  "open-door"  policy,  there  are  no 
required  qualifications  or  selection  procedures- for  students  following 
programs  in  the  Business  Administration  Department. 

Statistics  regarding  declared  majors  are  somewhat  inaccurate  for 
a  variety  of  reasons :   many  students  do  not  read  through  the  entire 
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lengthy  list  before  indicating  their  choice,  many  cannot  distinguish 

between  a  niomber  of  choices  that  seem  the  same,  many  indicate  a  college 

parallel  program  and  do  not  complete  it,  many  change  majors  while 

enrolled  in  this  College ,  and  many  have  not  yet  established  a  definite 

major  area  of  concentration  upon  entering  this  College.   However, 

such  statistics  do  form  a  basis- for  general  comparisons;  data  for 

Term  I  of  the  years  1968  and  1972  are  as  follows: 

Declared  Majors  19 60    1972 

Business  Administration  662  626 

Banking  0  196 

General  Business  -  4  69  . 

Purchasing  0  23 

Traffic  Management  0  2 

In  1968-69,  only  Business  Administration  and  General  Business 
programs  were  offered.   Also,  there  was  no  separate  classification 
for  Pre-Business  Education  majors,  so  it  is  assumed  that  they  are 
included  in  the  662  total   for  Business  Administration. 

The  69  declared  General  Business   majors  for  1972  would  include 
some  secretarial  students. 

Since  the  Insurance  Careers  program  was  instituted  this  term, 
there  was  no  classification  of  this  major  in  the  available  list. 

Six  hundred  thirty-five  students  are  currently  enrolled  in  the 
Banking  Careers  program  courses,  although  only  196  declared  this  as. 
a  major  degree  program. 

The  Purchasing  Management  and  the  Banking  Careers  programs  were 
started  last  year.   The  Traffic  Management  program  is  in  its  third 
year,  the  reason  for  the  very  small  number  of  declared  majors,  since 
those  for  whom  the  program  was  initiated  have  now  completed  the  courses . 
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Enrollment  in  BA  100  Introduction  to  Business,  a  general  business 
course  required  in  all  two-year  degree  programs  within  the  Division 
and  by  some  departments  outside  the  Division,  has  increased  33  per 
cent  over  five  years  ago.   However,  1969-70  showed  a  39  per  cent  increase 
over  1967-68;  1970-71,  a  40  per  cent  increase. 

During  Term  I,  1968-69,  411  students  enrolled  in  BA  100  and 
BA  260,  the  only  two  courses  then  offered  within  the  departmental 
area.   (This  excludes  Personal  Finance,  which  was  listed  only  as  ECO  140 
and  is  included  in  the  economics  area  report.)   The  total  enrollment 
in  26  general  and  special  courses  during  Term  I,  1972-73,  is  1,293  — 
an  increase  of  215  per  cent  over  five  years  ago  for  the  business  admin-  ■ 
istration  area. 

In  articulation  meetings  with  instructors  from  upper-division 
universities  and  colleges ,  the  Division  Chairman  has  been  told  that 
our  transfer  students  do  extremely  well.   Formal  research  is  lacking 
to  support  this  report  however.   Indications  are  that  a  few  have  some 
trouble  with  math;  for  that  reason,  it  may  be  necessary  to  recommend 
that  students  in  the  Pre-Business  Administration  program  take  college 
algebra. 

Status  of  Courses 


All  courses  offered  within  the  Business  Administration  Depart- 
ment are  related  precisely  to  the  aims  and  services  of  the  area. 

A  number  of  courses  listed  in  the  catalog  are  not  currently 
being  offered  nor  were  they  offered  in  the  past  two  years;  however, 
most  of  these  are  courses  in  the  Savings  and  Loan  program,  which  is 
not  yet  underway,  or  are  the  advanced  courses  for  recently  instituted 
programs . 
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As  indicated  earlier  in  this  report,  the  Traffic  Management  courses 
may-  need  to  be  discontinued  temporarily. 

A  few  specialized  courses  are  carried  with  a  somewhat  low  enroll- 
ment, but  the  Department  has  a  moral  commitment  to  allov;  students  to 
finish  the  programs  they  have  started.   Of  course,  not  all  specialized 
or  advanced  courses  are  offered  every  term. 

Methods  of  Teaching 

Generally,  the  lecture  method  with  class  discussion  is  the  predominant 
method  of  teaching  and  is  the  one  most  adaptable  to  the  types  of  courses 

offered  within  the  department.   Occasional  variation  in  method  from  one 

instructor  to  another  is  assiimed  and  expected,  as  each  instructor  determines 

the  most  successful  method  of  presenting  the  material.   Purchased,  prepared 

cassettes  are  used  as  supplementary  material  whenever  possible  in  some  of 

the  insurance  courses. 

Evaluation  of  Effectiveness 


Student  evaluation  of  instructors ,  conferences  with  students ,  and 
department  head  evaluations  of  the  instructors  are  the  devices  used 
to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  individual  instructors  and  general 
area  effectiveness . 

In  the  insurance  program,  the  effectiveness  of  instruction  can 
be  evaluated  in  part  by  the  number  of  students  who  pass  the  national 
or  state  examinations;  in  the  past,  the  number  has  been  above  the 
national  or  state  average. 
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Tests  and  Grades 

Objective  tests  comprised  of  true-false,  raultiple-choice ,  matching, 
or  completion  sections — or  an  occasional  essay  test — are  used  primarily 
during  the  semester  as  a  method  of  determining  the  students'  progress. 
Standardized  tests  are  available  with  the  text  used  in  BA  100  Intro- 
duction to  Business  and  for  some  of  the  courses  in  the  specialized 
programs . 

In  the  banking  and  insurance  careers  programs ,  students  must  pass 
the  examinations  parpared  by  the  national  organizations  before  the 
national  certificates  are  awarded. 

Grade  Distribution 

•  Generally,  the  grade  distribution  within  the  department  corresponds 
to  the  total  faculty  pattern,  particularly  if  the  reasons  for  the  few 
discrepancies  are  accepted. 

The  majority  of  those  enrolled  in  the  courses  within  the  specialized 
programs  are  employees  of  national  association  member  firms ^   In  some 
cases,  the  firm  pays  the  expenses  of  the  employee  enrolling  in  the 
job-related  course.   Occasionally  a  decision  regarding  promotion  may 
be  based  on  the  employee's  successfully  completing  the  course  require- 
ments.  Therefore,  motivation  tends  to  be  "built  in"  to  the  enrollment — 
the  student  either  does  very  well,  changes  to  audit,  or  withdraws;  and 
this  factor  is  reflected  in  the  total  distribution  of  grades . 

The  distribution  of  grades  for  the  department  during  the  1971-72 
year  is  as  follows : 
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GRADE  DISTRIBUTION 
1971-72 


Term  Is 


Term  II: 


Term  III-A: 


Term  III-B: 


Total  W. 

Total 

Total  D, 

WT,WP,I, 

Total  No. 

A,B,C, 

F,V7F/XF, 

AU,NC,NG 

of  Grades 

Dept. 

-  61.3% 

9.0% 

29.7% 

929 

College 

-  58.4% 

8.9% 

32.7% 

35,872 

Dept. 

-  52,0% 

4.4% 

43.6% 

733 

College 

-  60.2% 

8.4%   ■. 

31.4% 

33,273 

Dept. 

-  42.5% 

5.0% 

52.5% 

120 

College 

-  65.7% 

5.3% 

29.0% 

7,251 

Dept. 

-  78.0% 

7.3% 

14.7% 

95 

College 

-  66.4% 

6.4% 

27.2% 

4,702 

-  If  the  withdrawals  due  to  cancelled  classes  during  Terms  I  (15) 
and  II  (13)  v/ere  excluded  from  these  statistics,  the  percentage  of 
"W,WT,WP,I,AU,NC,NG"  would  be  reduced  by  approximately  1.1  per  cent. 

The  percentages  for  this  classification  tend  to  be  higher  also 
because,  during  the  drop  and -add  period,  the  transfer  of  a  student 
from  one  section  to  another  section  of  the  same  course  (  which  should 
be  listed  as  "VJT")  is  listed  simply  as  a  regular  withdrawal  ("W"). 

Just  under  half  of  the  total  number  of  withdrawals  for  all  four 
semesters  were  issued  in  the  BA  100  Introduction  to  Business  classes. 

All  but  two  of  the  42  total  niomber  of  audit  grades  for  all  four 
terms  were  issued  in  the  specialized  courses. 

During  Terra  II,  35  of  159  withdrawals  and  127  ■  of  135  incomplete 

grades  were  issued  in  specialized  courses  for  which  the  starting  and 

completion  dates  did  not  coincide  with  the  regular  term.   This  same 

situation  occurred  during  Term  III-A,  in  which  43  of  45  total  incomplete 

grades  were  issued  for  44  students  in  BA'  180  Principles  of  Bank 

Operation.   This  explains,  at  least  in  part, 

1.   The  si±)Stantially  lower  percentage  of  "A,B,C,"  grades 
for  Terms  II  and  III-A, 
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2.  The  substantially  higher  percentage  of  "W,WT,WP,I,AU, 
NC,  NG"   grades  for  Terms  II  and  III-A, 

3.  The  reverse  in  these  percentages  for  Term  III-B. 


Faculty  Statistics* 

The  head  of  the  department,  teaching  four  classes,  has  released 
time  for  other  departmental  duties.   This  individual,  appointed  on  an 
annual  basis,  also  acts  as  assistant  to  the  chairman  of  the  Division. 

Of  the  other  two  full-time  departmental  employees,  one  teaches 
one  class  section  outside  this  department  and  the  other,  who  is  carrying 
an  overload,  teaches  two  classes  outside  the  department.   One  part- 
time  and  six  full-time  instructors  from  other  departments  within  the 
Division,  the  Director  of  Materials  Management,  and  eighteen  part-time 

instructors  within  the  Department  complete  the  teaching  faculty. 

All  three  departmental  instructors  under  full-time  contract  hold 
Rank  II  certificates .   One  has  fifteen  additional  hours .   Other  statistics 
include:  '       • 


Subject 

Teaching- 

Work 

Specialities 

Experience 

Experience 

Age 

Business/ 

20  or  more  yrs . 

over  10  yrs. 

50-59 

Economics 

Business/ 

5-9  years 

2-5  years 

30-39 

Marketing/ 

Advertising/ 

- 

Insurance 

Accounting/ 

less  than  5  yrs . 

over  10  years . 

40-49 

Insurance 

Two  of  the  three  use  the  BCC  library  regularly;  the  other,  occasionally. 
Ei^ht  instructors  teaching  one  or  more  courses  for  this  department 
are  instructors  from  other  departments;  specifically.  Economics,  Secretarial 


*  Faculty  statistics  vary  from  term  to  term  depending  on  the  nuitiber  of 
part-time  instructors  and 'on  the  number  of  instructors  from  other  depart- 
ments who  teach  courses  in  the  Business  Administration  Department. 
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Science,  Mid-Management,  Real  Estate  and  Law,  and  the  Director  of  Materials 
Management  for  the  College.   Statistics  for  these  eight  are  given  in  the 
reports  of  the  various  departments  to  which  these  instructors  are  assigned. 

The  very  specialized  nature  of  the  content  of  the  courses  within 
the  specialized  programs  requires  that  the  Department  use  a  large  number 
of  part-time  instructors,  those  who  have  or  are  currently  working  in 
the  specific  occupational  position  or  field  with  which  the  course  material 
deals.   This  insures  the  students  the  opportunity  to  acquire  practical, 
detailed,  up-to-date  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

Information  s\ibmitted  by  these  part-time  instructors  indicates 
that  seven  hold  master's  degrees  and  two  hold  bachelor's  degrees;  all 
others  hold  Associate  in  Science  degrees ,  specialists '  degrees ,  certifi- 
cates, or  a  combination  of  these. 

A  majority  range -in  age  from  40  to  59;  four  are  younger  than  40; 
one  is  over  60. 

Seventeen  of  the  part-time  instructors  have  had  prior  teaching 
experience,  including  junior  college  or  four-year  university  experi- 
ence for  six  of  them.   All  of  the  instructors  have  had  related  work 
experience  for  over  ten  years.   Subject  specialities  and  fields  of 
employment  are  varied  but  well  balanced. 

(Eleven  additional  part-time  instructors  teach  nine  courses 
which  are  listed  in  the  Banking  Careers  program  but  which  are  not 
co\rrses  within  the  Department — they  are- offered  through  other  depart- 
ments within  the  Business  Administration  Division  or  through  other 
Divisions  of  the  College.   However,  the  Secretary  for  the  Business 
Administration  Division  is  assigned  the  responsibility  of  handling 
payroll  and  other  pertinent  reporting  for  these  eleven  instructors. 
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None  of  these  eleven  part-time  instructors  nor  any  of  the  students 

in  their  classes  were  included  in  the  statistics  given  in  this  report.) 

Research 


No  contract  research  is  conducted  by  the  faculty;  there  has  been 
no  report  of  individually  conducted  research.   Because  of  the  heavy 
teaching  loads  and  the  College  committee  assignments,  it  is  very 
difficult  for  individual  instructors  in  the  department  to  conduct 
personal  research  without  having  some  released  time. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  College  hire  a  trained  research 
specialist  to  conduct  research  in  various  areas  as  such  is  requested 
by  the  interested  divisions  or  departments  on  campus. 
Library  Resources  and  Usage 

The  main  librairy  materials  pertinent  to  this  area  are  excellent 
in  quality  as  v/ell  as  in  quantity  (at  least  30  business  magazines  and 
an  undeterminable  nxmber  of  books  are  available.) 

In  addd.tion,  the  staff  members  have  personal  reference  materials 
that  are  made  available  for  classroom  usage .  ■    •, 

The  national  associations  and  member  firms  determine  the  materials 
used  in  the  courses  of  the  specialized  programs,  which  somewhat  limits 
the  usage  of  the  college  library  materials. 

Three  instructors  indicated  regular  usage  of  the  College  library, 
primarily  for  personal  research;  of  these  three  instructors,  one  indicated 
that  periodical  reports  are  required  of  the  students  in  one  course. 


General  Condition  and  Adequacy  of 
Spaces  Used  by  the  Department 

On  the  Central  and  North  Campuses ,  the  general  condition  of  plant 
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facilities  is  more  than  adequate.   The  Hollywood  Center  building  has 
definite  physical  limitations. 

The  present  Fort  Lauderdale  Center  is  an  old  building  with  make- 
shift classrooms ,  inadequate  sanitary  facilities ,  often  inadequate  air 
conditioning,  poor  accoustics,.  and  inadequate  storage  and- chalkboard 
spaces.   However,  these  problems  should  be  completely  solved  when  the 
downtown  center  moves  to  the  new  quarters  in  the  leased  bank  building. 

Classroom  space  on  North  Campus  is  fully  utilized;  in  fact,  there 
are  not  enough  classrooms  at  present  for  the  scheduled  day  and  night 
classes  for  the  Department  as  well  as  for  the  Division. 

The  number  of  night  classes  scheduled  on  Central  Campus  requires 
the  utilization  of  classrooms  throughout  the  campus  in  buildings  other 
than  in  Building  #85. 

As  the  Fort  Lauderdale  and  Hollywood  Centers  expand,  additional 
classes  can  be  scheduled  at  these  centers ,  which  would  somewhat  alleviate 
the  scheduling  problems  on  Central  and  North  campuses . 

Because  a  majority  of  the  students  work  part  time,  it  is  difficult 
to  schedule  classes  for  the  late  afternoon  hours.   However,  the  insurance 
program  classes  for  CLU,  CPCU,  Agents  and  Solicitors  are  normally  held 
in  the  early  and  late  afternoon;  so  as  the  program  is  developed,  building 
utilization  during  the  "off"  hours  will  be  improved. 

Because  of  the  campus-wide  shortage  of  office  spaces,  instructors 
from  other  departments  have  been  assigned  offices  in  Building  #85  on 
Central  Campus.    When  additional  instructors  were  hired  for  the  1972-73 
year,  it  became  necessary  to  use  half  of  the  "conference  room  as  office 
space  for  four  instructors,  one  of  which  is  the  Business  Administration 
department  head. 
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Three  of  the  instructors  assigned  to  Central  Campus  also  teach 
seme  courses  on  North  Campus,  but  no  office  space  is  allocated  for 
them  there.   Therefore,  it  is  recommended  that  additional  office  spaces 
be  provided  as  soon  as  possible  on  Central  and  North  Campuses  and  that 
ample  office  spaces  be  included  in  the  plans  for  the  new  Fort  Lauderdale 
Center . 

Recommended  Changes  in  Departmental  Policies  and  Procedures 

In  order  to  improve  faculty  effectiveness ,  the  following  changes 
in  departmental  policies  and  procedures  are  recommended: 

1.  That,  as  specialized  programs  expand  and  become  more  stabilized, 
enough  full-time  faculty  be  hired  to  cover  at  least  40%  of  the 
Business  Administration  Department  courses  being  offered. 

2.  That  closer  supervision  of  all  part-time  personnel,  particularly 
of  banking  and  insurance  program  instructors  and  of  North  Campus , 
Hollywood  Center,  and  Fort  Lauderdale  Center  instructors,  be  provided. 

3.  -That  class  size  be  limited  to  40.   (This  no  doubt  would  have  the 

effect  of  decreasing  the  number  of  withdrawals  in  courses  such  as 
BA  100  Introduction  to  Business.) 

4.  That,  as  soon  as  possible,  Korth  Campus  have  its  own  full-time 
faculty  with  a  division  chairman  and  area  leaders  in  order  to 
eliminate  the  "commuting"  of  full-time  instructors  and  to  lessen 
the  work  load  of  the  Central  Campus  Business  Administration  Division 
chairman  and  department  heads . 

Projection  of  Program,  Plans,  Staff  Needs,  and  Resources 

According  to  Rothrock ,  Reynolds ,  and  Reynolds ,  Inc . ,  in  their  Ten- 
Year  Pjan  for  Development,  Vol.  Ill,  November  1969,  the  class  enroll- 
ment .projection  for  first  term,  1972-73,  for  Accounting  and  Business 
Administration  was  2,150.   After  subtracting  an  estimated  890  included 
in  this  figure  for  accounting,  the  enrollment  for  business  administration 
would  be  1,260.   The  actual  enrollment  this  term  is  1,293,  or  55.8  per 
cent  of  the  total  projected  figure  of  2,150. 
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Projectcd  enrollment  for  1978-79  is  4,186;  so  if  the  ratio  remains 
the  S£!ine,  the  Business  Administration  Department  would  need  to  increase 
its  total  enrollment  by  1,135  students  during  the  next  seven  years. 

Projected  instructional  requirements  for  Central,  North,  and  the  future 
South  campuses  for  business  administration  and  economics  is  indicated  as  31 
for  1972-73.   The  full-time  instructor  equivalent  for  the  Department  for  this 
first  term  of  1972-73  is  eight,  or  approximately  one-fourth  of  the  projected 
total.   The  projection  for  1978-79  is  71  instructors,  which  would  indicate  that 
the  Business  Administration  Department  would  need  to  increase  its  total  faculty 
by  nearly  ten  instructors  during  the  next  .seven  years. 

Specific  course  enrollment  projections  for  1972-73  and  the 
actual  enrollment  during  first  teirm  of  1972-73  are  as  follows: 


BA  100  Introduction  to  Business 

BA  140  Personal  Finance 

BA  260  Introduction  to  Management 

BA  261  Office  Management 

BA  262  Principles  of  Supervision 


Expansion  in  the  Department  has  been  with  the  specialized  programs , 
and  BA  lOO  is  not  included  as  a  part  of  these  programs  except  as 
required  for  the  Associate  in  Arts  degree. 


Projected 

Actual 

Enrollment 

Enrollment 

815 

455 

100 

100 

130 

61 

40 

not  offered 

40 

49 
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As  stated  in  the  Ten-Year  Plan  For  Development,  on  page  92, 

.  .     "  The  present  and  emerging  characteristics  of  Broward        "  " 
County's  economy  will  demand  an  increasing  supply  of 
technically  trained  people  in  occupations  needed  by 
various  industries  involving  tourism,  manufacturing, 
paramedical,  and  service  organizations. 

and  from  page  94,  -        ' 

Major  emphasis  in  program  development  will  be  in 
the  technical  curriculum.  ... 

Concurrently,  program  offerings  in  general  educa- 
tion V7ill  be  increased.   Areas  of  greatest  expansion 
will  be  in  business  administration  and  economics  and 
in  the  arts .        . 

The  Business  Administration  Departm.ent  is  growing  rapidly ;  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  students,  courses,  and  programs  within  the 
last  two  years  has  been  phenomenal.   And,  the  Department  is  exploring 
the  possibilities  of  expanding  and  improving  its  offerings  through 
'the  follov7ing  means: 

1.  An  advisory  committee  has  been  formed  by  the  Personnel  Association 
of  Broward  County  to  explore  course  offerings  for  personnel  depart- 
ments and  in-service  offerings  for  the  respective  companies . 

2.  An  advisory  committee  is  being  formed  v/ith  Broward  County  Credit 
Unions  to  develop  a  program  similar  to  the  Banking  or  the  Savings 
and  Loan  Careers  programs . 

3.  Plans  are  being  made  for  the  development  of  the  Insurance  Careers 
program  to  allow  specialization  within  the  general  insurance 
occupational  area .         ^.     ■ 

The  Business  Administration  Department  is  making  every  effort  to 

fulfill  the  stated  purposes ,  to  analyze  and  evaluate  these  purposes  in 

relation  to  present  programs  and  courses,  and  to  add,  delete,  or  adapt 

programs  and  courses  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  full-time,  part-time,  and 

special  students  the  Department  is  pledged  to  serve. 


BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION  AND  ECONOMICS 
ECONOMICS  AREA 

SELF-STUDY  REPORT 

FEBRUARY,  1973 


Chairman:   Jackie  Bethel 


ECONOMICS  AREA 

*i 
Purposes  and  Objectives 

The  purposes  and  objectives  of  the  Economics  Area  have  been  for- 
mulated to  satisfy  the  stated  purposes  and  objectives  of  Broward  Community 
College.   These  purposes  serve  as  guidelines  to  be  considered  when  devel- 
oping course  content  and  instructional  techniques . 

Present  Realization  of  Aims  and  Services 

The  aims  and  services  of  the  Economics  Area  are  being  realized  on 
an  overall  basis,  subject  to  certain  limitations. 

The  testing  program  currently  used  for  determining  grades  indicates 
that  students  who  successfully  complete  the  courses  achieve  a  satisfactory 
degree  of  awareness,  comprehension,  and  application  of  facts. 

The  results  of  the  Test  of  Understanding  College  Economics  (both 
the  pre-test  and  the  post-test)  offer  -empirical  evidence  that  the  aims 
are  being  realized. 

A  skill  in  analysis,  synthesis,  and  evaluation  of  fact  is  developed 
in  most  students.   In  addition,  through  the  use  of  readings  and  problem 
solving,  those  students  desiring  an  A  or  B  final  grade  follow  the  pro- 
gram designed  to  engender  a  still  higher  degree  of  skill  in  these  areas. 

The  anonymous  questionnaire  concerning  the  opinions  on  economic 
issues  which  the  students  hold  when  entering  the  course  and  those 
opj.nions  on  economic  issues  which  the  students  hold  after  completing 
the  course  indicate  that  change,  indeed,  does  occur. 

Further,  the  student  tends  to  become  consciously  aware  of  his  values 
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and  attitudes;  and  consequently,  to  analyze,  weigh,  and  question  those 
values  and  attitudes.  The  proportion  of  students  who  learn  to  concep- 
tualize is  limited  to  a  degree  by  the  open-door  policy  of  admission. 

The  amount  of  class  time  which  can  be  used  in  the  psychomotor 
domain  is  severely  limited  by  both  the  large  size  of  the  classes  and 
by  the  number  of  class  meetings  during  a  trimester. 

The  Economics  Area  is  meeting  those  special  needs  of  the  community 
since  three  of  the  courses  offered  (ECO  256 — Securities  and  Investments, 
ECO-  254 — Money  and  Banking,  and  ECO  195 — Economic  Principles  of  Trans- 
portation) are  designed  for  that  purpose  specifically. 

To  satisfy  the  transfer  program,  Principles  of  Economics — ECO  251 
and  ECO  252  are  offered. 

To  satisfy  the  technical  program,  ECO  190  is  offered. 


General  Education  Requirements  of  Brov/ard  Community  College 
as  they  Relate  to  the  Economics  Area 

The  Area  is  satisfied  with  the  general  education  requirements, 


Growth  in  Enrollment 


There  are  no  required  qualifications  for  any  student  to  enroll  in 
the  courses  offered  in  the  Area. 

The  total  number  of  students  enrolled  in  courses  offered  by  the 
Economics  Area  has  risen  from  429  students  in  Term  I  1968'-59  to  537 
students  in  Term  I  1972-73,  a  25  percent  increase. 

The  enrollment  in  ECO  251,  the  core-course  offering  during  Term  I, 
has  increased  89  percent. 

Experiences  in  teaching  the  economic  courses  over  this  span  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  inherent  academic  ability  of  the  students  has  remained 
unchanged . 
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ENROLLMENT 


TERM  I  1968-69  TERM  I  1972-73 


CENTRAL 

CENTRAL 

NORTH 

OFF 

COURSE 

CAMPUS 

TOTAL 

CAMPUS 

CAMPUS 

CAMPUS 

TOTAL 

ECO  140 

28 

28 









ECO  190 

-91 

91 

22 





22 

*ECO  195 













ECO  251 

214 

214 

278 

93 

33 

404 

ECO  252 

.96 

96 

86, 

. 

_ 

86 

ECO  254 





25 





25 

**ECO  256 

— 





___ 

___ 



TOTAL        429        429  386         93        58       537 

*  Not  Yet  offered 
**  Not  offered  during  Term  I 

GRADE  DISTRIBUTION 
TERM  I  1971-72  TERM  II  1971-.72     TERM  III  A  1971-72     TERI4  III  «  1971-72 


iDES   COLLEGE   ECONOMICS  COLLEGE  ECONOMICS   COLLEGE  ECONOMICS     COLLEGE  ECONOMICS 
_^   (ECO  251-252  only)     (ECO  251-252  only) 

14.9  13.5  17.1  15.6  20.9  16.7  20,3  13.8 

23.0  21,4  23.4  27.3  27.6  23.2  25.4  27.7 

;       20.5  28.7  19.7  31.1  17.3  37.0  20.7  18.5 

i'AL     58.4  63,5  60.2  74.0  65.7  76.9  66.4  60.0 

5.4  4.8  5.0  3.8  3.6      4.4  7.7 

2.9       2.4  2.9  .9  ^,5      1.7  

.4         ,3  ,3      ^.2      .2  

.2  .2  .2  .1      .1  

AL      8.9        7.5  8.4  4.9  5.3      6.4  

21.9  22.7  20.3  16,3  14.3  4.6  15.3  27.7 

.9       1,5  .6  .4  .2      ■   .3  

2.3       3.1  2.3  2.8  1.8  1.9  2.6  3.1 

3.6  .6  3.2  1.4  6.4  15.7  1.9  

1.7  1.1  2.5  .4  4.5  .9  4.9  

.8  1,4      .7       .9  

1.5  1.3      1.0       1.2  

AL     32.7  29.0  31.4  21.2  29.0  23.2  27.2  30.8 

"AL 

FDES   35,872       669  33,273  572  7,251  108  4,702  65 
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Grade  Distribution 

The  distribution  of  grades  in  the  Economics  Area  does  not  differ 
strikingly  from  that  of  the  college  as  a  whole.   The  percentage  of 
students  who  are  successful  in  the  course,  in  terms  of  achieving  a 
grade  of  "C"  or  higher,  is  greater  than  the  comparable  percentage  of 
the  total  College  distribution.   A  comparison  of  withdrawals  shown  in 
the  table  on  the  preceding  page  indicates  adequate  holding  power  of 
the  Economics  Area. 

For  the  academic  year  shown  in  the  table  on  the  preceding  page,  a 
markedly  greater  percentage  of  superior  grades  are  indicated  for  Term  II, 
as  compared  to  Term  I.   This  is  not  atypical.   The  distribution  of  grades 
in  the  Economics  Area  is  dominated  somewhat  by  the  largest  single  course, 
Principles  of  Economics- — ECO  251  and  252.   A  larger  number  of  students 
are  enrolled  in  the  second  part  of  this  two-term  course  during  Term  II. 
Having  been  successful  in  the  first  half,  ECO  251,  they  tend  also  to  do 
well  in  the  second  half,  ECO  252;  and  in  many  cases  improve  the  level 
of  their  performances  . 

< 

Courses  Taught  in  the  Economics  Area 

The  Economics  Area  offers  the  following  courses : 

ECO  140 — Personal  Finance 

ECO  190--Introduction  to  Economics 

ECO  195 — Economic  Principles  of  Transportation 

ECO  251 — Principles  of  Economics  I  (Macro) 

ECO  252 — Principles  of  Economics  II  (Micro) 

ECO  254 — Money  and  Banking 

ECO  256 — Securities  and  Investments 

Relation  to  Aims  and  Services 

It  appears  that  all  of  the  courses  taught  in  the  Economics  Area  relate 
precisely  to  the  aims  and  services  of  the  department  with  the  exception  of 
ECO  140 — Personal  Finance  which  is  presently  listed  as  both  ECO  140  and 
BA  140.   It  is  suggested  that  this  course  be  listed  only  in  the  Business 
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Administration  Area.   For  one  course  to  have  two  listings  feerves  no 
real  purpose  in  this  instance . 

Eco  256  —  Securities  and  Investments  and  Eco  195  —  Economic 
Principles  of  Transportation  are  new  courses  soon  to  be  offered.   All 
other  courses  listed  in  the  college  catalog  have  been  offered  on  a 
regular  basis. 

Possible  Elimination  of  Courses 

The  result  of  investigation  suggests  that  enrollment  in  Eco  190 — 
Introduction  to  Economics  has  fallen  because: 

1.  other  curricula  have  expanded  their  own  course  offerings. 

2.  frequently,  Eco  190  is  not  included  as  an  option  in  all 
the  present  catalog  listings  of  suggested  programs  of 
study  for  the  A.S.  degree,  although  Eco  251  is  listed. 

It  is  recommended  that  in  the  A.S.  degree  programs,  economics  be 
designated  as  a  251  or  190  option. 

The  number  of  Eco  190  sections  offered  has  been  reduced  accordingly. 
So  long  as  the  course  is  fulfilling  a  real  need,  it  should  continue  to 
be  offered. 

Instruction 
Methods  of  teaching 

1.  Lecture  and  discussion  together  v/ith  audio-visual  aids  (overhead 
transparencies  to  accompany  the  text,  film  loops  to  accompany 
the  text,  and  educational  films) ,  behavioral  objectives  for 

for  all  tests   and  quizzes,  and  assignments  of  required  readings. 

2.  Problem  solving. 

3.  Games  (The  Rye  Market,  The  Apple  Game,  Ticker  Tape  exercise,  and 
System/360  —  Management  Decision-Making  Exercise) 
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Evaluation  of  Methods 

1.  The  lecture-discussion  method  of  teaching  is  used  not  only  to 
introduce  new  economic  concepts,  but  also  to  strengthen  the 
student's  understanding  of  the  more  complex  concepts. 

a.  The  readings  aid  in  broadening  the  student's  scope. 

b.  The  use  of  behavioral  objectives  has  brought  about  an 
increase  in  the  level  of  student  achievement.   (See  Appendix  II) 

2.  Only  those  students  desiring  a  final  grade  of  "A"  participate 
in  the  problem  solving  assignment..  It  is  an  opportunity  to  use 
the  concepts  learned  in  solving  a  current  economic  problem. 

3.  The  use  of  games  offers  a  change  of  pace  and  helps  to  crystalize 
economic  concepts  in  the  minds  of  the  students. 

Devices  used  to  Evaluate  the  Effectiveness  of 

Individual  Instructors  and  General  Departmental  Effectiveness 

All  instructors  participate  in  the  Broward  Comnmnity  College's 
Teacher-Evaluation  Programs  as  well  as  the  Supervisors-Evaluation  Program. 

In  addition,  various  Area-created  questionnaires  are  being  used  to 
elicit  opinions  and  suggestions  from  the  students  as  to  the  effectiveness 
of  the  course  structure,  content,  and  instruction. 

Types  of  Tests  and  Examinations  Administered  by  the  Area 

The  types  of  tests  given  the  students  in  the  Economics  Area  are: 

1 .  Anonymous  questionnaire 

2.  Test  of  Understanding  College  Economics 

3.  Objective 

4.  Quiz  or  problem  solving 
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1 .  Type  of  test Anonymous  questionnaire 

Purpose The  test  is  given  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of 

the  term.   It  concerns  the  opinions  on  economic  issues 
which  the  students  hold.   If  a  change  of  attitude  and/or 
opinion  has  occurred,  it  may  indicate  that  learning 
has  taken  plade . 

Desired  change-None 

2.  Type  of  test- Test  of  Understanding  College  Economics  (Appendix  I) 

Purpose To  find  the  ranking  of  the  students  on  a  national  basis  , 

and  to  ascertain  if  the  level  of  economic  understanding 
has  improved.   The  test  is  administered  at  the  beginning 
and  at  the  end  of  the  term. 

Desired  change-None 

3.  Type  of  test- Objective  (True-False  and  Multiple  Choice) 

Purpose To  determine  whether  or  not  the  concepts  covered  in 

the  unit  of  study  being  tested  have  been  mastered. 

Desired  Change -None 

4.  Type  of  test Quiz  or  problem  solving 

Purpose To  offer  practical  application  of  concepts  through 

problem  solving.   To  focus  on  specific  areas  of  study. 

Desired  Change-None 

In  general,  all  tests  must  be  reviewed  frequently  so  that: 

<» 

a.  ambiguity  is  eliminated, 

b.  the  questions  used  pertain  to  current  economic  problems. 

c.  The  questions  require  different  levels  of  ability  to  answer 
correctly 

d.  the  questions  successfully  discriminate  between  those  students  who 
domprehend  the  material  and  those  students  who  do  not. 

Area  Faculty 

The  staff  of  the  Economics  Area  consists  of  two  full-time  instructors 
and  three  part-time  instructors. 
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Considering  the  small  size  of  the  full-time  Area  staff,  it  is  difficult 
to  have  any  significant  degree  of  balance  or  lack  thereof.  However,  of  the 
full-time  faculty: 

1.  One  has  an  M.A.,  and  one  has  an  M.ED. 

2.  Each  majored  in  economics. 

3.  Each  has  over  10  years  of  teaching  experience. 

It  can  be  said  conclusively  that  the  Area  is  perfectly  balanced  by 
sex  in  that  there  is  one  of  each. 

FACULTY  OF  ECONOMICS  AREA 

Full-Time  (2)  *Part-Time  (3) 

RANK 

Rank  II 1  1 

Rank  II  +  15  semester  hours 

Rank  II  +  30  semester  hours 1  1 

Part-time  teacher  not  ranked 1 

HIGHEST  DEGREE  HELD 

Bachelors 1 

Masters 2            1 

Doctorate 1 

SUBJECT  SPECIALTIES 

Economics * 2  2 

Business  Education 1 

Political  Science 1 

Business  Law 1 

English 1 

Principles  of  Bank  Operations 1 

Money  and  Banking 1 

TEACHING  EXPERIENCE 

Less  than  5  years 2 

10-19  years 2  1 

LEVELS  TAUGHT  BEFORE  COMING  TO  BCC 

Junior  High  School 3 

High  School ■ 1  2 

Four-year  University 1 

*  The  number  of  part-time  instructors  varies  frcm  term  to  tenn.  All  are 
qualified  to  teach  their  assigned  courses. 
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Full-tlme  (2)   Part-time   (3) 
AGE 

25  to  29 1 

30  to  39 1 

40  to  49 2 

50  to  59 1 

WORK  EXPERIENCE  OTHER  THAN  TEACHING 

None • 1 

2  to  5  years 1 

5  to  10  years 2 

Over  10  years 1 

SPECIFIC  INDUSTRIES  OR  FIELDS 

Secretarial /bookkeeper 1 

Research  \7riter 1 

Law 1 

Management 1  1 

CoEsaercial  Banking 1  1 

College  Textbook  Publishing 1 

SPONSOR  OF  SOCIAL  ORGANIZATION  OR  CLUB 1 


Research 

No  contract  research  is  being  conducted  by  the  faculty  of  the  Economics 
Area.   Individual  research  within  the  Area  concerns  itself  v/ith  economic 
educational  improvements. 

Recent  informal  research  projects,  copies  of  which  are  attached  include: 

1.  Programmed-Approach  Results — Terra  I  1968,  Appendix  I 

2.  Behavioral  Objectives — Term  II  1971,  Appendix  II 

It  is  rewarding  to  work  for  an  institution  vjhich  has  the  foresight  to 
permit  and  to  encourage  experimentation  to  take  place.   However,  it  is 
recommended  strongly  that  an  instructor  conducting  research  be  granted 
released  time  so  that  the  experiment  can  be  properly  planned,  executed, 
and  evaluated. 

Main  Library  Resources 

The  quality  and  quantity  of  the  main  library  resources,  pertinent  to  the 
Area,  are  adequate. 
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The  Economics  Area  itself  supplements  library  resources  with  current 
bulletins  published  by  various  sources  and  dealing  with  the  current 
economic  and  monetary  developments  and  activities.   To  obtain  an  "A" 
or  a  "B"  as  a  final  grade,  the  student  is  required  to  complete  work 
which  necessitates  substantial  use  of  the  library. 

The  library  resources  are  used  by  the  instructors ,  although  not 
extensively.   The  staff  of  the  Economics  Area  acknowledges  with  pleasure 
the  splendid  spirit  of  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  library  staff..  . 

Physical  Facilities 

The  classroom  is  presently  being  used  to  capacity.   When  classes 
gain  in  enrollment,  the  room  \7ill  not  be  large  enough  unless  additional 
sections  are  offered  in  another  classroom. 

The  office  space  is  too  small  to  work  with  more  than  one  student 
at  a  time;  and  even  with  one  student,  the  space  is  crowded. 

It  is  recommended  that  a  specific  area  for  seminar  purposes  be 
designated;  further,  that  a  schedule  for  use  of  the  room  be  followed 

stringently . 

<• 

There  appears  to  be  no  way  to  properly  supervise  make-up  work  because: 

1.  Faculty  members  may  be  teaching  at  more  than  one  campus. 

2.  Students'  and  instructors'  available  times  fail  to  coincide. 

The  classroom  was  not  designed  for  proper  use  of  audio-visual  material, 
operated  from  the  front  of  the  room  without  interfering  with  the  vision  of 
students . 

Any  future  building  should  be  designed  to  overcome  these  shortcomings. 
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Changes  which  might  be  made  In  Departmental  Policies  and  Procedures  to 
Improve  Faculty  Effectiveness 

The  esprit  de  corps  within  the  Economics  Area  as  well  as  within  the 
Business  Administration  and  Economics  Division  provides  a  climate  in  which 
the  effectiveness  of  the  faculty  can  reach  an  optimal  level. 

At  present,  the  policies  and  procedures  of  the  Area  and  the  Division 
are  flexible,  thus  encouraging  grox/th,  constructive  change,  and  academic 
freedom  « 
Projections  for  the  next  Ten  Years 

Assuming  that  the  College  grows  as  anticipated  over  the  next  ten  years, 
further  developing  its  multiple-campus  operations  vjithin  the  community 
college  framework,  the  Economics  Area  will  function  much  as  it  now  does,  but 
vjithin  this  expanding  environment. 

The  staff  of  the  Area" is  considering  offering  an  Honors  Course  in 
economics.  Also  under  consideration  is  a  problem-solving  course  vjhich  will 
be  similar  to  the  course  designed  by  Rendig  Pels  of  Vanderbilt   University. 

There  will  not  be  an  attempt  to  duplicate  or  compete  with  a  four-year 
college  program  in  economics .   The  Area  program  will  be  centered  around  the 
tv70-term  Principles  of  Economics  course,  with  such  additional  special-purpose 
courses  as  are  needed  to  meet  the  needs  of  other  programs  in  the  College 
or  of  the  community  at  large. 

It  appears  that  full-time  staff  needs  in  the  Economics  Area  by  Term  I- 
1981  will  be:   Central  Campus — 4,  North  Campus — 3,  and  South  Campus — 1.   Addi- 
tional part-time  staff  may  be  necessary,  especially  on  the  South  Campus.  An 
adequate  instructional  staff  is  of  the  highest  priority. 
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Naturally,  student  and  staff  increases  will  necessitate  an  increase 
in  classroom  space  available  to  the  Economics  Area. 

Highly  desirable  but  of  an  admittedly  lower  priority  is  the  need 
for  funds  for  research  and  participation  in  professional  organization 
in  the  field  of  economics . 


Appendix 

Section  I 

A  copy  of  the  report  submitted  by  Jacquelyn  E.  Bethel  to  the 
Area  Chairman  in  December,  1968,  concerning  the  results  of  the  pro- 
grammed approach  and  the  use  of  the  Test  of  Understanding  College 
Economics,  pp.  14-15. 

Section  II 

A  copy  of  the  comparative  results  of  using  behavioral  objectives, 
pp.  16-26. 
Section  III  -  Conclusions 


SECTION  I 
PURPOSE,  APPROACH,  EVALUATION 


PURPOSE: 


APPROACH: 


EVALUATION: 


I  should  like  to  ascertain: 

^  L      in   what   way   and   to   what  extent   the  use   of  behavioral 
objectives  will  aid  the  students  of  economics. 

2.  the  areas  of  knowledge  in  which  the  students  are  achieving 
the  most  as  well  as  the  least. 

3.  whether  or  not  behavioral  objectives  will  be  used  in  the 
economics  classes  in  the  -future. 

L  The  lectures,  text  book,  study  guide,  transparencies,  literary 
sources  and  handouts  were  scrutinized  in  order  to  determine 
whether  or  not  the  emphasis  of  each  was  directed  toward 
a  common  and  recognizable  goal. 

2.  Behavioral  objectives  and  a  test  were  constructed  for  each 
unit. 

3.  During  the   first   class   meeting,   each  student  was  given  a 
•     syllabus  and  a  set  of  behavioral  objectives  for  the  first  unit. 

4.  Tlie   students   were   apprised  of  the  grading  scale  and  the 
■  values  of  the  various  tests.  Tlie  puipose  of  the  behavioral 

objectives  was  explained. 

5.  On  the  day  of  the  unit  test,  the  set  of  behavioral  objectives 
for  the  next  unit  was  distributed. 

1.  After  each,  test,  the  behavioral  objective  was  considered  for 
each  test  question  missed  by  30  percent  or  more  of  the  class. 
In  some  cases  only  a  word  or  two  was  changed;  in  others, 
the  objective  v/as  completely  re-v.Titten.  In  other  instances, 
an  example  was  added. 

2.  A  group  of  students  considered  the  corrected  behavioral 
objectives  and  further  clianges  were  made.  A  different  group 
of  students  was  used  for  each  unit. 

3.  At  the  end  of  the  term,  a  rating  sheet  was  used  to  determine 
the  attitude  of  the  students  toward  the  use  of  behavioral 
objectives. 

4.  Further,  the  grades  achieved  by  the  classes  of  Term  I  without 
behavioral  objectives  were  compared  to  the  grades  achieved 
by  the  classes  of  Term  II  with  behavioral  objectives. 

5.  Tlie  test  grades  received  by  each  student  were  compared  to 
his  previous  record  which  was  furnished  by  Data  Processing. 
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-      SECTION  I 
INSTRUCTOR  OBSERVATIONS 


The  students  accepted  the  explanation  of  the  behavioral  objectives  without  question 
or  enthusiasm.  Actually,  the  objectives  for  the  first  unit  of  study  were  not  used  efficaciously 
by  many  of  the  students. 

When  reviewing  the  first-unit  test,  the  close  correlation  between  the  objectives  and 
the  test  was  pointed  out  carefully.  Frequent  references  to  the  objectives  were  made 
throughout  the  study  of  Unit  11. 

Tlie  results  were  startling!  It  would  appear  that  the  "C"  students  were  helped  the 
most  by  the  use  of  the  objectives.  Most  of  them  moved  up  to  a  "B".  The  "F"  students 
were  very  few  .  No  longer  could  a  student  blame  his  poor  grade  on  the  text, 

test,  of  instructor.  The  reason  for  his  poor  grade  was  his  lack  of  studying  in  nearly  every 
case.  Most  important  was  that  the  student  knew  he  had  to  answer  the  question,  "Either 
I  cannot  or  I  will  not." 

The  number  of  students  who  withdrew  was  considerably  less  than  in  previous  terms; 
probably  because  fewer  students  were  in  danger  of  failing. 

One  of  the  students  received  a  100  on  an  early  test.  He  was,  of  course,  highly 
motivated  throughout  the  remainder  of  tlie  course.  This  proved  to  be  a  catalyst.  The 
students  who  sat  near  him  became  highly  motivated  also. 

Most  of  the  students  demonstrated  a  change  of  attitude.  They  came  into  the  classroom 
wdth  confidence.  Indeed,  this  aura  of  relaxed  confidence  permeated  the  classroom 
atmosphere  more  and  more.  It  developed  into  a  real  esprit  de  corps. 

More  students  came  to  my  office  than  ever  before.  However,  the  discussions  v/ere 
not  aimless  as  they  so  often  were  before.  The  students  knew  exactly  what  they  wanted 
to  ask.  These  conferences  were  more  meaningful  for  both  the  student  and  the  instructor. 

The  students  manifested  overtly  a  real  interest  in  the  tests.  Tlicy  were  interested 
not  only  in  their  individual  grades,  but  also  in  the  median  grade,  the  range  of  scores, 
the  mean  grade,  and  the  highest  score.  These  were  often  subjects  of  conversation.  The 
students  saw  the  test  results  before  the  instructor  would  enter  the  classroom.  It  was  obvious 
to  the  instructor  that  they  were  very  proud  of  themselves,  indeed. 

Students  volunteered  to  help  correct  the  behavioral  objectives.  They  sometimes 
worried  over  one  or  two  words  for  15  minutes.  Their  help  and  suggestions  were  valuable 
and  welcomed.  Perhnns,  this  was  a  most  imoortant  factor  in  the  favorable  results. 

During  classes  the  questions  asked  showed  considerably  more  scope  and  depth  of 
knowledge  than  questions  asked  in  earlier  terms. 

As  the  term  progressed,  fewer  references  were  made  during  the  lectures  to  the 
objectives.  Only  a  few  students  voiced  an  objection. 
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SECTION  II 
ECONOMICS  251 -FINAL-GRADE  COMPARISON 


The  same  tests  were  used  in  both  terms. 


A  90-100 
B  80-89 
C  70-79 
D  60-69 
F  Below  60 
*W/D 


Term  II  1970-71 
With  Behavioral  Objectives 

6.5  percent 

19.3  percent 

48.4  percent 
25.8  percent 

0.0  percent 
0.0  percent 


100.0  percent  =  31    students 


Term  I   1970-71 
Without  Behavioral  Objectives 

4.9  percent 

16.6  percent 

46.5  percent 
.   13.9  percent 

3.5  percent 

14.6  percent 

100.0  percent  =   144  students 


The  students  who  never  attended  class  were  not  counted  as  withdrawals. 

Tlie  students  who  were  counted  as  W/D  were  those  who  were  close  to  failing  and 
that  v/as  the  reason  for  the  withdrawal. 
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TESTS  LISTED  ON  PAGE  7: 

Test  1— Theory  of  Dcnand 20%  of  final  grade 

Test  2 — Theory  of  Supply  --------  20%  of  final  grade 

Test  3 — Theory  of  Distribution  -----  10%  of  final  grade 

Test  A — Trade  and  International  Finance-  15%  of  final  grade 

Test  ^—Theory  of  _Crov;tIa 10%  of  final  grade 

Test  6 — Final  Exam  -----------  20%  of  final  grade 

GRADING  SCALE: 

90-100  A 

80-  89 R  . 

70-  79 C     . 

6C-  69   •-   D  . 
59  or  be.lov;  F 
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TKSTS  LISTED  ON  PAGE  8: 

Test  1 — Chapters  1  thru  4-------  10%  of  final  grade 

Test  2 — Chapters  5  thru  9----------  10%  of  final  grade 

Test  3 — Nidterrn  Exam  ------------  ]  5%  of  final  grade 

Test  A — Fiscal  Policy  -------------  10%  of  final  grade 

Test  5 — Monetary  Policy  -----------  10%  of  final  grade 

Test  6 — Final  Exam  -------------  20%  of  final  grade 


GPw\DING  SCALE: 

90-100 A 

80-  89 B 

70-  79 C 

60-  69 D 

59  or  belovj — F 


SECTION  II 
RATING-SHEET  RESULTS 

,  At  the  end  of  the  term,  the  students  were  asked  to  answer  the  following: 

1.  ARE  THE  BEHAVIORAL  OBJECTIVES  USEFUL?  Generally  when  a  question  can 
•  be  answered  "yes"  or  "no,"  the  student  seldom  writes  more.  However,  of  121  students 
■  asked,   121  wrote  yes.  One  hundred  eighteen  wrote  additional  favorable  comments. 

The  one  answer  which  best  sums  up  the  answers  given  was:   "you'd  better  believe 
it!"  This  can  be  called    "approval." 

2.  LIST  ANY  GOOD  POINTS  ABOUT  THE  BEHAVIORAL  OBJECTIVES. 

No.  of  Answers 

Pin_points  the  main  areas  98 

Motivates  a  student  to  learn  .                                       .    81 

Gives  greater  assurance,  psychological  lift  76 

Makes  learning  more  enjoyable  .                                      63 

Helps  a  student  prepare  for  the  tests  .                                                        57 

Designed  for  learning  43 

Makes  studying  easier  •          40 

Good  reference  38 

Helps  a  student  understand  the  material  35 

.Makes  a  student  study  carefully  to  find  answers                                            21 

Makes  efforts  meaningful  20 

Tells  a  student  what  he  needs  to  know  18 

Easy  to  learn  from  behavioral  objectives  15 

Helps  a  student  know  what  to  ask  13 

Better  than  the  workbook  .    7 

Greatest  little  thing  since  sliced  bread  1 

3.  LIST  ANY  BAD  POINTS  ABOUT  THE  BEHAVIORAL  OBJECTIVES. 

Tlie  word   "none"  was  written  out  101 

Some  are  not  too  clear  19 

Some  are  too  long  6 

Answers  are  not  spelled  out  in  the  text  6 

Makes  the  student  lazy-reads  text  less  6 

Students  tend  to  study  only  the  behavioral  objectives  5 

To.0  general  2 

Too  specific  2 

Requires  concentration  to  understand  1 

Prevents  one  from  learning  material  not  in  the  objective                                 1 


SECTION  III 
CONCLUSIONS 


.  The  scores  on  tlie  finaj  exams  and  on  the  unit  tests  were  higher  than  they  have 
been  in  the  past. 

From  the  type  of  questions  posed  by  the  students  throughout  the  term  and  from 
the  results  of  the  final  exams,  I  suspect  that  the  retention  of  the  principles  will  be  greater 
than  in  past  years.  Although  more  complete  evidence  is  necessary,  it  appears  that  there 
may  be  a  long-mn  beneficial  effect. 

Some  students  came  into  the  class  expecting  to  receive  a  "B"  without  great  effort. 
Tliis  <iiP3.'s  possible.  Yet  these  students  seemed  to  resent  the  fact  that  so  many  of  their 
classm'2tes  received  higlicr  grades  than  they.  In  order  to  be  at  the  top  of  the  class,  they 
Md  to  expend  greater  energy  than  they  had  before.  I  feel  that  in  most  cases  this  was 
good.    ■ 

S^ame  students  felt  that  they  should  not  have  to  study  the  book  at  all  if  they  had 
Isehaviojal  objectives.  These  students  found  it  difficult  to  realize  that  nothing  can 
•completely  remove  the  drudgery  aspects  of  learning  basic  theory. 

v5!;Mdents  learn  bv  doint'  and  solvinf  problems  and  must  take  an  active  rather  than 
a  pas;t;iye  view  of  their  rcsponsibiiilica  loward  their  own  education.  Using  behavioral 
olbjec'ii^vcs  meaios  that  the  student  receives  a  benefit  wliich  relates  directly  to  the  amount 
of  diligent  studying  he  has  done.  When  tlie  student  becomes  av.'are  of  this  correlation, 
jt  becomes  a  powerful  motivating  force. 

The  benefits  of  behavioral  objectives  are  many.  However,  I  feel  that  the  college-level 
student  should  be  trained  to  recognize  the  miportant  arcfis  from  the  trivia  without  extra 
aid^.  It  seems  to  be  true  that  the  behavioral  objectives  help  a  student  distinguish  mere 
activity  from  real  achievement.  I  am  not  as  ccrtajji  that  they  create  a  valid  lure  for 
learning--although  this  is  possible.  Some  of  the  enthusiasm  this  term  may  have  been  caused 
by  the  newness  itself. 

It  may  be  presumptuous  to  say  that  I  have  written  behavioral  objectives  because 
I  really  don't  know  whclher  or  not  they  liave  been  done  correctly.  However,  they  seem 
to  have  done  the  job. 

The  teachers  in  the  economic  area  have  compiled  a  test-question  bank,  one  question 
to  a  card.  If  behavioral  objectives  are  used,  the  next  step  would  be  to  write  a  behavioral 
objective  for  each  test  question  in  the  bank.  This  would  be  a  very  large  task,  but  v/ould 
save  much  time  later  when  a  new  test  is  needed.  Cards  containing  the  question  and  the 
objective  could  be  given  to  the  secretary'.  She  could  prepare  the  test  and  a  set  of  objectives 
with  no  further  effort  on  tlie  part  of  the  instructor. 


It  would  seem  that  our  classes  may  be  much  larger  than  they  have  been.  I  believe 
that  it  would  be  interesting  to  use  a  combination  of  beliavioral  objectives  together  with 
a  programmed  approach  similar  to  the  one  I  used  in  Term  I  1968-69.  Surely  this  should 
be  a  productive  combination  and  a  possible  solution  to  the  problems  presented  by  very 
large  classes.  It  might  lead  to  greater  efficiency  in  economic  education. 

During  Term  I  1 971-72, 1  plan  to  use  the  Test  of  Understanding  in  College  Economics. 
I  shall  be  interested  to  see  the.  results.  However,  I  think  that  I  shall  not  use  a  control 
group-that  is  a  group  working  without  the  objectives.  They  have  proved  to  be  beneficial- 
and  I  can  see  no  ron]  ni'rpose  served  by  not  using  them  in  all  classes. 

1  hope  that  I  shall  gain  further  insight  into  the  use  of  behavioral  objectives  duriiii; 
my  classes  at  the  Institute  for  Community-College  Teachers  of  Economics  at  Purdue 
University  tliis  summer. 

I  feel  that  much  of  what  I  have  learned  will  be  useful  in  our  forthcoming  self-study. 

This  has  been  for  me  a  most  rc^-xarding  and  exciting  experience.  It  requhed  a 
tremendous  amount  of  tinu^;  but  I  forajx^  it  pleasureful  to  v/atch  the  students  thoroughly 
enjoying  their  own  success  because  I'  fe3t  it  was  my  success  also. 


SECTION  II 
ECONOMICS  252-FINAL-GRADE  COMPARISON 


TlTe  same  tests  were  used  in  both  terms. 

Terni  II   1970-71 
With  Behaviors]  Objectives 


A  90-100 
B  80-89 
C  70-79 
D  60-69 
F  Below  60 
*W/D 


17.2  percent 

39.8  percent 

36.8  percent 

3.1  percent 

0.0  percent 

3.1  percent 
100.0  percent  =  98  students 


Term   I   1970-71 
Without  Behavioral  Objectives' 

14.3  percent 

21.4  percent 
42.9  percent 

7.1   percent 

0.0  percent 

14.3  percent 
100.0  percent  =   14  students 


The  students  who  never  attended  class  were  not  counted  as  withdrawals. 

The  students  who  were  counted  as  W/D  were  those  v/Iio  v>'ere  close  to  failing  and 
that  was  the  reason   for  the  withdrawal. 
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Chairman : 


Richard  Goodwin 


MARKETING  MANAGEMENT  PROGRAM 

Statement  of  Purpose 

The  marketing  management  program  at  Broward  Community  College  is 
designed  to  develop  the  occupational  competencies  required  for  the 
acquisition  of  and  advancement  in  junior  executive  positions ' in  the 
field  of  retailing,  wholesaling,  distribution,  and  services.   The 
program  of  instruction  provides  extensive  coverage  of  general 
marketing  activities  with  specialized  courses  designed  for  students 
interested  in  a  specific  industry  or  institution. 

The  objectives  of  the  program  include: 

1.  To  develop  an  understanding  of  the  social  and  economic 
responsibilities  of  those  engaged  in  marketing  in  a 
free,  competitive  society. 

2.  To  develop  a  broader  understanding  of  the  basic  concepts, 
functions ,  and  activities  inherent  in  the  marketing  process . 

3.  To  provide  education  in  specific  marketing  job  skills 
applicable  to  the  regional  economy,  and  to  develop  general 
vocational  aptitudes  and  attitudes  in  preparation  for 
immediate  employment . 

4.  To  develop  managerial  skills  essential  to  success  in  marketing 
goods  and  services  which  would  enable  the  student  to  lead  a 
rich  and  rewarding  life  as  a  productive  member  of  the  community. 
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5.   To  encourage  continuous  education  for  all  levels  of  marketing 
occupations  to  meet  present  day  needs. 

Classroom  Instruction 

The  major  objective  of  classroom  instruction  is  to  provide  appro- 
priate and  comprehensive  learning  experiences  in  prescribed  areas  whereby 
the  student  can  develop  the  competencies  required  in  pursuit  of  his 
career  objectives.   Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  competencies  that  are 
basic  to  the  achievement  of  an  occupational  objective  in  the  field  of 
marketing. 

These  competencies  include : 

1.  Social  comx^etency 

2.  Basic  Skill  competency 

3.  Marketing  competency 

4 .  Technological  competency 

Occupational  Experience 

The  objectives  of  providing  and  requiring  occupational  experience 
as  a  part  of  the  curriculum  include  the,  following: 

1.  To  orient  the  student  to  the  occupational  field  in  which 
he  is  interested. 

2 .  To  provide  direct  business  experience  whereby  the  student 
may  personally  observe  and  participate  in  the  application 
of  classroom  studies  in  the  business  world. 

3.  To  further  develop  the  student's  understandings,  appreciations, 
and  competencies  demanded  in  pursuit  of  his  occupational 
objectives . 
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4 .   To  provide  a  potential  occupational  contact  for  a  future 
business  career. 

Co-Curricular  Activities 

The  sales  and  marketing  organization  is  designed  to  complement 
and  supplement  the  instructional  program.   Club  activities  enable 
the  student  to  develop  leadership  ability,  professional  attitudes, 
better  citizenship  characteristics,  and  social  maturity. 

The  project  competition  program  provides  incentive,  encouragement, 
and  recognition  to  management  students  showing  outstanding  individual 
and/or  group  participation  achievement. 

The  Role  In  The  Institution's  Program 

The  philosophy  of  Broward  Community  College  is  founded  on  the 
concept  that  the  College  exists  to  serve  the  educational,  cultural, 
and  social  needs  of  the  local  community. 

Operating  within  this  philosophy,  the  Marketing  Management  Department 
serves  as  a  leader  in  "taking  the  College  to  the  people . "   Programs 
that  have  been  set  up  to  serve  the  specific  needs  of  the  people  include 
courses  for  employees  of  banks,  hospitals,  insurance,  fashion  merchandising, 
and  others .   The  Department  is  considering  the  needs  of  the  residents 
living  in  condominiums  and  mobile  home  parks  in  Broward  County,  based  on 
research  conducted  by  members  of  two  seminar  classes  in  Marketing  Manag- 
ment.   Programs  are  being  planned  for  personnel  employees  and  supermarket 
employees  and  will  be  implemented  as  the  need  arises. 

New  emphasis  in  business  is  being  placed  in  the  related  marketing 
areas.   College  students  with  a  two-year  degree  are  critically  needed 
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in  many  positions  of  responsibility  requiring  special  knowledge  and 
skills .   The  Marketing  Management  Program  at  Broward  Community  College 
seeks  to  develop  leaders  for  these  area. 

The  program  is  designed  to  assist  students  in  several  ways : 

1.  To  aid  in  selecting  a  realistic  and  challenging  career. 
Areas  for  consideration  include:   advertising,  banking, 
retail  buying,  fashion  merchandising,  communication, 
display,  insurance,  real/estate,  retailing,  wholesaling, 
transportation,  warehousing,  sales,  and  services. 

2.  To  develop  a  background  of  business  knov/ledge . 

3.  To  recognize  and  display  attitudes  and  skills  essential 
for  progress  in  business. 

4  .   To  develop  better  work  habits . 

5.   To  progress  through  the  steps  and  experiences  necessary  to 
be  able  to  make  effective  business  decisions  and  to  hold 
positions  of  responsibility. 

Management  students  seek  part-time  cooperative  business  work -training 
situations  in  keeping  with  tlieir  abilities  and  interests. 

College  studies  are  interrelated  with  actual  job  experience  so 
the   student  will  understand  why  he  does  his  work  in  a  particular  way, 
he  also  gains  a  conceptual  understanding  of  the  overall  enterprise. 

A  majority  of  the  courses  in  the  two-year  A.  A.  degree  program  focus  on 
Business  Administration  and  General  Education.   A  majority  of  the  courses 
in  the  A.S.  degree  program  are  business  courses.   Three  specialized 
seminar  courses  in  Professional  Development,  Independent  Research,  and 
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and  Executive  Development  interrelate  the  work  experience  with  business 
knowledge  and  understanding.   The  seminar  courses  are  oriented  to  the 
individual  and  his  individual  goals  and  needs .   Three  semester  hours 
of  credit  are  earned  for  each  course  which  include  the  actual  work 
experience  as  well  as  course  work.   These  seminar  courses  are  included 
in  both  the  A.  A.  and  A.  S.  degree  programs. 

The  program  also  affords  students  the  opportunity  to  participate 
in  the  State  and  National  Leadership  Conferences  of  the  Junior  College 
Division  of  Florida  DECA. 

Combining  a  two-year  college  curricul\am  with  management,  are, 
purchasing,  marketing,  advertising,  economics,  and  merchandising 
courses,  the  Fashion  Merchandising  Program  provides  the  background 
for  a  financially  and  personally  rewarding  career. 

This  program  also  includes  a  cooperative  plan  in  which  classroom 
instruction  is  supplemented  with  on-the- job-training.   Each  student 
works,  under  the  supervision  of  his  employer  or  an  experienced 
employee  and  is  trained  in  the  required  skills,  responsibilities, 
and  attitudes.  ^ 

Purposes  of  the  Department  As  Reflected  by  Majors  and  Their 
Feelings  Concerning  the  General  Education  Requirements 

Some  students  believe  that  general  education  requirements 
should  be  more  flexible  especially  in  mathematics  and  English.   The 
student  should  unaers-cand  how  the  general  educational  program  will 
help  him  obtain  his  career  goals. 

For  the  individual  who  desires  a  career  in  modern  business,  a 
sound  knowledge  of  basic  fundamentals  in  several  fields  is  needed. 
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To  manage  business  concerns  under  our  system  of  free  enterprise,  broad 
training  is  necessary. 

The  Department  of  Marketing  Management  realizes  the  need  to 
train  students  with  basic  understandings  and  business  skills.   To  this 
end  the  Department  offers  a  variety  of  courses  designed  to  help  the 
student  who  enters  business  or  pursues  further  study.   Students  may 
choose  the  A. A.  Degree  or  the  A.S.  Degree  Program. 

Selection  of  Students  Who  Major  in  the  Department 

The  department  has  an  open-door  policy.   Students  eighteen  years 
or  older  and  v/ith  an  interest  in  business  are  accepted. 

Graduates  of  the  Marketing  Management  Program 

Statistics  show  that  the  number  of  students  in  the  department  has 
increased.  (See  Appendix  III) .   The  following  follow-up  study  indicates 
the  success  of  tlie  graduates.   (See  Appendix  I)  . 

Relationship  of  Courses  Taught  to  Aims  of  the  Department 

All  courses  are  related  to  the  aims  and  services  of  the  department. 
Some  courses  listed  in  the  catalog  are  hot  taught  at  the  present  time; 
however,  the  curriculum  is  changed  according  to  the  needs  of  the  students, 
Each  year  the  course  listings  are  reviewed  to  see  if  courses  should  be 
deleted  or  added. 

Limited  Appeal  Courses  —  Continuance  or  Discontinuance? 

In  the  Marketing  Management  area  courses  might  have  a  limited 
appeal  from  a  general  point  of  view,  but  they  form  a  specific  service 
for  those  students  who  are  enrolled  in  the  department. 
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The  program  is  evaluated  frequently  and  changes  are  made  on  the 
basis  of  relevancy. 

Methods  of  Teaching  in  Relation  to  Courses  Taught 

The  teaching  methods  used  are:   lecture,  question  and  answer, 
informal  discussion,  role  playing,  buzz  groups,  demonstrations,  case 
study,  guest  speakers,  field  trips,  audio  and  visual  aids  -  movies, 
slides,  overhead  projectors,  record  players,  video  tape  equipment,  and 
cassett  tapes;  on-the-job  supervision. 

Salesmanship  lends  itself  to  role  playing,  tapes,  films,  lecture, 
demonstration,  and  informal  discussion  (students  giving  examples) . 
Marketing  involves  the  use  of  lecture,  informal  discussion,  question 
and  answer,  case  studies  and  research.   The  Seminar  Courses  lend 
themselves  toward  informal  discussion,  field  trips,  tapes,  seminars 
where  students  are  in  charge,  research,  and  guest  speakers. 

In  Advertising,  audio-visuals  are  effective  and  they  are  complemented 
with  discussion,  speakers,  and  field  trips.  Ill  Fashion  Merchandising, 

instructional  methods  included  slide  presentations ,  fashion  periodical 
discussion,  spesikers ,  and  field  trips.   In  Visual  Merchandising,  slide 
presentations,  display  construction,  discussion  and  research,  store 
visitations  and  realistic  applications  of  display  principles.   In 
Merchandising,  the  lecture,  discussion,  question  answer,  films  and 
outside  speaJiers  are  used. 

On-the-job  supervision  is  provided  by  the  employer  working  in 
cooperation  with  the  College  instructor.   Cliob  activities  are  considered 
part  of  the  requirements  for  the  Seminar  courses.   Students  are  pro- 
vided opportunities  to  participate  in  activities  that  help  to  develop 
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leadership  characteristics.   Cliib  activities  include  field  trips  to 
industry  (for  example,  Winn-Dixie  warehouse  in  Miami,  Publix  warehouse 
in  Miami ,  Pratt  and  Whitney  Aircraft  in  West  Palm  Beach ,  and  to  the 
campus  at  Palm  Beach  Junior  College) ;  guest  speakers  (Larry  Wilson, 
Dr.  Maxwell  Maltz,  and  local  businessmen);  participation  in  the  Sales  and 
Marketing  Executives  Club  of  Fort  Lauderdale  (Sales  Rally  with  Fred 
Herman  as  speaker,  and  monthly  meetings);  visits  to  local  high  schools 
to  discuss  the  Marketing  Management  Program  at  Broward  Community  College ; 
service  as  guides  when  high  school  students  visit  the  college;  social 
meetings;  participation  in  the  State  and  National  Leadership  Conferences, 
and  cooperation  with  otlier  organizations  in  worthy  civic  projects. 

EvaiuatioTi  of  Teaching  Methods 

Pre-tests  and  post-tests  are  given  to  help  determine  the  progress 
of  students .  Demonstrations  also  are  used  to  evaluate  the  performance 
of  students.   Please  refer  to  the  course  outlines  and  pre-tests  v/hich 

accompany  this  report. 

Innovations  < 

The  use  of  the  video  tape  equipment  should  increase  the  effective- 
ness of  courses  in  Salesmanship,  Fashion  Merchandising,  seminar  courses, 
and  others .   The  student  will  be  able  to  analyze  and  constructively 
criticize  his  performance  in  making  decisions  in  certain  business 
situations.   The  student  will  be  expected  to  evaluate  his  own  performance 
and  progress . 

Establishing  the  laboratory  to  be  used  by  students  in  the  depart- 
ment will  add  depth  to  tlie  program. 

The  use  of  cassettes  enable  the  students  to  work  independently. 
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Devices  Used  to  Evaluate  Instructors  and  Department 

A  questionnaire  is  given  to  the  students  once  a  semester.   In  the 
questionnaire,  the  student  evaluates  the  effectiveness  of  his  instructor, 
Individual  instructors,  division  chairmen,  and  the  Vice-President  of 
Academic  Affairs  receive  the  results.   Some  instructors  have  students 
write  a  paper  expressing  their  feelings  concerning  the  effectiveness 
of  the  course.   The  Area  Leader  evaluates  the  performance  of  the 
instructors  in  the  Department.   Student  achievements  and  comments  are 
taken  into  consideration. 

Instructors  work  together  to  determine  course  outlines,  field 
trips,  club  activities,  textbooks,  teaching  methods  and  evaluations. 
Also  ideas  are  shared  in  areas  where  instructors  have  found  them  to 
be  effective. 

Tests  and  Examinations 


Grading  is  based  on  their  performance  on  the  job  and  in  the 
classroom.   Multiple  choice  tests,  periodical  reports,  research  projects, 
role-playing  presentations,  class  participation,  extra-curricular 
activities  (club  participation) ,  attendance,  and  objective  and  essay 
type  tests  are  used  for  evaluation.   In  the  seminar  courses,  the 
student  is  responsible  for  evaluating  his  own  performance  when  using 
cassette  tapes  or  video  tape  equipment  and  v/ritten  and/or  oral 
evaluations  of  leadership  development.   (See  Data  Processing  of  Infor- 
mation in  Appendix  II)  . 

Faculty  Balance 

Rank  one  and  Rank  two  are  represented.   Degrees  held  are:  A.B.  in 

History,  Masters  Degree  in  Business  Administration,  B.  S.  in  Business, 

Masters  in  Education  Specializing  in  D.  E.,  and  Doctor  of  Education 
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with  specialization  in  Curriculum  and  Instruction  with  emphasis  in 
Business,  B.  S.  in  Business  Education,  and  M.  S.  in  Distributive 
Education. 

Subject  specialities  of  the  faculty  include:   Business  Education, 
Education,  Guidance,  Marketing,  Advertising,  Salesmanship,  Retailing, 
Economics,  Finance,  Fashion  Merchandising,  Visual  Merchandising, 
Fashion  Coordination  and  Promoti.on,  Coordination  and  Supervision  of 
Field  Experiences  . 

Experience  includes:   coordinator  of  the  graduate  program  in 
Guidance  and  Counseling,  consultant  to  high  schools  and  industry, 
registered  representative  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  Chicago 
Board  of  Trade,  and  National  Association  of  Security  Dealers,  instructor 
for  Savings  and  Loan  Associations,  fashion  coordinator  for  Metcalf 
Shopping  Center,  seminar  conductor  in  Retail  Advertising  at  K.S.U. 

Ages  of  the  faculty  range  from  29-43 . 

Part-time  instructors,  who  are  specialists  in  the  field,  are 
employed  to  teach  specialized  courses  when  there  is  only  one  course 
offered  in  that  particular  area.      < 

Part-time  instructors  are  also  employed  to  teach  some  of  the  regular 
courses  in  the  Department  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  offer  more  sections 
of  a  course  than  can  be  taught  by  the  regular  full-time  faculty.   The 
part-time  instructors  are  selected  very  carefully  on  the  basis  of  their 
qualifications . 

See  Appendix  V  for  complete  faculty  information  regarding  degrees 
held,  courses  completed,  and  professional  activities  for  the  1971-72 
school  term. 
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Research  by  Faculty  and  Suggestions  for  Improvement 

Research  is  being  conducted  informally  in  order  to  determine 
the  needs  and  interests  of  industry  and  consumers  in  Broward  County. 

Students  in  the  Marketing  Management  Seminar  courses  are  conducting 
a  survey  of  the  residents  in  the  condominiums  and  mobile  home  trailer 
parks  in  the  area  to  determine  their  interest  in  courses  that  may  be 
offered  by  the  College . 

Students  conduct  research  projects  in  marketing  and  Seminar  II  - 
Marketing  Research. 

The  research  projects  are  assessed  by  the  faculty  to  determine 
possible  implementation  and  revisions  of  curriculum. 

Library 

The  library  is  used  mainly  to  supplement  class  work.   For  example, 
students  may  be  assigned  a  specific  assignment  as  a  research  paper,  or 
it  may  be  used  as  a  source  for  periodical  reports,  etc.... 

The  quality  of  the  library  is  excellent  but  the  quantity  is  limited 
due  to  the  size  and  the  financial  limitations  placed  upon  it-.   For 
example,  microfilm  stacks  and  the  like  are  not  found  there. 

Instructors  use  of  the  library  is  limited.   Some  instructors 
keep  "up  to  date"  in  their  special  fields  by  reading  periodicals  found 
in  the  reserve  reading  room. 

Instructors  supplement  library  resources  by  sharing  personal  copies 
of  current  journals  with  students. 

Physical  Facilities 

At  the  present,  we  have  adequate  classroom  space.   In  the  future, 
we  plan  to  equip  a  laboratory,  and  at  that  time  space  will  become  a 
problem.   Our  enrollment  should  increase  greatly  in  the  future  and 
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this  will  add  to  the  space  problem. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  building  be  renovated  to  provide 
display  windows  to  be  used  by  students  in  the  Marketing  Management 
courses  (for  example,  fashion  merchandising). 

Storage  space  for  new  equipment  plus  additional  file  cabinets 
are  needed. 

Platforms  and  steps ,  free  standing  mirrors  are  needed  for  Fashion 
Merchandising . 

Changes  for  Departmental  Policies  and  Procedures 

The  person  in  charge  of  Coordinating  the  class  v;ork  of  the  students 
and  on-the-job  training  should  not  have  to  teach  15  contact  hours  a 
week.   Since  so  much  time  is  involved  in  outside  school  activities  the 
15  contact  hours  should  be  reduced  to  6-9  contact  hours  as  suggested 
by  Florida's  Department  of  Education  in  Bulletin  74  H-F-  Revised  May  1971, 
Consideration  should  be  given  to  the  coordinator  when  college  committee 
assignments  are  made .   Coordinator  of  programs  should  be  on  an  11-month 
contract . 

All  the  instructors  in  the  Department  should  become  involved  in 
working  with  the  students  in  the  seminar  courses. 

The  number  of  course  preparations  for  each  instructor  should  be 
limited  to  no  more  than  three  per  term. 

The  program  in  three  seminar  courses  is  being  individualized. 

The  members  of  the  faculty  in  the  Marketing  Management  Depart- 
ment suggest  that  consideration  be  given  to  establishing  a  Department 
of  Marketing,  Management,  and  Services  in  the  Division  of  Business 
Administration.  The  Head  of  the  Department  would  work  very  closely 
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with  the  Chairman  of  the  Division  in  considering  new  programs. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  following  areas  be  included  in  the 
Department:   Insurance,  Real  Estate,  Banking,  Savings  and  Loan, 
Purchasing,  Marketing,  and  Fashion  Merchandising. 

New  programs  in  marketing,  management,  and  services  should  be 
added  to  the  curriculum  in  the  Department  as  the  needs  of  the  students 
dictate . 

The  Seminar  courses  would  continue  to  be  a  part  of  the  core 
curriculum  for  students  in  the  Department.   These  courses  would 
provide  on-the-job  training  in  the  different  areas. 

Projections 

Equipment  and  supplies  have  been  ordered  to  equip  a  laboratory 
for  students  in  the  management  program.   Space  is  needed  for  this  equip- 
ment.  A  room  that  would  be  adequate  for  25-30  students  plus  the  equip- 
ment is  recommended.   A  person  will  need  to  be  employed  to  be  in  charge 
of  the  laboratory. 

Based  on  the  projections  for  the  College  for  the  next  ten  years, 

< 

the  increase  in  high  school  distributive  education  programs  and  the 

increased  demand  for  qualified  personnel  in  marketing  education  pro- 
grams in  Broward  County,  there  will  be  a  need  to  increase  the  number 
of  faculty  members  and  the  course  offerings . 

With  an  F.T.E.  of  5,700  in  1971--72,  there  are  three  full-time 
instructors.   In  1981-82,  the  projection  is  F.T.E.  of  15,800.   This 
data  along  with  the  expansion  of  courses  in  the  department  indicate 
a  need  of  ten  to  twelve  full-time  instructors  on  the  three  campuses. 
Course  offerings  will  be  changed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  community. 
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Additional  areas  of  specialization  within  the  department  will  be  implemented 
as  the  need  arises .   Instructors  in  the  department  keep  in  close  contact 
with  the  advisory  groups  in  order  to  make  the  program  as  effective  as 
possible . 

Projections  for  Fashion  Merchandising 

Retail  Buying — this  course  will  be  organized  to  introduce  the  student 
to  the  role  of  a  buyer  in  merchandising.   The  student  will  study  units 
in  interpreting  customer  demand,  merchandising  math,  and  fashion  coor- 
dination. 

Fashion  Promotion  and  Coordination — this  course  will  be  designed 
to  acquaint  the  student  with  all  areas  of  promotion  as  it  relates  to 
fashion  merchandising.   The  student  will  learn  to  coordinate  budgets 
with  promotion  as  well  as  hov/  to  put  on  a  fashion  show. 

Textiles — this  course  will  be  organized  to  acquaint  students  with 
fibers  and  fabrics .   Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  a  relation  to  customers 
and  merchandising. 

History  of  Clothing — this  course  Vv'ill  be  designed  to  help  the 
student  learn  the  relation  of  history  and  art  to  clothing  design.   The 
student  will  also  learn  about  reeuring   cycles  in  fashion. 

Sociological-Economic  Factors  of  Clothing — this  course  will  be 
designed  to  help  the  student  understand  about  customer  buying  decisions 
and  wardrobe  planning . 

Interior  Design — this  course  will  be  designed  to  give  the  students 
a  basic  knowledge  of  color,  line,  and  design.   The  student  will  study  the 
role  of  an  interior  decorator  and  make  realistic  applications . 
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Grooming — this  course  will  be  designed  under  a  new  title  for 
both  men  and  women.   It  will  include  fashion,  hair  grooming,  figure 
control,  and  vocal,  social  and  professional  poise. 

It  is  suggested  that  an  additional  course  be  added  to  the  curriculum 
to  provide  for  the  student  who  is  interested  in  establishing  his  own 
business.   It  is  suggested  that  the  Seminar  courses  be  changed  as 
follows : 

BA  173  -  (Remain  the  same) 

BA  174  -  Course  description  to  be  the  same  as  current  BA  283 

BA  283  -  Course  description  to  be  the  same  as  current  BA  284 

BA  284  -  Seminar  IV:   Small  Business  Administration  (Management) 
Course  designed  for  the  individual  who  in  interested  in 
establishing  his  own  business.   Emphasis  on  business  law, 
accounting,  recruiting  and  supervising  employees,  and 
decisions  related  to  setting  up  and  operating  a  small 
business.   Projects  will  include  contact  with  ovmers  of 
small  businesses . 


•-  .  APPENDIX  I 

FOLLOW-UP  STUDY  OM  STUDENTS  GRADUATING 
FROM  MID-ldAJIAGEMENT  PROGRAl-1  IN  1969  &  1970 

During  1969  ten  students  graduated  frotr.  Broward  CoEcnunity  College 
in  the  Mid-Management  Program  with  an  Associate  of  Science  or  an  Associate 
of  Arts  Degree  in  Distribution  and  Marketing.  In  1970  tv.-elve  students 
graduated. 

We  had  the  fun  of  contacting  each  one  of  then  by  phone  (or  a  niGmber 
of  the  fiiraily  for  those  students  who  were  a  long  distance  avjay)  to  find 
out  what  they  are  doing  and  planning.  The  following  students  graduated 
in  1969;  Terry  Eowen,  Barbara  Campbell,  Dale  Harris >  Harry  Howell,  John  Karr» 
Eddie  Kldd,  William  Lemicux,  Dennis  Ostheini,  Frank  Sandidge,  and  Annette  Tew. 

In  1970  these  students  graduated:  Walter  Dinneen,  Richard  Gays,  Jr., 
John  Graffeo,  Robert  Kinnane,  Steven  Ludwig,  Gerald  Kiduvitch,  J.  Kenneth 
O'Donnell,  Gerald  Radomski,  Rudyard  Ress,  George  Town,  George  VJakelyn  and 
Thomas  Waltz. 

In  suuraary  here  is  xjhat  we  learned  froa  our  follow-up  study. 

12  Students  employed  in  field  of  training  as  Supervisors  or  Asst.  Managers 
1  Student  employed  in  field  of  training  as  regular  employee 
7  Students  enrolled  full-time  in  College  in  field  of  narketing 
1  Student  enrolled  full-tine  in  College  in  other  field 
1  Student  serving  in  Armed  Service  of  the  U.S. 

Considering  the  trend  of  what  becomes  of  students  graduating  frora  the  Mid- 
Management  in  Distribution  and  Marketing  at  BCC  it  appears  that  twenty  of  the 
V^  tv;enty-tv7o  students  or  91%  can  in  fact  be  considered  as  developing  leaders  in 
marketing. 
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The  remaining  two  students  (9%) ,  one  studying  Pre-Medicine  at  the 
University  of  Florida  and  one  student  in  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  \rith  a   fine 
record — speaks  well  for  them. 

VJe  felt  that  doing  our  study  by  phone  would  give  it  a  personal  touch 
and  give  us  a  100%  response.  It  worked  out  that  vjay.  Next  year  we  would 
like  to  include  all  Mid-Management  gradxiates  from  Broward  Community  College 


^ 
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FOLLOW-UP  STUDY  OJI  STUDEin?S  GRADUATING 
FROM  MID-MAWAGEIEI^IT  PROGRAM  SPRING  19 69 


DurinG  the  past  year  nine  Mid-Management  students  graduated  vith  the  tvo 
year  AGsociatc  of  Science  Degree  5.n  Business  Administration  from  EJC.  In  alpha- 
"betical  order  here  is  a  hrief  account  of  what  they  are  doing  and  planning. 

1   Terry  Lee  Bowen»  19^9-70  President  of  FAME,  is  taking  additional  general 
education  courses  at  DJC.  He  intends  to  transfer  to  Florida  Atlantic  University 
soon  to  work  on  a  Bachelor  of  Science  Degree  and  "become  a  Teacher-Coordinator 
of  Distributive  Education  under  the  guidance  of  Dr.  Leroy  M.  Buckner.  He  is 
also  employed  "by  Eurdines  Department  Store  at  Fashion  Square  in  Pompano,  Florida 
in  the  Men's  T\irnishings  Department.  Recently  he  married  Miss  Jane  Shannon  last 
year's  President  of  FAIE  who  also  plans  to  get  her  Bachelor  of  Science  Degree 
from  Florida  Atlantic  University  and  hecoae  a  D.  E.  Teacher-Coordinator. 

Barhara  Louise  Campbell,  last  year's  First  Place  vinner  in  FAI-IE's  In- 
dividual Marketing  Improvement  Project,  is  also  talcing  additional  general  edu- 
cation coujTses  at  BJC  and  plans  to  transfer^  to  Florida  Atlantic  University  for 
a  Bachelor  of  Science  Degree  as  a  D.  E.  Teacher-Coordinator. 

Harry  E.  Howell  is  a  fiill-time  student  at  Florida  Atlantic  University.  He 
has  his  sights  on  a  bachelor's  degree  and  becoming  a  D.  E.  Teacher-Coordinator. 

John  Karr  is  self  employed,  •  He  stays  busy  with  interests  in  race  horses 
and  b\jying  and  selling  securities. 

Eddie  Ray  Kidd  is  working  full-time  as  factory  representative  for  the  R.  E. 
Brown  and  Associates  Inc. 

Williara  A.  Lemieux  has  joined  the  army.  He  decided  he  would  get  his 
service  obligations  out  of  the  \T£.y. 
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Dennis  Paul  Ostheim  is  a  full-tiiue  student  in  Business  Administration  at 
the  University  of  South  Florida  at  Tampa.   He  is  making  good  progress  and 
likes  his  studies. 

Frank  Coleman  Sandidge  is  employed  full-time  at  Richards  Department 
Store  at  the  Laudcrhill  Mall.   This  v.-as  his  training  agency  vhile  a  Kid- 
Managenent  student  at  BJC.  V.a   has  been  promoted  to  Assistant  Manager  of  his 
department.   Frank  is  also  taking  general  education  courses  anticipating  that 
he  will  continue  his  education  for  a  Bachelor  of  Science  Degree  in  Business 
Administration.   lie  served  as  President  of  the  Brouard  Sales  and  Marketing 
Club  the  first  term  and  during  the  past  year  has  been  on  the  FAME  State  Ex- 
ecutive Council. 

Junic  Amiette  Tew  is  a  full-time  employee  for  her  former  Training  Station, 
Exotic  Gardens,  Inc.   She  works  in  the  Sales  Promotion  Department. 

\7hen  last  contacted,  all  graduates  were  looking  forward  to  interesting 
and  satisfying  careers  in  distribution  and  marketing.  • ■ 


I 
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GRADUATE  FOLLOW-UP 

In  order  to  do  a  follov-up  study  concerning  our  mid-aanageEent 
progroEij  ve  have  attempted  to  use  the  enrollment  figures  to  serve  as 
a  basis  for  arriving  at  soae  significant  consideration  on  how  to  go 
about  studying  our  program. 

The  mid-manageraent  program  started  at  the  Junior  College  of 
Brovard  County  in  the  fall  of  the  19^^-65  school  year.  During  the 
first  year»  a  verj'  small  number  of  students  enrolled  in  the  program. 
It  appears  that  the  sraaJLl  enrollment  vas  due  to  several  important 
factors : 

1.  Students  vere  not  acquainted  vith  the  goals  and  the  oppor- 
tunities of  the  program. 

2.  There  appeared  to  be  an  unrealistic  attitude  that  everj-'one 
must  have  a  four-year  college  degree. 

3.  The  progr^a  had  not  been  in  existence  long  enough  to  have 
acquired  any  "success  stories"  about  previous  students. 

h,  Tliere  vas  no  organized  effort  to  sell  the  program  to  the 
high  school  distributive  education  students. 

During  the  second  year  in  operation,  out  of  the  55  students 
entered  in  the  mid-management  program ,  l6  vere  available  to  take 
the  intermediate  course,  nine  of  these  students  continued  in  the 
advanced  phase  of  the  program. 

Twenty-three  students  entered  the  introductory  course  in  the 
third  year.  Twenty  students  continued  into  the  intermediate  pro- 
grsm,  and  nine  of  those  students  vent  into  the  advanced  phase. 
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Since  the  mid-management  program  started,  152  students  have 
\,       enrolled,  58  students  have  gone  on  to  the  intermediate  course. 
Of  these  students,  30  vent  on  into  the  advanced  program. 

The  interesting  question  ai'ises  as  to  the  reason  or  reasons 
for  the  difference  in  the  number  of  students  entering  the  program. 
The  second  year  55  students  entered  the  program  whereas  during  the 
third  year  only  23  entered  the  program.  In  the  fourth  year,  so  far 
ve  have  only  the  figures  for  tenns  one  and  tvo  vhich  is  Hi,  hut  not 
the  first  summer  term.  V.'e  have  not  been  able  to  run  a  research 
study  on  this  quustion.  V7e  believe  big  changes  in  the  personnel  in 
the  Guidance  and  Counseling  Department  had  a  lot  to  do  with  it. 

However,  ve  believe  ve  should  devise  better  promotion  methods. 
Our  recent  visits  to  chapters  at  high  schools  in  the  area  have  been 
one  method  of  attracting  new  students  to  enter  the  program. 
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TEEM  I 

TEK-1  II 

Total  for 
6I4-.65  school 
year 


First  year  196^-65 

BA  173 
Introductory 
Mid-Management 

10 
15 


TERM  I 

TEPi'I  II 

SUI'MER  TERM 

Total  for 
65-66  school 
year 

TERM  I 

T-ERI-I  II 

TEPM  III  A 

Total  for 
66-67  school 
year 

TEPJ-:  I    • 

TERM  II 

Total  to  end 
of   TEK'I  II 


25 

Second  year  I965-66 

17 

30 

8 


55 
Third  year  I966-67 
5 
18 
8' 


31 
Fourth  year  I967- 
11 
30 

"la 


BA  283  BA  2Ci* 

Intermediate  Advanced 

Kid-Management     Mid-Management 


2 

10 
k 


16 

15 
5 
3 


23 

9 
8 


6 
6 

IS" 


GRAIID  TOTAL 
TO  DATE 


152 


58 


30 
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School 
Year 


GRADUATE  FOLLOVJ-UP  STUDY 


Armed    Continued  in    Continued   ** 
Services   VJork  trained    Education     Total 


1965-66 


1966-67 


TOTALS 
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During  the  second  school  year,  1955-66,  there  were  three  graduates. 
One  is  in  the  armed  forces  and  two  have  continued  full-time  responsible 
jobs  in  their  respective  areas  of  training.   Thus  far  they  have  achieved 
the  position  of  department  heads  in  two  local  department  stores. 

In  1966-57,  there  were  six  graduates.   One  graduate  entered  the 
armed  service,  two  will  pursue  advanced  studies  in  Distribution  and 
Marketing,  and  three  students  will  continue  on  a  full-time  basis  in 
their  training  agency  with  increased  duties  and  responsibilities. 
As  the  years  go  by,  we  are  expecting  outstanding  success  stories 
from  thise  graduates. 

Conclusions 


There  is  a  need  to  find  better  answers  to  the  problem  of  how 
to  attract  more  qualified  students  into  the  program. 

The  follov;-up  study  raises  questions  in  regard  to  what  will  add 
"holding  power"  for  the  intermediate  and  advanced  specialized 
Mid-Management  courses . 

It  is  suggested  that  a  more  recent  survey  be  taken  of  graduates 
of  the  Marketing  Management  Program  in  tjrder  to  ascertain  the  feelings 
concerning  the  program  after  graduating  and  to  measure  the  success  of 
the  graduates . 


I 
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APFEKDIX  II 


The  Inetitution's  Gre.de  Distributions,  the  Business  Administration 
Department's  Grade  Distributions,  and  tho  Marketing  Maneigeraent 
Program's  Grade  Distributions  Cosrpared 


1970  -  1971  TERM  I 
TOTAL    D     F     W 


WT 


BA  Courses 

12.5 

22.5 

20,2 

Institution 

14.1 

2iuU 

2U.I 

BA  130 

8.6 

3U.U 

35.9 

BA  170 

19.1 

33.0 

25.5 

BA  173 

19.0 

Ul.6 

11.9 

BA  283 

25.0 

kl.l 

25.0 

BA  2Bk 

» 

11.1 

66.7 

55.3   6.0 
2U.1  «=  66,6      6.5 


1.6 
2.1 
2A 


2.2 
3.0 


WP 


.9   17.1   2.1   k.9 


AU 
9.S 


1970  -  1971  TEPJI  II 

D     F     W 


BA  Courses  12.9  19.5  21.3 

Institution  15-1  23.1  21.8 

BA  130  6.0  32.5  25.3 

BA  170  12.2  26.5  22.5 

BA~171  1.6  26.6  39.1 

BA  173  19.5  19.5  17.1 

BA  271  16.7  29.2  33.3 

BA  283  1^.3  k2,9  28.6 

BA  284  33.3  11.1  44. It 


\7T 


^TP 


AU 


6.0   1.6 
5.6   2.9 

1.2 

3.1 

9.1* 


,4   20.7   1.9   5.1  3.6   6.5 
,8   19.9   1.0   4.6  2.6   1,0 


A      B      C 

BA  Courses  iFTS   20, U   207^ 

Institution  20.9   28.6   20.6 
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1970  -1971  TERl^  III  A 


A 


B 


BA  Courses  lO.U   19.8   31.2 
Institution  11.8   23.9   27. 2 


1969  -  1970  TERiM  I' 

D  F  WW 


9.5       2.5 
6.5      3.7 


V7T 


VvT 


.k     18.1         .I4       6.2       .9 

1.0       lil.it  1.6  J4.9      l..'i 


BA  Courses  11. U   19.7   26.5 
Instituiion  13.2   23-3   25.3 


1969  -  1970  TERM  II 

D  F  WF 


W 


V7T 


WP 


0.9       3.1*  .7     21.7         .8       It. 9 

6.8      3J'  1.2    18.3         .7      1^.9 


B 


1968  -  1969  TER!^  I 

D  F  VJF 


BA  Courses     13.0       20,7       3i.2 
Institus.on     12.0       2li.O       28,8 


8.8       2.8 
8.7      3.5 


.6    11.6 
1.1    11.0 


W 


9.2 

7.2 


1968  -  1969  tEI^M  II 
ABC  D 

BA  Co-orses — W7t~-~237T--~3r:?. " — " — 8T^r~ 


Institution  12.6   2i;.l   27.5 


8.3 
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APPENDIX  III 

Ten-Year  Long  Range  Study- 

P.T.E. 

Projection                     HC 

Central 

Vl'K  By  Campus 
North 

South 

5J00 

7,800 

^,2hh 

1*56 

- 

6,700 

,      9,000 

5,700 

1,000 

- 

7,500 

10,000 

5,200 

2,300 

~ 

8.700 

11,000 

U,700 

3,200 

800 

9,500 

12,000 

3,800 

3,800 

1,900 

1^,200 

13,300 

1|,100 

h  ,i00 

2,000 

ll,li00 

ih.COO 

i4,6oo 

li,600 

.2,200 

12,000 

15,300 

J^.950 

J*, 950 

2,200 

15,000 

18, TOO 

6,000 

6,000 

3,000 

15,100 

18,800 

6,0li0 

6,0!i0 

3,020 

15,800 

19,700 

6,300 

6,300 

3,200 

Graduates  by  M3,1or  by  Ye&r 
1967  -  63  I960  -  69  1969  "  Tp  1970  "  71 

M  AS  AA  AS  AA         AS  Ail         AS 

0  1  15  2  1  U  0 


Full-Tiiaa 

Male  Fesale 


2290 


1120 


Full-Tiiae 
*  Male  Female 


710 


520 


1971  "  1972  TERM  I 
University  Parallel 

Paj-t—TiKie 
1-lale   _        Female 

1267  576 

Technical 

Pca-t-Time 
Male         Female 


912 


528 


Total 


5253 
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APPENDIX  III,  Ten-Year  Long  Range  Study,  continued 

Total  College  Studies 

PuH-Tine  Part-Time 

{%le Female  Male  Fc-gale  Total 

3000  l6ko  2179  noli  7923 


EHROLLI'SQITS 
1969-Teni]  I       1970-Tem  II        m  A       III  B        '70~I        ^71-11        '70-III  A        '70-III  B 
113  93  13  128  83  U6 

2 
71  53 

3h  2T 

17 

9  22 

6  U 

1968-Term  I   1968-Tcrra  II   III  A   III  B   '68-1   » 69-11   *69-lll  A   * 69-111  B 


128 

83 

20 

2 

9k 

98 

6k 

1*2 

Jil 

2k 

12 

28 

9 

9 

76 

62 

12 

9k 

16 

15 

ko 

56 

13 

27 

k3 

2k 

53 

kx 

26 

2 

11 

33 

k 

16 
6 

21 

32 

6 

9 

8 

18 

11 

6 

6 

6 

17 
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ENEOLLMEHTS»  continued 

1971-Term  I 
62 

96 

21 

10  ' 

11 


1972-73  Term  I 


BA  130  119 

BA  135  13 

BA  170  95 

BA  173  30 

BA  283  3 

BA  284  21 


^^>classes  were  combined 


Major  Field  1971-Terra  I 
Pre-Management  University  Parallel 


Full-Tlee 
Male  Female 


12 

15 


Pa^ 

:t- 

-Tirae 

Male 

Female 

Total 

10 

1 

27 

2 

1 

17 

TOTAL 
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APPENDIX  IV 
Course  Outlines  and  Pre-Tests 


SALESMANSHIP  -  BA  130 


FOR 

THE 

VJEEK 

OF 

AUG 

28 

SEPT   5 

11 

18 

25 

OCT 

2 

9 

16 

23 

30 

CHAPTERS ; 


2&3 
4 
5 
6 


TEST  -  Chapters  1-5 


873 
8&9 

10 
..  11 

12 


TEST  -  Chapters  6-10 


NOV 


6 
13 
20 
27 


13&14 
15 

16&17 
18 


TEST  -  Chapters  11-15 


DEC  4 
11 
14-20 


19&20 
REVIEW 

eIcam 


PERIODICAL  REPORTS 

1.   Due:   Sept.  25,  Oct.  30,  Nov.. 27. 

2  .   Source  :   SALES  MA1nIAGEI4ENT  ,  THE  AMERICAN  SALESMAN ,  JOURNAL  OF  MARKETING 


ADVERTISING  AGE,  HARVARD  BUSINESS  REVIEW,  ETC.... 

3.   How:   a.   TWO  typewritten  pages  -  staples  -  name  and  course  number  in  ri^-ht 
hand  corner. 

b.  One  page  to  be  brief  summary  of  article,  and  one  page  to  explain 
your  reactions  to  the  article  and  why. 

c.  Include  the  name  of  periodical,  the  title  of  article,  date,  and 
page  number. 

FILM  ^ 


THE    SALESf4AN    ISN'T   DEAD    -   F-129      AUG    30 


APPENDIX   V 
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NAOMI  L.  CONLEY 


Degrees 


B.5.    Pembroke  State  University,  Pembroke,  North  Carolina  1961 

M.Ed.   University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.  1962 

Ed.D.   University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville,  Tennessee  1965 

Post  Graduate  -  Nev;  York  University,  New  York  1972 

Graduate  Courses 


Critical  Evaluation  of  Problems  and  Review  of  Current  Literature 

in  Business 
Tests  and  Measurements  in  Business  Education 
Techniques  for  Guidance  applied  to  Business  Education 
Problems  in  Business  Educat ion--Typewr i t ing- 
Problems  in  Business  Educat ion--Shorthand 
Problems  in  Business  Educat i on--Adminis trat ion 
Principles  of  Marketing 
Personnel  Relations 
Punched  Car  Methods 
Electronic  Data  Processing 
Distributive  Educat ion--Adu 1 t  Program 
Distributive  Education  Leadership  Development 
Supervision  of  Cooperative  Distributive  Education  Program 
Growth  &  Development  of  School  Child 
Curriculum  Construction 
Secondary  Education  in  United  States 
Principles  &  Practice  of  College  Teaching 
Guidance  in  Sghool 

Guidance  Student  Personnel  Service 
Advanced  Educational  Psychology 
Supervision  of  Student  Teachers 
American  Higher  Education 
Comparative  Philosophies  of  Education 
Educational  Statistics 
Group  Dynamics 

Advanced  Educational  Statistics 
History  of  Education  < 

Trends    in   Theory   and    Practice    of   Administration   and    Supervision 
Personnel    Problems 
Methods--Market ing    and    Distribution 


la 
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NAOMI  L.  CONLEY 

Prof^ess  iona  1  Activities 
September  1,  1971  -  August  31,  1972 

Served  as  Sponsor  of  Sigrna  Mu  Gamma 

Attended  Officers'  Training  Conference,  Orlando,  Florid; 

Attended  Florida  Business  Education  Association,  Daytona  Beach 

Attended  Southern  Business  Education  Association  Conference, 
Atlanta,  Georgia 

Attended  Mid-Conference,  Florida  DECA,  Brevard,  Florida 

Attended  State  Leadership  Conference,  Florida  DECA,  Orlando 

Attended  PJational  Leadership  Conference,  DECA,  Los  Angeles 

Attended  Gregg  V/orkshop,  Do  ra  1  Country  Club,  Miami 

Attended  Vocational  Technical  and  Adult  Education  Conference, 
Miami  Beach 

Attended  Vocational  Technical  Drive-In  Conference,  Pier  66, 
Fort  Lauderdale 

Attended  Business  Education  Workshop  sponsored  by  FAU 

Attended  Sales  and  Marketing  Executives  meetings  in  Fort 
Lauderdale  and  V/esi  Palm  Beach 

Supervised  field  trips  to  Publix's  Warehouse,  Miami, 
and  Pratt-Wh itney ,  West  Palm  Beach 

Attended  two  Investment  Seminars,  Palm  Beach 

Taught  course,  Introduction  to  Management,  for  Savings  and 
Loan  Association,  West  Palm  Beach 

Joined  and  participated   in  Delta  Kappa  Gamma  meetings 

Earned  tv/o  credits   -  New  York  University  - 
Workshop  -  Marketing  and  Distribution 

Attended . meet ing  of  the  Execut  ive   Committee  of  Florida  DECA 
Fort  Pierce 

Was  El-ected  'Member  of-  Bo-ard  of-G-oA/ernors-for  Florida  DECA 
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Gerri  Gatlin 

Activities  for  School  Year  1971-1972 


1.  Served  as  an  Executive  board  member  of  the  Junior  Advertising  Club,  a 
division  of  the  Advertising  and  Sales  Executive  Club  of  K.C. 

2.  Is  presently  Secretary  for  the  Ninth  District  American  Advertising  Federation. 

3.  Coordinated  fashion  shov;s  for  Met calf  South  Shopping  Center,  the  2nd  largest 
shopping  center  in  K.  C. 

h.      Modeled  and  instructed  charm  and  modeling  courses  for  Sears. 

5.  Planned  and  conducted  a  Retail  Advertising  Seminar  vith  Kansas  State  U.  for 
businessmen  throughout  the  state  of  Kansas . 

6.  Judged  in  local  beauty  contests  emd  Miss  Teenage  America  Pageants. 

7.  Planned  and  coordinated  adult  education  courses  in  modeling  and  wardrobe 
planning. 

8.  Served  in  a  part-time  capacity  as  assistant  buyer  and  fashion  coordinator 
for  Lisma.n's  Specialty  stores  in  K.  C. 

9.  Served  on  many  occasions  as  a  guest  speaJier  for  civic  groups. 
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GERRI  GATLIN 


GRADUATE  COURSES : 

Business  Curriculum 

Principles  and  Philosophies  of  D.E. 

Marketing 

Retail  Management 

D.E.  Workshop 

Problems  and  Methods  in  D.E. 

Improvement  of  Instruction  in  Mdse . 

Organization  and  Administration  of  D.E. 

Field  Problems  in  D.E. 

Problems  in  Business  Education 

Graduate  Readings  in  Bus.  Ed. 

Readings  in  Clothing,  Textiles,  s  Mdse. 

D.E.  Workshop 

Marketing  Management 

Philosophy  of  the  Jr .  College 

DEGREES : 

B.S.   Southwestern  State  College    Bus.  Ed. 
M.S.   Oklahoma  State  University     Dist.  Ed. 
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BROWARD  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 


Central  Campus  •  Davie   Road 

Fort   Lauderdale,  Florida     33314 

(305)  581-8700 


Broward  Community  College  Business  Administration  Chairman,  Phil  Trees  has  announced  that  registration  is 
now  open  for   the  following  course. 

FASHION  MERCHANDISING 

This  introductory  course  covers  dynamics  of  fashion,  materials  of  fashion,  manufacturers  of  fashion  apparel  and 
accessories,  and  the  retail  merchandising  of  fashion  including  interpreting  customer  demand,  managing  fashion 
assortments,   (selection,  promotion,  and  coordination). 

This  course  can  be  applied  to  an  A.S.  Degree  in  Marketing  Management  with  a  fashion  merchandising  specialty. 

Broward  Community   College  has  hired: 

MISS  GERRI  G.  GATLIN 

to  coordinate,  teach,  and  develop  a  comprehensive  fashion  merchandising  program.  Miss  Gatlin  was  in  charge 
of  the  fashion  merchandising  program  at  Johnson  County  Community  College.  In  addition.  Miss  Gatlin  s  background 
includes: 

Executive  board  member  of  the  Junior  Advertising  Club, 
a  division  of  A.S.E. 

Secretary  for  ttie  Ninth  District  American  Advertising  Federation. 

Fashion  coordinator  for  Metcalf  South  Shopping  Center. 

Modeling  and  instruction  in  charm  and  modeling  for  Sears. 

Conducted  a   Retail  Advertising  Seminar  with  K.S.U.,   for  businessman   throughout  the  state  of  Kansas. 

Judged  beauty  contests. 

This  course  will  be  offered:  ^ 

DATE:      Starts  August  28th 

2:00  -  3:00  p.m.   -  M  W   F   or 
August  30th  -  7:00  -  9:45   p.m. 
Wednesday  nights. 

PLACE:      BCC  North  Campus 

1000  Coconut  Creek   Boulevard,   (Pompano   Beach 
Exit  off  the  Sunshine  State  Parkway) 

COST:       $30.00  plus  textbook.   If  taken  for  college 
credit,  new  students  pay  a  one-time  $10.00 
application  fee  for  admission.   (If  not  a 
resident  of   Florida  for  one  year,   must  pay 
non-resident  fee  of  $84.00). 

Register  now  by  completing  the  enclosed   form  and   mailing   it  with  your  check  to: 

BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION   DIVISION 
BROWARD  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 
^     3501    Southwest   Davie   Road 
Fort   Lauderdale,   Florida     33314 

For  further  information  call  581-8700  -   Ext.  205. 
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RICHARD  GOODWIN  -  PROFESSIONAL  ACTIVITIES  -  1971-1972 

1971-72     Board  of  Governors  of  the  Florida  Association  of  Managerial 
Education 

1972        Educational  Member  of  the  Sales  and  Marketing  Executive  Club 
of  Fort  Lauderdale 

1972        Contributing  member  of  Florida's  Distributive  Education 
Research  Consortium 

1972  Chairman  of  the  Marketing  Department's  Self-Study  Committee 

1971-72  Self-Study  Committee  on  Curriculum 

1971  Attended  Officer  Training  Conference  -  Orlando 

1971  Attended  Florida  Business  Association  -  Daytona  Beach 

1971  Co-sponsor  of  Sigma  Mu  Gamma 
1971-72  Member  of  Florida  Deca 

1972  Attended  State  Leadership  Conference,  Florida  Deca,  Orlando 

1972        Attended  Vocational  Technical  Drive  -  In  Conference,  Pier  66, 
Fort  Lauderdale 

1971        Supervised  field  trip  to  P\iblix's  Warehouse,  Miami 


.# 
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PROPOSED  COURSE  OF  STUDY 

Richard  H.  Goodwin 

A.B.  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  NC.  1966 
M.BA.  University  of  Miami,  Coral  Gables  Fl .   1969 
POST  GRADUATE  -  Florida  Atlantic  University,  1970-71 

I .   Graduate  Courses 


Essentials  of  Economics  I  GBU  631 

Essentials  of  Business  Statistics  GBU  636 

Essentials  of  Management  GBU  637 

Advanced  Business  Statistics  EST  621 

Commerce  and  Law  •  GBU  605 

Essentials  of  Finance  GBU  635 

Management  Theory  MGT  623 

Advanced  Corporation  Finance  FIN  651 

Security  Analysis  FIN  652 

Essentials  of  Accounting  GBU  633 

Analysis  of  Financial  Statements  ACC  602 

Business  Policies  MGT  621 
Essentials  of  Marketing              •   GBU  639 

Market  Research  '  MKT  602 

Current  Marketing  Problems  Seminar  MKT  634 

Advanced  Marketing  Management  MKT  607 

Advanced  Advertising  proglems  MKT  503 


BUSINESS  LAW 


REAL  ESTATE  &  BUSINESS  LAW  AREA 


BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION  &  ECONOMICS  DIVISION 


SELF-STUDY  REPORT 


FEBRUARY,  1973 


Chaiman :   Timothy  Donohue 


BUSINESS  LAW 

Purpose 

The  purpose  of  the  Business  Law  Program  is  to  provide  training 
in  coitimercial  law  and  to  achieve  specifically  the  following  objectives; 

1.  Provide  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  legal 
principles  concerning  commercial  law. 

2 .  Train  students  to  apply  these  principles  to  actual 
situations . 

3  .  Make  students  aware  of  the  types  of  legal  problems 
and  through  the  application  of  legal  principles , 
to  recognize  when  expert  legal  help  is  required. 
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Courses 

Business  Law  is  taught  in  two  semesters .   BA  231  comprises  the 
following  areas:   introduction  to  law,  contacts,  agency,  commercial 
paper  and  personal  property.   BA  232  comprises  sales,  security  devices, 
partnerships,  corporations,  real  property,  estates,  wills,  trusts,  and 
government  and  business  relations . 

Business  Law  courses  are  provided  for  all  business  majors,  generally 
as  an  elective,  and  required  for  accounting  majors  and  legal  secretary 
students. 

Students 


There  are  no  requirements  or  prerequisites  established  for  any 
college  student.   Many  students,  particularly  in  night  sessions,  are 
adults  who  have  from  experience  found  a  need  for  the  subject.   Total 
student  enrollment  figures  are  as  follows : 

1967-68      1968-69       1969-70       1970-71      1971-72 

529  568  760  912  735 


Enrollment  Comparison 


TERM  I  TERM  I 

1968  1972 


BA  231  -  164      BA  231  -  339 
BA  232  -   57       BA  232  -  19 

In  general ,  student  quality  appears  unchanged  over  the  past  few 

years .   Night  sections  attract  the  older  students  who  generally 

perform  better  than  the  day  students . 
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Tests 

Tests  include  mainly  multiple  choice,  true/false,  and  short 
case  problems.   Essay  tests  are  also  given  occasionally,  but  for  major 
tests,  essay-type  questions  are  too  time  consuming  to  peirmit  adequate 
and  thorough  testing. 

Faculty 

Two  permanent  faculty  members  with  J.D.  Degrees,  who  are 
attorneys  and  members  of  the  Florida  Bar  teach  most  of  the  business 
law  classes.   Dr.  Narshall  Nance  is  the  area  leader  and  has  seven 
years  teaching  experience.   Dr.  Timothy  W.  Donohue  has  thirteen 
years  teaching  experience .    Competent  local  attorneys  and  several 
judges  act  as  part-time  instructors  and  provide  excellent  backgrounds 
from  theory  and  practice  for  teaching  Busienss  Law. 

Library 

Library  resources  are  adequate  and  funds  are  available  for 
useful  additions  as  they  become  necessary. 

Physical  Resources 

Faculty  members  have  individual  offices.   Offices,  classrooms 
and  equipment  are  completely  adequate . 
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BUSINESS  LAW 

Projections 

No  particular  change  appears  necessary  in  the  foreseeable  future. 
More  students  are  now  taking  BA  231  as  it  has  been  made  a  requirement 
to  more  programs.   This  trend  will,  no  doubt,  continue.   Fewer  students 
are  no\*  taking  BA  232  than  in  prior  years  as  it  is ,  in  most  cases ,  an 
elective.   An  effort  vyill  be  made  to  increase  this  number  although  our 
main  efforts  and  resources  must  be  devoted  to  BA  231  as  BA  232  can  be 
taken  at  third  and  fourth  year  colleges  for  those  unable  to  fit  it  in 
their  program  here.   No  faculty  changes  appear  necessary  in  the  Business 
Law  area  for  the  next  few  years ,  although  later  another  permanent  faculty 
member  may  be  required  for  business  law  and  real  estate  combined. 
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CONTRACTING  AND  CIVIL  ENGINEERING 


SELF -STUDY  REPORT 


March  1973 


Chairman : 

Lorenz  Minicone 


CONTRACTING  AND  CIVIL  ENGINEERING 
Aims 

The  purpose  of  the  Contracting  and  Civil  Engineering  Technology 
program  is  to  educate  and  train  students  for  employment  as  Engineering 
Technicians  to  aid  in  the  design  and  construction  of  buildings ,  highv/ays , 
bridges,  utilities,  and  other  useful  facilities.   This  program  is 
consistent  with  the  philosophy  and  purposes  of  Broward  Community  College 
as  stated  in  the  annual  catalog. 

Broward  County  is  one  of  the  most  rapidly  growing  counties  in  the 
country;  therby,  establishing  a  growing  need  for  Civil  Engineering 
Technicians.   A.S.  Degree  students  have  no  difficulty  obtaining  employ- 
ment.  While  in  school  a  majority  of  students  hold  part-time  jobs. 
Students  seeking  the  B.S.  Degree  can  transfer  to  the  University  of 
South  Florida  or  West  Florida,  or  the  University  of  Miami. 

Students 


The  program  has  no  special  entrance  requirements,  but  students 
are  urged  to  follow  the  sequences  of  the  program. 

The  existing  program  started  in  September,  1969.   At  present,  there 
are  forty-three  students  enrolled,  indicating  a  steady  growth  pattern. 
The  community  has  actively  supported  the  program  as  evidenced  by  the 
prominent  citizens  serving  on  the  Advisory  Committee. 

The  faculty  has  been  active  in  recruiting  students  from  the  local 
high  schools . 
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Most  classes  are  limited  to  twenty-four  students,  particularly 
if  drafting  tables  are  required.   Classes  in  the  materials  testing 
laboratory  are  limited  to  twelve  students .   Evening  lecture  classes 
are  limited  to  thirty-five  students,  the  number  of  seats  available 
in  the  largest  lecture  room  in  the  Technical  Building. 

Scheduling  of  courses  for  night  classes  is  rotated  to  accommodate 
part-time  students.   Generally  sophomore  level  courses  are  scheduled 
for  mornings  to  allow  students  to  engage  in  afternoon  employment. 
Alarjii  are  attending  the  University  of  South  Florida  and  Florida 
Atlantic  University.   Other  aliimni  are  employed  in  the  following 
positions : 

A .  Surveyors 

B.  Construction  superintendents 

C.  Construction  trade  apprentice  programs 

D.  Draftsmen 

E.  Licensed  contractors 

F.  Management  training  programs 

G.  Highway  inspectors 

Some  students  do  not  complete  the  requirements  for  the  A.S.  Degree, 
but  only  take  courses  which  relate  directly  to  their  work.   These 
students  should  not  be  considered  as  drop-outs  because  they  usually 
receive  promotions  or  salary  increases  as  a  result  of  their  studies 
and  had  no  intention  of  completing  the  total  program. 

Courses 


The  courses  offered  have  been  well  received  and  well  attended,  with 
the  exception  of  the  sophomore  drafting  courses .   The  curriculum  was 
revised  last  year  to  provide  a  "core  program"  for  general  education 
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courses  to  be  taken  by  all  students  in  the  Division  of  Engineering 
Technology.   This  revision  resulted  in  the  substitution  of  the 
drafting  courses  for  two  electives ,  which  has  not  received  favorable 
reaction  from  the  students  in  general.   Curriculum  revisions  are 
si±imitted  to  the  Advisory  Committee  for  approval.   The  "core 
program"  revision  was  approved  by  a  committee  having  representatives 
from  each  area  Advisory  Committee. 

Liaison  with  other  technical  areas  and  other  divisions  of  the 
college  has  been  good.   However,  numerous  complaints  have  been  received 
concerning  the  relevance  of  the  technical  math  courses.   Many  students 
think  more  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  applied  math  for  solution  of 
problems  concerning  hydraulics,  surveying,  force  systems,  etc. 

As  enrollment  increases,  additional  scheduling  problems  are  anti- 
cipated.  It  is  suggested  that  a  better  procedure  be  established  to 
coordinate  class  scheduling  between  all  divisions  of  the  college. 

Audio-visual  aids  are  used  where  adaptable.   A  carousel  slide 
projector  with  a  Wollensak  tape  player  and  a  pulsing  cord  are  used  to 
instruct  students  in  the  proper  procedure  for  conducting  materials 
testing  in  accordance  with  A.S.T.M.  standards. 

Student  progress  is  measured  with  each  lab  assignment,  mid- term 

exams  and  final  exams .   Th^y  are  designed  to  assure  the  student  can 

perform  vhen  he  goes  into  employment.   Grade  distribution  follows  the 

school  pattern  as  the  following  table  indicates . 

GRADE  DISTRIBUTION  -  by  percentages 
Term  I,  1971 

A      B      C     D     F      W 
CSC       12.4    32.4    35.2    2.9    0      10.5 
College     14.9    23.0    20.5   5.4   2.9    21.9 
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Faculty 

The  faculty  consists  of  three  instructors  who  have  many  years  of 

actual  work  experience  in  design,  construction  and  related  areas. 

Minicone,  L.M.  -  Area  Leader  (Age  47) 
B.S.C.E.,  Columbia  University 
Various  employment  as  civil  engineer  and  consultant 

Kirk,  A.S.  (  Age  32) 

B.S.,  University  of  Tampa 

M.S.,  Northern  Illinois  University 

Architectural  instructor  -  has  worked  part-time  for  local  architects 

Gagliardi,  Gene   (Age  44) 

B.S.E.E.,  University  of  Connecticut 

Various  employment  with  specialization  in  electrical  and  Stress  analysis 

Instructors  are  encouragecl  to  continue  their  education  for  advance 
degrees  and  are  active  in  organizations  and  training  programs  such  as 
National  Science  Foundation,  summer  institutes  to  keep  abreast  of  the 
latest  technical  developments.   A  workship  student  is  employed  to  aid 
in  preparing  laboratory  demonstrations  and  maintaining  equipment. 

Few  organization  problems  have  been   experienced.   With  the  exception 
of  the  area  leader,  the  instructors  teach  courses  in  other  areas,  such 
as  Architectural  Technology  and  Electronics.   As  student  enrollment 
increases,  it  will  become  necessary  to  employ  part-time  instructors, 
probably  for  night  courses  and  for  the  North  Campus. 

Instructors  are  evaluated  by  area  leaders  and  students.   Their 
final  evaluation  is  the  success  they  have  with  their  students.   The 
entire  division  is  without  discipline  problems ,  has  never  had  a  student 
complaint  reported  in  the  past  four  years,  and  instructors  cross  dis^ 
ciplines  to  offer  their  specialty  with  a  high  degree  of  cooperation. 

Physical  Facilities  ' 

Classroom  and  office  space  are  adequate.   Laboratory  space  for 
materials  testing  and  hydraulics  is  limited.   However,  2000  square  feet 
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of  laboratory  space  has  been  reserved  in  the  proposed  new  building 

to  be  constructed  between  the  existing  Technical  and  Science  Building. 

Laboratory  equipment  purchased  during  the  last  two  years  includes 
24  steel  drafting  tables  with  sliding  reference  drawers,  3  Leitz  engineer's 
transits,  one  automatic  level,  one  multi-purpose  hydraulic  testing  machine, 
6  work  tables  with  cabinet  storage  and  two  Wang  electronic  calculator 
keyboards  with  central  memory  units.   Other  miscellaneous  equipment  for 
soil  and  concrete  testing  is  included  in  the  materials  testing  laboratory. 

Proposed  equipment  for  the  new  hydraulic  laboratory  includes: 

A.  Subsurface  drainage  tank 

B.  Model  for  bridge  and  culvert  studies 

C.  Energy  gradients  units 

D.  Fluid  flow  unit 

E.  Open  channel  flume 

F.  Manometry  units 

Recommendations 


This  program  has  been  successful  to  date,  as  measured  by  the  growth 
in  enrollment  and  job  performance  of  alumni .   In  keeping  with  the  college 
policy  of  out  reach,  additional  courses  should  be  scheduled  in  the  north 
and  south  college  areas  consistent  with  student  enrollment  and  budget 
limitations.   The  use  of  functioning  facilities,  such  as  water  treat- 
ment and  ^-Taste  water  treatment  plants  ,  should  be  considered  as  classroom 
locations  for  night  courses.   Such  use  would  eliminate  the  cost  of 
duplicating  expensive  equipment  in  a  laboratory.   Additional  opitons 
should  be  added  to  the  program  as  the  need  arises . 

For  those  students  who  are  not  inclined  to  do  drafting,  it  is 
suggested  that  other  courses  in  Engineering  Technology  be  accepted  in 
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place  of  CC-211  and  CC  231,   Courses  such  as  ME-270  or  ME  204  should 
be  acceptable.   Also,  architectural  drafting  courses  such  as  ARC-210 
or  ARC-230  could  be  substituted.   Representatives  from  the  faculty 
of  the  Engineering  Technology  Division  have  been  members  of  the  College's 
Long  Range  Planning  Committee.   Suggestions  proposed  by  Advisory 
Committee  members  have  been  transmitted  to  the  Long  Range  Planning 
Committee  for  planning  purposes .   Educational  specifications  and 
sketches  for  new  facilities  have  been  solicited  from  the  faculty  by 
the  college  administrators. 

Age  group  analysis  by  college  district  of  the  1970  Broward  County 
census  indicates  that  the  largest  age  group  was  the  10-14  years .   There- 
fore, planning  for  this  group  must  be  given  top  priority. 
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COOPERATIVE   EDUCATION  DEPARTMENTAL  SELF-STUDY 

COOPERATIVE  EDUCATION'S  ROLE   IN    THE  INSTITUTION'S   PROGRAM 

The  Cooperative  Education  Department  is   designed  to  supplement   the 
academic  studies   received  by  students  at  Broward  Community  College  by  pro- 
viding practical   work  experience   directly   related  to  our  students '   major 
fields   of  study.      It  is   our  belief  that  students  who  have  had  on-the-job 
experience  in   their  chosen  field  through  a   closely  supervised  cooperative 
program  in   conjunction  with    their  academic  program  will  be  better  educated 
graduates   and  employees .      This   goal   is  realized  by  placing  students   in 
alternating  terns   of  work  and  study  with   carefully  selected  employers . 
Students  work  for  one   term  on  a   full-time  basis  and  return   to  full-time, 
on-campus   studies   the  following   term.      They   continue   this   alternating 
pattern   until   graduation   and  may   continue   their  cooperative  experience  with 
the  same  employer  after  transferring  to  an   upper-division  institution. 

PRESENT  REALIZATION   OF  AIMS  AND  PURPOSES 

The  Cooperative  Education  Program,    initiated  in  September  1969  with 
seven  employers   and   twelve  students,   now  involves   fifty  employers   and  over  one 
hundred  students.      The  program  is   offered  on  a   voluntary  basis    to  almost _  all 
of  the  academic  majors   offered  at   the  college.      Currently  students  from  over 
40   academic  majors   are  participating  in  cooperative  education.      Approximately 
one  half  of  the  students  are  enrolled  in   terminal   degree  programs   and  the 
remainder  in  general   education   degree  programs.      Participation  is  only 
limited  by   the  ability  of  the  Cooperative  Education  Department   to  locate 
suitable   cooperative   education   employers. 


SELECTION   OF  STUDENTS 

Students  are  selected  for  cooperative  education  participation  on   the 
basis  of  their  interest  in  obtaining  related  work  experience,    grade  point 
average,   and  number  of  semester  hours   completed  toward  their  degree. 
Generally,   students  must  have  at   least  a   2.0   grade  point  average  and  at 
least   one  semester  of  full-time  study   completed  prior  to  placement,   although 
some  exceptions    to   this   rule   do  occur.      The  quality  of  those  students  par- 
ticipating continues    to  improve   due   to  several   factors: 

1)  Participating  employers  have  more   firmly   established 
their   training  programs   and  have  become  more  selective. 

2)  The  Cooperative  Education  Department  has   improved  its 
recruitment,   selection,    and  counseling  techniques. 

3)  Students  have  indicated  a  stronger  desire  to  make   their 
educational   programs  more  relevant  and  have  chosen  co-op 
as  a  method  of  implementing  knowledge  gained  in   the  class- 
room . 

In  spite  of  its  age,   BCC's   co-op  program  is  highly  respected  in   the 
cooperative  education  movement.      It  is    currently   the   third  largest  program 
in   the  state  of  Florida  among  all   public  supported  institutions   and  is   the 
largest  of  the  community   college  programs .      Aspects  of  the  program,   such 
as  academic  credit   for  the  work  experience,    in-house  registration  and 
counseling,    employer   visitations ,   and  staff-student  ratios,    are  regarded  as 
among  the  best  in   the  Southeast.      Our  co-op  staff  members  are  often  asked 
to  serve  as   consultants   for  schools   initiating  programs  and  as  speakers 
and  panel   members  at  various   cooperative  education  and  placement   conferences. 


COOPERATIVE  EDUCATION   COURSE   OFFERINGS 

Five  courses   are   currently  being  offered  by   the  Cooperative  Education 
Department.      They  are: 

CWS  100  -  Cooperative  Education  Seminar.  A  seminar  designed  to  prepare 
the  student  for  entry  into  the  Cooperative  Program  and  to  acquaint  him 
with  his   responsibilities   to   the   college  and  his  employer. 

Credit  -  1  Semester  Hour 
CWS  201   -   Work  Experience  I.      Based  on  satisfactory   completion   of  the 
first  work  session.      Grade  will  be  based  on   the  employer' s   evaluation 
of  student  productivity   and  content  of  an  evaluative  report    (descriptive 
in  nature) ,   submitted  by   the  student. 

Credit   -   3  Semester  Hours 
CWS  202   -  Work  Experience  II.      Based  on   satisfactory   completion   of  the 
second  work  session. ■    Grade  will  be  based  on   the  employer's   evaluation 
of  student  productivity   and  content  of  a  project  report    (research  in 
nature)    submitted  by   the  student. 

Credit  -   3  Semester  Hours 
CWS  203  -  Work  Experience  III.      Based  on  satisfactory  completion   of  the 
third  work  session.      Grade  will   be  based  on   the  employer's   evaluation 
of  student  productivity  and  content  of  an   evaluative  report    (analysis   of 
job  and  college  program)    submitted  by   the  student. 

Credit   -   3  Semester  Hours 

CWS  204  -  Work  Experience  IV.      Based  on  satisfactory   completion  of  the 

fourth  work  session.      Grade  will   be  based  on  employer's   evaluation   of 

student  productivity  and  content  of  a   specialized  research  report 

submitted  by   the  student. 

Credit  -   3  Semester  Hours 


The  co-op  staff  has   continued  to  improve   the  curriculum  of  CWS  100 
since  its   initiation   in  January   1970.      The   course  now  includes   career 
development   techniques,   procedures   for  job  interviewing,   and  other  activities 
designed  to  improve   the  student's   chances   for  selection  and  participation 
in  cooperative  education.      With   the  inclusion  of  OVS   204,    to  be  added  in 
January   1972,    the  co-op  staff  feels    that  our  course  offerings   are  sufficient 
for  the  needs  of  our  students . 

RECRUITMENT ,    SELECTION ,    AND   CONTINUING   PARTICIPATION   OF   COOPERATIVE    STUDENTS 
Recrui tment 

One  of  the  continuing  problems   in   this   department  is   the   task  of 
informing  students   of  the  philosophy  and  operation  of  cooperative  education. 
The   co-op  department  has   conducted  a   continuous   advertising  campaign  for 
the  last   two  years   through   the   use  of  newsletters ,   posters,   newspaper 
articles,    displays,    classroom  presentations ,    instructional  staff  orientation, 
high   school   visitations ,    etc.      All   of  these  activities  have  produced  coopera- 
tive education  applicants ,   but   the  most   effective  recruitment  activity  has 
been  word-of-mouth   advertising  by  participating  students .      As   the  program 
continues    to  grow,   we  anticipate  less   time  being  spent   on   recruiting  of 
students  and  more   time  being  spent  on   the   recruiting  of  employers .      Employers 
are  recruited  on    the  basis   of  student  interest;   in  other  words,   almost 
every  employer  currently   in   the  program  was   initially   contacted  because  a 
student  was   seeking  work  experience  in   a   job  offered  by   that  employer . 
Turnover  in  both  students   and  employers  has  been  heavy   due  to   the  uneven 
expansion  of  the  program,   fluctuating  economic  conditions   in  industry ,   and 
the  diversity  of  students  applying  for  placement. 


Selection 

Cooperative  education  students  always  have   the  opportunity   of  accepting 
or  rejecting  co-op  employment  offered  by  participating  employers .      He  makes 
no  permanent   commitment   to   cooperative  education   rules  and  regulations 
until  he  informs  a  potential   employer  that  he  will   accept  a   co-op  position. 
It  is   the   duty  of  the  co-op  staff  to  provide  job  possibilities   that  are   as 


closely  related   to   the  student's  major  as  possible ,   and  to  insure   that  A. 

participating  employers  provide   the  work  experience  needed  by   the  student. 
Employers  who  fail    to  follow  through   on   their  cooperative   commitments   are 
eliminated  from  further  participation   in  our  program. 
Participation 

Once  a  student  is  placed  with  a   cooperative  employer ,   he  registers 
in   the  appropriate   co-op  course  and  signs   a   contract   commiting  him   to 
alternating   terms  of  work  and  study   until    graduation.      The  first  work   term 
normally  involves  an   introduction   to   the   company  and/or  occupation.      Subse- 
quent work   terms   involve  increased  responsibility   and  skill   levels   required, 
and  should  continue   to  provide  a   challenge  for   the  student.      The  co-op 
office  coordinates    this   continuation   through  on-the-job   visitations   and 
student  and  employer  end-of-term  evaluations.      The  co-op  staff  also   works 
with   the  student   to  assure  him   that  he  meets  his   academic  obligations   as 
quickly  and  effectively   as   possible. 

EVALUATION   TECHNIQUES 

The  evaluation   of  the  effectiveness   of  cooperative  education   is  based 
on   the  following: 


1)  student   Evaluations.      At   the  end  of  each  work   term,   co-op  students 
are  asked  to  evaluate   the  quality  and  quantity  of  experience 
received  during   the  work  assignment.      These  reports  are  reviewed 
by   the  co-op  staff  and  are  forwarded  to   the  Dean  of  Academic 
Affairs   for  his  perusal. 

2)  Employer  Evaluations .      At   the  end  of  each  work  term,    the   employer 
is     asked  to   evaluate   the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  student's 
performance  in  his   co-op  job  and  to  make  suggestions   for  the 
student's   continued  vocational   and  personal   growth. 

3)  Co-op  Visitati ons .      During   the  work   term,    the   co-op  staff  visits 
students  on-the-job   to  insure   that  both  employer  and  student  are 
receiving  maximum  benefits   for  their  mutual   experience.      Problems 
that  occur  on-the-job   can   usually  be  rectified  through   the  combined 
efforts   of  the  student,    the  employer,    and  the   co-op  staff  member. 

4)  Term  Papers .      Each   student  submits   at   the  end  of  each  work  term 
a   research  paper  reviewing  his   experiences   during  the   term.      The 
final   research  paper   (submitted  for  CWS   203  or  204)    is   a  summation 
of  the  student's   entire  academic  and  cooperative  experience  at  BCC. 

LONG-RANGE   PROJECTION 

On  a  national   scale,    the   cooperative  education  movement  has  increased 
on  an  accelerating  basis   during  the  last   ten  years.      One  hundred  eighty 
programs   existed  in  American   colleges  and  universities   in   1968,   and  the 
current  count  is  better  than   two  hundred  seventy-five  programs.      Existing 
programs  are  continuing  to  grow  as  more  students  and  more  employers   learn 
of  the  effectiveness   of  cooperative  education ,   and  because  of  cooperative 
education's   growth  avray   from  being  a  strictly   engineering  oriented  program. 


Unfortunately ,    co-op  growth   cannot  occur  without  employer  support  and 
continuing  problems   in   the  economy  make  it   difficult   to  project  with  any 
accuracy   the  growth   of  this   experiential   program.      The   co-op  staff 
anticipates   the  addition  of  no  more   than  one   coordinator  during  the  next 
two   to   three  years,   but   we  do  expect   that   the  number  of  participating 
students  will  at  least   double  and  possibly   triple  by  1974.      It  is  our 
hope   that  we  can  maintain  a   student-staff  ratio  of  50   to  1.      These  plans 
could  change  radically   if  curricula   in  paramedical   technology  and  public 
services   technology   join  in   co-op  participation .      In  summation,   our  current 
staff  should  be  able   to  effectively  serve  our  student  body   until   in   excess 
of  150  students   are  assigned  to   employers . 
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CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  DEPARTMENT 

Purpose 

The  Criminal  Justice  Department  has  previously  functioned  under 
the  title  of  Police  Science;  the  name  has  been  changed  to  accommodate 
the  expansion  of  the  activity  to  include  the  judicial  and  correctional 
disciplines.   The  activity  is  housed  in  the  new  Criminal  Justice  Insti- 
tute, a  separate  building  devoted  to  all  aspects  of  the  Criminal  Justice 
field. 

This  department  was  organized  in  1964  with  the  employment  of  a 
full-time  department  head  in  Police  Science.   Two  introductory  courses 
had  been  offered  on  a  trial  basis  in  the  preceding  one  and  one-half 
years.   The  response  led  to  the  conclusion  that  .a  department  could  be 
formed  on  a  full-time  basis  with  approximately  thirty  credit-seeking 
students .   The  growth  rate  has  been  no  lower  than  15%  a  year  and  with 
the  implementation  of  various  programs  has  been  as  high  as  125%  in  one 
year.   The  academic  presentations  are  a  part  of  the  technical  area  of 
the  college  and  serve  a  need  among  the  working  police  officers  of  the 
coxinty  in  addition  to  the  pre-service  students  who  are  preparing  to 
enter  police  work.   The  department  was  the  first  to  move  actively  in 
community  service  presentations  on  a  non-credit  basis  with  the  presenta- 
tion of  instruction  in  advanced  and  specialized  law  enforcement  techniques, 
These  non-credit  courses  began  five  years  ago  with  65  participants,  and 
in  the  last  two  years  have  averaged  460  students  attending  8  to  18  work- 
shops per  year.   In  the  school  year  1971-72,  eighteen  courses  were  offered 
and  attendance  reached  561 . 
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The  aims  of  this  department  are  demonstrated  by  the  wide  range 
of  activities  offered,  from  apprehension  by  the  Police  through  the 
Judicial  system,  the  Correctional  system  and  tlie  release  of  the  offender 
back  into  society.   These  activities  include  the  operation  of  the  entry 
Police  Academy  with  600  hours  of  instruction  including  17  college  credit 
hours.   The  advanced  and  specialized  non-credit  training  programs  and 
simultaneously,  the  academic  degree  programs  follow. 

Students 


The  department  is  expected  to  double  its  student  participation  in 
the  next  few  years  with  the  addition  of  academic  courses  in  corrections 
and  with  participation  in  advanced  and  special  training  for  corrections 
and  legal  personnel.   In  the  school  year  1971-72  there  were  425  separate 
students  and  1470  enrollments  of  police  science  subjects .   The  figure 
was  increased  by  40%  for  Term  I,  1972-73.   Six  years  ago,  in  1965-66, 
there  were  80  students  and  241  enrollments. 

Those  students  who  have  participated  in  the  program  have  reflected 
the  goal  of  upgrading  law  enforcement.   Our  students  have  dominated  pro- 
lists  within  the  city  and  county  police  agencies ,   and  several  have 
gone  on  to  higher  levels  of  responsibility.   Our  graduates  are  found 
presently  employed  as  the  Chief  of  Police,  Trinidad,  Colorado;  in  the 
Florida  Bureau  of  Law  Enforcement;  in  the  New  York  City  Police  Depart- 
ment; in  Federal  Agencies;  and  in  high  ranking  positions  in  the  police 
agencies  of  Broward  County. 

The  quality  of  students  enrolled  in  Criminal  Justice  programs  has 
been  consistently  improving.   In  previous  years  the  police  officers 
provided  the  high  quality  student  and  the  pre-service  youngsters  were 
of  relatively  low  quality.   With  the  improvement  in  Criminal  Justice 
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employment  conditions,  increasingly  higher  quality  students  have  been 
attracted.   An  example  would  be  in  the  Police  Academy  where  four  or 
five  years  ago  there  was  rarely  more  than  one  student  with  college 
experience.   In  the  last  three  Academies  there  have  been  several  with 
Baccalaureate  and  Associate  degree  holders. 

The  universities  of  the  State  of  Florida  have  responded  to  our 
request  for  accepting  our  request  for  accepting  our  students  on  a 
continuing  basis.   Florida  Atlantic  University  a  few  years  ago  adopted 
an  inverted  majors  concept  and  30-40  or  our  students  are  attending 
there.   Biscayne  College  in  Miami  and  the  new  Florida  International 
University  have  indicated  their  willingness  to  accept  our  students. 
Our  students  have  also  matriculated  at  Florida  State  University, 
Florida  Technical  University  and  out-of-state  universities.   Beginning 
in  September  1972,  both  FAU  and  FIU  are  offering  courses"  in  the  Criminal 
Justice  building. 

CurriculTom 

Major  changes  have  been  made  by  adding,  deleting  and  changing  some 
of  the  original  nine  Police  Science  courses  to  relfect  the  needs  of 
various  CJ  agencies  within  the  County.   With  expansion  into  corrections 
and  emphasis  on  the  total  Criminal  Justice  picture,  new  courses  will  be 
added  within  the  next  year.   The  department  has  been  largely  understaffed 
and  inadequately  housed  and  has  utilized  primarily  the  lecture  and 
demonstration  methods  of  instruction.   This  has  also  been  necessitated 
by  the  fact  that  Police  Science  work  entails  considerable  shifting  in 
working  arrangements  which  causes  us  to  lean  on  text  assignments  to  a 
greater  degree  than  desired.   The  new  building,  designated  the  Criminal 
Justice  Institute,  provides  space  for  the  utilization  of  all  senses  in 
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teaching  and  additional  equipment  is  on  hand  for  this  school  year. 
This  will  permit  the  expansion  into  new  subjects  and  the  utilization 
of  improved  teaching  methods . 

The  Criminal  Justice  Department  utilizes  most  of  the  various 
disciplines  offered  at  the  college  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  individual 
student  and  of  the  police  services  of  the  County.   New  courses  have 
been  added  at  our  instigation,  such  as  a  new  Sociology  course  designated 
Criminology.   We  are  aware  that  whenever  we  can  provide  students  for  a 
full  section,  all  of  the  disciplines  are  prepared  to  teach  their  designated 
subjects  with  an  emphasis  toward  Criminal  Justice;  however,  work  schedules 
have  prevented  this . 

Instructors  are  under  careful  scrutiny  by  the  department  head  to 
insure  that  the  needs  of  local  agencies  are  fulfilled.   In  addition  to 
comments  by  the  department  head,  instructors  are  evaluated  by  students 
each  term. 

The  faculty  of  the  Criminal  Justice  department  is  a  balanced  faculty 
consisting  of  three  members  with  Master's  degrees,  two  Doctors  of  Juris- 
prudence degrees  and  one  B.S.  degree.   Experience  runs  from  federal 
through  municipal  and,  of  course,  legal  background  in  prosecution.   Two 
members  of  the  faculty  have  published  and  one  member  is  the  author  of 
four  textbooks  in  the  area  of  Police  Science.   All  members  of  the  faculty 
have  been  active  in  providing  service ,  either  on  a  private  consulting 
basis  or  on  an  assigned  basis  from  the  Criminal  Justice  department 
to  aid  agencies  within  the  county. 
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Library 

The  department  faculty  utilizes  the  library  to  a  large  degree 
because  of  the  wide  ranging  nature  of  the  courses  and  the  increasing 
utilization  of  the  disciplines.   At  least  one  course  requires  research 
and  the  preparation  of  a  long  term  paper. 

Policy  and  Procedure 

The  policy  and  procedures  in  effect  in  the  department  are  under- 
going consistent  change,  and  with  the  changing  to  the  Criminal  Justice 
concept  more  changes  are  anticipated.   The  new  facility  will  permit 
the  implementation  of  new  policies.   The  employment  this  year  of  two 
new  faculty  members  has  resulted  in  the  addition  of  specialists  in 
scientific  investigation  and  corrections. 

The  department  participates  in  a  college  policy  to  grant  credit 
to  working  personnel  who  have  achieved  a  high  level  of  proficiency 
through  either  experience  or  participation  in  non-credit  training. 
Personnel  studying  in  the  Criminal  Justice  field  petition  for  this 
credit  and  upon  satisfying  the  assigned  instructor  are  then  permitted 
to  pay  fees  and  receive  credit.   This  program  has  brought  older, 
working  personnel  into  the  college  picture  where  they  now  know  that 
they  do  not  need  to  repeat  in  the  study  of  course  work  the  skills  and 
knowledge  that  they  have  already  mastered.   It  is  expected  that  this 
will  be  an  ever-increasing  trend  in  the  department. 

Most  of  the  remarks  made  above  have  had  to  do  with  the  Police 
Science  program,  Police  Academy  and  in-service  and  pre-service  students 
who  are  or  will  become  law  enforcement  officers.   We  have  previously 
had  non-credit  presentations  for  the  legal  and  correctional  people 
and  the  expansion  of  both  credit  and  non-credit  presentations  for 
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these  two  areas  has  our  first  priority.   It  must  be  stated  that  both 
legal  and  correctional  personnel  already  have  a  minimum  of  a  Baccalaureate 
requirement.   Therefore,  the  major  activities  projected  for  these  two 
areas  will  be  designed  to  upgrade  personnel  on  the  non-credit  type  of 
activities . 

Projections 

The  department  is  presently  estimated  to  contact  about  50%  of  the 
law  enforcement  officers  in  Broward  County;  and  our  goal  is  to  make 
this  100%.   The  same  goal,  although  it  will  be  achieved  over  a  longer 
period  is  set  for  personnel  employed  in  the  legal  and  correctional  fields . 

The  following  data  reflect  the  activities  of  the  department  from 
its  inception  and  projects  five  years  into  the  future.  ■ 


ACADEMIC 
YEAR 

POLICE 
ACADS. 

P.  A. 
STUD  'S. 

CREDIT 
PRES. 

ENROLL- 
MENTS 

PARTIC. 
STUD'S. 

NON-CREDIT 
PRES. 

NON-CREDIT 
STUD'S. 

1962-63 

0 

0 

1 

\k 

]h 

1963-6') 

0 

0 

k 

36 

35 

> 

196^-65 

0 

0 

6 

86 

66 

1965-66 

0 

0 

12 

2'i1  ' 

l'f3 

1966-67 

3 

73 

22 

430 

335 

1 

66 

1367-68 

3 

99 

27 

518 

37') 

k 

180 

1968-69 

k 

130 

31 

58') 

')09 

l* 

]8k 

1969-70 

3 

112 

■  25 

7*19 

')7') 

5 

489 

1970-71 

3 

88 

li] 

1195 

566 

8 

360 

1971-72 

3 

93 

hi 

l')70 

855 

18 

561 

(Project  i  on) 
1972-73      3 

no 

53 

1600 

950 

30 

800 

1973-7'* 

3 

120 

60 

1650 

1000 

AG 

900 

197'i-75 

3 

120 

65   . 

1700 

1020 

ko 

950 

1975-76 

3 

120 

70 

1750' 

1  100 

h5 

1050 

1976-77 

^ 

160 

75 

1800 

1150 

1)5 

1100 

1977-78 

h 

160 

80 

1900 

1200 

h5 

1200 
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At  this  writing  the  Criminal  Justice  Institute  has  been  assigned 
responsibility  by  the  State  of  Florida  Police  Standards  Board  for  the 
new  Career  Development  Program.   Established  by  the  Revenue  Sharing  Act 
of  1972,  the  Career  Development  Program  provides  for  Police  Training 
beyond  the  entry  level  Police  Academy. 
The  details  of  this  program  are  as  follows: 


TITLE 

HOURS 

MAX.  STUD. 

ANTICIPATED  OFFERINGS 
EACH  YEAR 

Refresher 

40 

30 

14 

Intermediate 

80 

30 

14 

Advanced 

40 

30 

12 

Supervision 

80 

20 

8 

Management 

80 

20 

6 

Despite  what  has  been  previously  stated  about  the  present  adequacy 
of  staff  and  space,  this  new  Program  will  require  additional  staff 
members  and  (until  Phase  II  construction  is  completed)  the  utilization 
of  training  facilities  off  campus.  One  additional  instructor  space 
has  been  tentatively  approved,  pending  exact  detenriination  of  needs. 
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DATA  PROCESSING 

Philosophy 
Pixrposes 

The  primary  purposes  of  the  Data  Processing  Program  are:  1)  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  community  with  respect  to  computer  programmer 
trainees,  2)  to  provide  existing  programmers  with  an  environment  in 
which  they  may  upgrade  their  skills,  and  3)  to  provide  prerequisite 
courses  for  students  who  have  a  desire  to  transfer  to  an  upper  level 
institution  as  a  candidate  for  a  degree  in  computer  science-technology. 

Objectives 

The  Data  Processing  Department  has  four  programs  which  are 
designed  to  achieve  its  purposes : 

1.  A  45-semester  hours  certificate  program  is  provided  for  those 
students  who  desire  an  early  job  entry. 

2.  An  Associate  of  Science  degree  in  data  processing  is  available  to 
the  student  who  completes  a  prescribed  sequence  of  66  semester 
hours  of  credit  in  a  business  option. 

3-   An  Associate  of  Science  degree  is  available  in  an  engineering- 
scientific  option. 

4.  An  Associate  of  Arts  degree  is  provided  for  those  students  who 
plan  to  transfer  to  an  upper  level  university. 

Analysis  of  Programs 

1.  The  ratio  of  general  education  to  technical  education  in  the 
four  Data  Processing  programs  are : 

1)  Certificate  Option:  12/36  or  1/3 

2)  Business  Option:  32/34  or  1/1 

3)  Engineering  Option:  43/42  or  2/1 

4)  Transfer  Option:  46/21  or  2/1 

2.  The  Certificate  Program  should  be  studied.   There  are  varying  points 
of  view  as  to  course  content.   Since  the  program  is  purely  terminal  in 
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in  natiore,  some  think  that  the  certificate  program  could  be  improved  by 
replacing  six  hours  of  general  education  courses  with  six  hours  of  data 
processing  coiorses .  Others  are  of  the  opinion  that  speech  and  elementary 
statistics  or  an  additional  accounting  course  should  be  prescribed. 

3.  As  a  result  of  the  initial  phase  of  the  self-study,  the  business, 
engineering,  and  transfer  programs  have  recently  been  upgraded  to  re- 
flect current  job  requirements  and  therefore  they  are  satisfactory  at 
"this  writing. 

4 .  Verbal  feedback  from  graduates  and  conversations  with  employers 
indicate  that  a  large  number  of  Data  Processing  graduates  who  enter 
the  job  market  do  so  as  computer  operators  rather  than  as  programmer 
trainees.  This  is  due  in  part  to  the  employer's  philosophy  that  an 
employee  must  learn  the  existing  systems  before  he  can  program 
successfully  and  that  such  learning  is  done  best  as  an  operator.  The 
practice  of  having  programmer  trainees  first  interning  as  computer 
operators  indicates  that  perhaps  a  program  for  training  programmers 
should  at  least  include  some  formal  instruction  in  computer  operation, 
and  the  possibility  of  developing  a  program  for  training  computer 
operators  should  be  seriously  considered. 

5.  There  have  been  tremendous  advances  in  teleprocessing  using  remote 
terminals,  in  the  minicomputer  industry,  and  in  computer  assisted 
instruction.   Local  deteimination  needs  to  be  made  in  these  areas, 
and,  if  warranted,  appropriate  changes  or  additions  to  the  CC  computer 
program  should  be  made.   The  exclusive  use  of  a  regimented  16  weeks 
term  to  serve  all  segments  of  the  community  is  of  dubious  value. 
Perhaps  there  is  no  better  alternative  for  a  person  who  is  training 
for  job  entry,  but  the  use  of  flexible  seminar  and  workshop  type 
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studies  and  discussions  to  provide  a  means  of  interplay  between 
members  of  the  computer  profession  is  worthy  of  consideration. 
BCC  could  provide  the  physical  facilities  and  coordination  while 
professional  computer  personnel  could  provide  the  expertise  on  a 
multitude  of  data  processing  concepts  and  practices,  including 
recent  innovations . 

6.  Some  effort  should  be  made  to  identify  those  courses  in  technical 
cireas  which  are  of  demonstratable  value  to  the  general  education  of 
persons  living  in  an  age  of  technology,  to  provide  the  environment 

in  which  the  students  may  learn  to  use  the  computer  as  a  tool  of  their 
profession,  and  to  allow  this  to  happen  without  administrative  penalty. 

7.  Recent  acquisition  of  peripheral  hardware  dedicated  to  student 
use  has  undergirded  the  'hands-on'  and  short  'turn-around'  time 
philosophy  which  has  been  advocated  by  the  Data  Processing  department 
since  its  inception.   The  same  essential  'learn-by-doing'  philosophy 
should  be  extended  to  a  multicampus  environment.   Three  factors  will 
determine  to  what  extent  that  philosophy  will  be  implemented:   admin- 
istrative data  processing  plans ,  available  funds  and  community  needs . 
Traditionally ,  the  BCC  computer  system  has  been  equitably  shared  by 
-administrative  usage  and  educational  usage ;  therefore ,  any  decision 
relative  to  a  multicampus  computer  system  should  preserve  the  data 
processing  educational  philosophy  as  it  exists  now. 

Faculty  Profile 

Currently,  there  are  three  full-time  instructors  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Data  Processing.   A  profile  of  each  instructor  follows: 
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1)   Degrees : 

a)  BS  degree  in  Accoionting  and  Business  Education; 

b)  M.Ed.  Secondary  School  Adininistration  and  Supervision 

Experience,  Academic 

a)  3  years  Jxinior-Senior  high  school  Business  Matli-Accounting 

b)  9  years  Senior  High  School  Business-Math-Accounting  course 
5  years  as  department  chairman. 

c)  8  years  Junior  college  data  processing  instructor,  5  years 
as  department  chairman. 

Experience ,  Work 

a)  2  years  summer  employment,  acco\inting  and  office  management 

b)  3  years  assisting  in  developing  a  data  processing  system 
for  BCC 

Age :    45 


2)   Degrees: 

a)  BS  degree  in  mathematics  and  science 

b)  M.Ed,  degree  in  mathematics  and  science 

Ejcperience ,  Academic 

a)  16  years  of  teaching  secondary  science  and  mathematics 

b)  5  years  as  data  processing  instructor 

Experience ,  Work 

a)  -1  year  in  data  collection  and  data  reduction  with  U.S. 
Department  of  Defense. 

Age :    47 


3)   Degrees : 

a)   BS  degree ,  DPMA  certificate  in  DP 
Experience ,  Academic 

a)  4  years  U.S.  Navy,  various  instructional  billets 

b)  3  years  Technical  Institute ,  date  processing  instructor 

c)  3  years  Junior  College  data  processing  instructor 

Experience ,  Work 

a)   12  years  involving  systems  analysis,  program  design. 
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coding  and  implementation  of  digital  computer  systems 
involving  logistics  and  business  application. 

Age:     47 

Three  professional  organizations  are  represented  on  the  DP  faculty: 

a)  Data  Processing  Management  Association  (DPMA) 

b)  Florida  Technical  Education  Association  (FTEA) 

c)  National  Education  Association  (NEA) 

College  committee  assignments  are  determined  by  the  administra- 
tion on  a  yearly  basis.   Currently,  the  DP  Department  is  represented 
on  the  Financial  Aid  Committee  and  the  Systems  Planning  Committee. 
The  administration  bases  committee  assignments  on  staff  preferences 
whenever  possible • 

Faculty 

The  Data  Processing  Department  was  established  in  1964  with  a 
staff  of  two  full-time  and  several  part-time  instructors .   The  current 
full-time  staff  has  a  total  of  20  years  with  the  Department. 

Library,  Audio-Visual  and  Counseling  Services 

The  library  has  always  ordered  the  books  requested  and  has  a 
good  supply  of  reference  books  for  students  and  faculty  of  this  program. 

Audio-visual  service  is  less  than  adequate.  It  is  frustrating 
to  discover  scheduled  A-V  hardware  to  be  missing  from  the  classroom 
when  it  is  needed.  Duplication  service  has  been  so  poor  at  times 
that  machines  and  materials  from  other  departments  have  had  to  be 
used.  Some  Data  Processing  student  workers  have  requested  not  to 
be  asked  to  take  work  to  be  duplicated  because  of  harsh  attitudes 
by  audio-visual  personnel. 

One  of  the  most  troublesome  areas  of  service  advisement.   The 
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use  of  counselors  for  advisements  has  proved  xansatis factory ,  probably 
because  they  are  not  versed  in  technical  areas.   Currently,  there  is 
one  technical  advisor  from  one  technical  area  for  all  areas  of  the 
Technical  Division.   The  use  of  an  advisor  from  one  technical  area 
has  not  produced  satisfactory  results.   The  logical  solution  to  the 
advisement  situation  is  to  use  a  person  within  each  technical  area 
for  the  purpose  and  to  properly  compensate  him  from  the  work . 

Workship  Students 

Workship  students  are  an  essential  part  of  the  data  processing 
program.   Some  workship  students  perform  routine  clerical  and  filing 
tasks  while  others  serve  as  laboratory  assistants  dxoring  open  lab 
periods ,  and  they  help  with  preparation  of  classroom  demonstration 
and  lecture  material .   The  laboratory  assistants  are  data  processing 
majors,  and  in  that  capacity  they  gain  invaluable  experience  impossible 
to  obtain  in  class . 

Student  Analysis 

A  statistical  analysis  of  data  processing  courses  and  data  processing 
students  over  the  last  five  academic  years  is  attached  to  this  report. 
The  data  was  obtained  from  the  College  permanent  records  file  by  a 
computer  program  written  by  a  laboratory  assistant. 

Enrollments 


Majors 

There  has  been  a  slight  overall  decrease  in  nimiber  of  data  processing 
majors  enrolled  at  the  College  for  the  five-year  period,  from  149  in 
Term  I  of  1967-68  to  114  for  Term  I  of  1971-72.   The  greatest  decrease 
occurred  during  the  last  two  years ,  probably  because  of  a  decrease  in 
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job  opportiinities .   There  has  been  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  nvunber 
of  majors  enrolled  in  data  processing  classes,  from  118  in  Term  I  of 
1967-68  to  90  in  Term  I  of  1971-72.   However,  there  has  been  a  larger 
increase  in  the  number  of  non-majors  enrolled  in  those  same  classes, 
so  that  there  is  a  net  increase  in  the  total  nimiber  of  students  enrolled, 
from  645  in  1967-68  to  770  in  1971-72.   The  total  number  of  students 
enrolled  in  all  data  processing  courses  for  the  five  year  period  is 
3613.   There  are  two  possible  explanations  for  the  increase  in  the 
jaumber  of  non-majors  enrolled  in  the  data  processing  classes.   Firstly, 
some  other  college  programs.  Business  Administration  in  particular, 
require  their  majors  to  take  a  course  in  data  processing,  and  an  increase 
in  their  enrollment  will  cause  a  corresponding  increase  in  some  data 
processing  classes;  secondly,  some  upper  level  schools  have  recognized 
the  relatively  new  field  of  systems  analysis  and  design,  and  have 
instituted  degree  programs  in  this  discipline.   Junior  college  students 
preparing  for  entry  into  these  programs  are  required  to  take  several 
semester  hours  of  data  processing  courses. 

Characteristics 


Sex 

The  ratio  of  male  to  female  increased  from  2.0  to  1  in  1967-68 
to  3  to  1  in  1971-72. 

Ability 

The  only  measurement  of  ability  available  on  student  records 
is  a  Twelfth  Grade  Placement  test  score,  which  is  actually  a  combination 
of  ability  and  achievement.   The  maximum  possible  score  on  the  test 
is  495.   The  average  score  of  -  students  enrolled  in  data  processing 
courses  over  the  five-year  period  fluctuated  around  a  score  of  300. 
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Grades 

The  grade  distribution  table  attached  to  this  report  shows  the 
nimber  of  each  letter  grade  given  over  the  five-year  period.   The  data 
for  the  W  grade  is  not  valid  because  of  inconsistent  coding  on  the 
permanent  records . 

-Students  who  are  failing  are  encouraged  to  withdraw  from  a  class, 
and  this  has  the  effect  of  reducing  the  n\miber  of  F  grades .   There 
has  been  a  slight  increase  in  grade  point  averages  over  the  five-year 
period . 

Classification  (Part-time,  Full-time) 

Students  carrying  twelve  or  more  semester  hours  of  credit  are 
classified  as  full-time  students  while  others  are  part-time.   In  1967-68 
the  niomber  of  part  time  students  in  the  regular  terms  exceeded  the 
number  of  full-time  students .   There  has  been  a  gradual  change  in 
that  relationship,  with  the  ratio  of  full-time  to  part-time  students 
reaching  approximately  2  to  1  in  1971-72 . 

For  every  summer  term  over  the  five  year  period  the  number  of 
part-time  students  enrolled  has  exceeded  the  full-time  student  enroll- 
ment. 

Class  Size 

The  average  class  size  as  listed  in  the  analysis  may  be  somewhat 
misleading .   The  largest  class  enrollments  are  35-40  students  per 
section  of  Data  Processing  101-Fundamentals  of  Data  Processing, 
which  is  the  data  processing  course  usually  required  in  some  other 
College  programs.   The  majority  of  students  in  Data  Processing  101 
are  non-majors.   The  majority  of  students  in  other  data  processing 
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classes  are  majors;  consequently,  class  sizes  are  much  smaller. 

Degrees 

Sixty-eight  degrees  in  data  processing  have  been  awarded  over 
the  five  year  period. 

At  first  reading,-  it  may  seem  contradictory  to  award  only  ten 
to  twelve  degrees  per  year  when  there  are  approximately  150  data 
processing  majors  enrolled  at  the  college  each  year.   These  figures 
are  less  contradictory  when  the  following  points  are  considered: 

1)  There  is  no  screening  of  students  who  desire  to  enroll  in  the 
data  processing  program;  consequently,  some  students  will  later 
decide  to  change  to  another  field ,  which  they  do  without  changing 
the  major  codes  on  their  parmanent  records . 

2)  Some  students  who  are  classified  as  data  processing  majors  are 
not  candidates  for  a  degree,  but  are  working  to  satisfy  the 
prerequisites  of  an  upper  level  program  in  computer  science. 

3)  Some  students  classify  themselves  as  Data  Processing  majors 
attend  classes  until  they  become  employable,  and  drop  out  of 
school  to  accept  employment. 

Organization 

The  present  administrative  arrangement  of  a  chariman  of  the 
Technical  Division  and  area  leaders  of  the  technical  areas  has  been 
satisfactory .   There  have  been  occasional  breakdowns  in  communication 
between  the  chairman  and  the  Data  Processing  Department,  probably  due 
to  the  remote  location  of  Data  Processing  facilities  relative  to 
other  technical  areas .   The  faculty  has  not  been  involved  in  the  admin- 
istrative arrangements . 

Policies 

Faculty  Selection  and  Recruitment 

Data  Processing  faculty  members  are  selected  from  candidates 
who  have  made  application  to  the  personnel  office ,  but  not 
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before  being  interviewed  and  recommended  by  the  area  leader, 
division  chairman,  and  higher  level  administrators.   That 
procedure  is  a  good  one  and  should  be  continued. 


Supervision 

Course  objectives  are  established  by  frequent,  thorough 
conferences  among  the  Data  Processing  Staff  and  Advisory 
Committee.   Once  an  instructor  is  fully  aware  of  the  course 
objectives,  he  should  be,  and  is,  given  freedom  in  develop- 
ing the  classroom  techniques  which  seem  most  effective  to  him. 


Evaluations 


a)   Instructors 


Instructors  are  given  written  evaluations  by  the  area 
leader  and  by  the  students  in  his  classes .   It  has 
never  been  made  clear  as  to  the  necessity  of  such  an 
evaluation  nor  has  any  p\iblished  relationship  been  estab- 
lished between  the  evaluated  attributes  and  the  success 
of  an  instructor  in  accomplishing  course  objectives. 

Student  evaluation  of  instructors  was  imposed  on  the 
faculty  without  any  foreknowledge  on  the  part  of  the 
faculty.   Such  action  is  an  administrative  prerogative 
but  a  more  positive  attitude  among  the  faculty  could 
have  been  developed  by  a  cooperative  effort  to  first 
establish  a  need  and  then  to  develop  an  evaluation 
instrument  of  less  questionable  merit  than  the  one 
being  used.   The  only  true  evaluation  of  an  instructor 
is  one  which  measures  his  success  in  accomplishing 
course  objectives  and  the  obvious  way  to  do  that  is 
to  measure  student  achievement  in  relation  to  course 
goals . 

The  accumulation  of  questionable  data  on  instructors 
is  not  a  good  practice  since  such  data  will  be  avail- 
able to  subsequent  administrations  and  can  be  used  at 
their  discretion. 

b)   The  voluntary  evaluation  of  administrators  by  instruc- 
tors has  little  meaning. 


Class  Loads 

a)   The  maximum  number  of  students  per  class  is  recommended 
by  the  Data  Processing  Department,  and  as  nearly  as 
possible  the  registration  personnel  adhere  to  that  re- 
commendation.  Generally,  the  limit  for  non-machine  courses 
is  set  at  40  students  per  section  while  the  machine  courses 
are  set  at  20  or  25 . 
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An  instructor's  class  load  is  described  in  the  Faculty/Staff 
Handbook ,  page  38 . 

Area  leaders  are  advised  that  it  is  their  responsibility 
to  schedule  classes  and  instructors  in  such  a  way  that  no 
instructor  is  "over-loaded"  for  the  academic  year. 

b)  No  administrative  definition  is  given  of  a  "classroom 
contact  hour",  hence  the  full  meaning  of  the  class  load  policy 
is  not  clear.. 

c)  Evening  teaching  assignments  combined  with  day  teaching 
assignments  for  an  instructor  often  present  disagreeable 
situations .   Teaching  efficiency  is  markedly  affected 
when  an  instructor  teaches  a  four  hoiir  evening  class  which 
often  stretches  into  five  or  six  hours ,  and  then  has  to  meet 
an  8  o'clock  class  the  following  morning.   Such  scheduling 

is  particularly  troi±)lesome  to  small  departments ;  nevertheless , 
there  needs  to  be  a  college  standard  set  in  this  regard  in 
order  to  eliminate  any  unfairness  arising  from  multi-term 
day-night  assignments . 

d)  As  BCC  moves  into  a  multicampus  environment  an  even 
more  troublesome  scheduling  situation  will  arise  as 
it  may  become  necessary  to  assign  an  instructor  to 
multicampus  day-night  combinations.   Again,  firm  guide- 
lines need  to  be  set  and  adhered  to  in  order  to  preserve 
fairness  and  efficiency  over  the  entire  college  community. 

It  is  already  evident  that  multicampus  teaching  assign- 
ments reduces  an  instructors  efficiency  simply  because  hours 
of  driving  time  per  week  cuts  into  class  preparation  time . 

e)  Instructors  at  BCC  are  all  parties  to  a  contract  requiring 
ten  months  of  instructional  work.   Instructors  are  compensated 
for  any  teaching  load  in  excess  of  the  normal  for  ten  months . 
The  policy  of  the  present  administration  is  to  employ  part- 
time  instructors  to  teach  overload  courses  and  to  teach 
during  the  summer  when  regular  instructors  are  not  on  campus. 
The  present  administration  is  to  employ  part-time  instructors 
to  teach  overload  courses  and  to  teach  during  the  summer 
when  regular  instructors  are  not  on  campus .   The  present 
administration  has  verbally  stated  that  the  Southern  Associa- 
tion of  Colleges  and  Schools  frowns  on  regular  staff  teaching 
overloads.   This  policy  is  not  \inderstood.   With  the  cost 

of  living  rising  in  excess  of  7%  per  annum  and  salaries 
increasing  at  the  rate  of  less  than  5%  per  annum,  it  is  obvious 
that  instructors  will  seek  additional  work  in  order  to  main- 
tain, at  least,  a  fixed  standard  of  living.   Part-time  instructors 
do  not  provide  the  continuity  of  instruction  that  students 
deserve .   Part-time  instructors  do  not  participate  in  depart- 
mental conferences  and  do  not  always  place  the  proper  emphasis 
on  individual  course  requirements .   This  shortcoming  is  par- 
ticularly serious  in  technical  subjects  which  must  properly 
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articulate.   The  needs  of  the  student  shoiold  be  uppermost. 
Regular  instructors  should  be  employed  during  the  summer 
months  and  for  evening  classes  on  an  elective  basis. 


Curriculum 


Courses  Offered 

The  college  catalog  lists  the  programs  and  courses  available 
in  the  DP  Department.  Co\irse  descriptions,  and  outlines  are 
included  with  the  area  leader's  report. 

Curriculum  Revision 

Proposed  revisions  in  course  offerings  are  presented  to  the 
college  Academic  Standards  Committee  who  approve  or  disapprove 
the  proposal  after  due  consideration  of  the  proposal's  merits. 
The  only  reservation  that  might  be  raised  about  the  procedure 
is  whether  'academically'  oriented  members  of  the  committee 
could  adequately  evaluate  a  technical  proposal. 


Instruction 


Statistics 

Size  of  enrollment  and  variation  of  enrollments  for  the  past 
five  years  are  shown  on  the  computer  analysis  attached  to  this 
report.   The  number  of  each  letter  grade  for  each  term  for  the 
last  five  years  are  shown  on  page  2  of  the  computer  analysis. 

All  methods  of  instruction  are  employed-lectures ,  demonstrations , 
and  lab  assignments-to  insure  that  each  student  learns  to 
operate'  all  of  the  hardware  and  software  of  the  department. 

The  student  reaches  the  behavorial  objectives  of  the  program 
by  writing  programs  which  he  will  use  in  his '  career  and  suc- 
cessfully demonstrates  the  validity  with  the  use  of  the  computer. 

Types  of  Labs 

a)   Programming  Classes 

Programming  classes  have  labs  scheduled  during  two  of  the 
four  o'clock  hours  per  week;  in  addition,  the  lab  is  open 
to  students  during  the  hours  of  8  a.m.  and  10  p.m.  when 
there  are  no  scheduled  classes.   The  scheduled  class  labs 
are  supervised  by  instructors  and  the  open  labs  are  super- 
vised by  instructors  and  student  lab  assistants.   Use  of 
equipment  is  restricted  to  members  of  a  particular  class 
during  their  scheduled  lab,  but  all  students  are  permitted 
to  use  the  equipment  during  open  labs.   The  BCC  computer 
configuration  is  operated  in  a  multiprogramming  mode  of 
three  partitions,  H,  F2,  and  BG,  with  priority  in  the 
order  listed.   Students  are  assigned  to  the  F2  partition 
(Secondary  Priority) . 


L 
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However,  one  of  the  programming  languages  cannot  be  used 
in  the  F2  partition  and  therefore  the  scheduled  labs  for 
that  class  is  shifted  to  BG. 

The  students  who  are  in  such  classes  are  at  a  disadvantage 
since  they  cannot  make  use  of  open  lab  time. 

b)   Unit  Record  Classes 

Classes  which  study  the  unit  record  machines  have  scheduled 
labs  as  the  instructor  determines  that  they  are  needed.   In 
addition,  students  are  permitted  to  use  the  unit  record 
machines  whenever  they  need  to  do  so,  (8  a.m.-  7  p.m.) 
except  at  times  when  the  machines  are  being  used  by  scheduled 
classes. 

Audio-Visual  Aids 

A  full  complement  of  A-V  machines  and  material  for  class- 
room use  is  available  from  the  Learning  Resources  Center. 
The  use  of  A-V  equipment  and  material  as  a  teaching  aid  is 
more  beneficial  in  some  courses  than  in  others.   The  use  of 
transparencies  and  overhead  projector  is  particularly 
effective  in  teaching  programming  in  the  RPG  language. 

There  is  an  acute  shortage  of  good  films  and  slides  which 
could  be  used  to  supplement  the  teaching  of  computer  con- 
cepts.  However,  it  is  conceivable  that  an  excellent  set 
of  slides  and  films  could  be  produced  by  the  BCC  Learning 
Resources  Center,  using  the  wide  variety  of  data  pro- 
cessing procedures  and  hardware  in  existence  on  campus. 
It  is  suggested  that  the  development  of  such  A-V  aids 
could  be  an  instructor's  assignment  in  lieu  of  a  teaching 
assignment. 

Examination  and  Grading  Practices 

Instructors  are  expected  to  administer  a  final  examination 
and  to  assign  each  student  a  grade  of  A,  B,  C,  D,  F,  I, 
W,  WF,  or  XI  for  the  course.   Each  student  is  also  assigned 
a  mid-term  grade.   All  other  grades,  quizzes,  test  and/or 
other  course  requirements  are  at  the  discretion  of  each 
instructor.   The  use  of  WP,  WF,  and  XI  is  of  d\±iious  value. 
General  grading  guidelines  are  developed  during  departmental 
discussions  but  each  instructor  is  at  liberty  to  develop 
class  standards  within  each  class  for  grading  purposes. 
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Credit 

Institutions 

BCC  grants  credits  for  a  course  if  a  student  receives  a  grade 
above  an  F. 

Transfer  credit  is  given  for  a  Data  Processing  course  from 
another  institution  provided  1)  that  the  institution  is 
accredited,  2)  the  grade  was  above  a  D  and,  3)  the  DP 
Department  is  satisfied  that  the  course  contents  of  the 
coxirse  being  transferred  is  comparable  to  the  course  con- 
tents at  BCC. 

Work  Experience 

No  mechanics  exist  by  which  course  credit  is  granted  for 
work  experience.   Such  mechanics  are  desirable  and  should 
be  developed. 

Examination 


Procedures  for  granting  coiorse  credit  by  examination  for 
FORTPAN  programming  have  been  developed.   Procedures  are 
needed  for  other  programming  languages  as  well  and  should 
be  developed. 

Physical  Facilities 

Office  Space 

Recent  remodeling  of  the  DP  building  provided  adequate  office 
space  for  the  first  time.   The  offices  are  located  adjacent  to 
the  equipment  where  they  should  be. 

Equipment 

a)  Unit  Record 

The  unit  record  equipment  presently  in  use  has  been  ad- 
equate, but  an  effort  should  be  made  to  determine  whether 
recent  advances  in  the  small  computer  field  have  reduced 
the  utilization  of  some  unit  record  equipment  in  the  com- 
munity.  Additional  keypunches  are  needed. 

b)  BCC  leases  computer  equipment  from  IBM  and  Bunker ^Ramo . 
The  1MB  equipment  consists  of  a  system/360  DOS  Model  40 
operating  in  a  multiprogramming  mode  Cthree  partitions) , 
six  spindle  IBM  2319  disk  drive,  four  2400  tape  units, 
one  2540  Card  Read-Punch,  and  one  1052  typewriter  ter- 
minal.  The  Bunker  Ramo  equipment  consists  of  four  vi- 
deo-display units  placed  remote  to  the  central  processing 
unit. 
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c)    Teleprocessing 

One  of  the  fastest  growing  segments  in  the  computer  field 
is  teleprocessing.   The  effect  this  has  had  on  local  data 
processing  needs  should  be  ascertained  so  that  the  BCC 
DP  program  may  be  re-evaluated  to  determine  whether  local 
needs  are  still  being  met- 

Utilization 

The  combination  of  scheduled  labs  and  open  labs  used  by  the 
DP  Department  together  with  the  multiprogramming  mode  of  the 
computer  system  is  an  optimxmi  situation  in  equipment  utili- 
zation. 

Maintenance 

Routine  and  special  equipment  maintenance  is  under  contract 
to  the  equipment  manufacturers . 

1 

Liaison  with  Other  Departments  I 

.  I 

The  Data  Processing  Department  has  experienced  no  liaison  problems 
with  other  technical  areas  or  other  academic  departments. 

i 

Involvement  in  College  Planning  !{ 

Committees  1 

Faculty  members  from  the  Data  Processing  Department  serve  .  ';| 

on  the  following  committees: 

I 

a)  Financial  Aid 

b)  Systems  Planning 

t 
I 

Acceptance  , 

The  Data  Processing  Department  is  accepted,  without  any  apparent  j 

reservation  by  the  administration  and  faculty  in  planning  act-  ' 

ivities .  j 

Planning 

Periodic  planning  sessions  are  held  to  discuss  present  and 
anticipated  problems.   The  curriculum  is  under  constant  review 
and  evaluation.   These  practices  are  mandatory  in  an  expanding 
technology.   Part-time  instructors  do  not  participate. 
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Summary  and  Recommendations 

Major  Contribution 

The  Data  Processing  Department  is  fulfilling  its  objective. 
The  present  Data  Processing  Program  provides  the  necessary 
learning  environment  to  prepare  a  student,  who  satisfactorily 
completes  the  program,  to  enter  the  world  of  work.   The  students 
who  transfer  to  upper  division  work  are  eminently  qualified  to 
complete  with  their  peers.   Proof  of  this  is  the  number  of 
students  graduating  from  upper  division  schools  and  indicating 
on  our  graduate  survey  the  success  they  have  had  in  their  chosen 
work. 

Areas  of  Improvement 

As  a  result  of  the  initial  phases  of  the  self-study  several 
changes  have  been  made  in  the  DP  program: 

1.  As  Associate  of  Arts  degree  program  in  Pre-Computer  Science 
has  been  added  to  accommodate  students  who  desired  to 
transfer  to  an  upper  level  university  to  study  computer 
science. 

2.  The  course  content  of  DP  210  has  been  modified  to  reflect 
teleprocessing  techniques  and  some  advanced  assembly 
language  concepts . 

3.  The  AS  degree  program  has  been  upgraded  by  the  deletion 

of  certain  undesirable  courses  and  the  addition  of  courses 
-more  closely  related  to  data  processing. 


4. 


The  mechanics  for  recognizing  experience  in  Fortran  pro- 
gramming have  been  developed. 

Several  other  changes  are  indicated. 

The  certificate  program  could  be  changed  to  make  it  more 
revelant. 

Operator  training  should  be  included  in  DP  program. 

There  is  a  definite  need  to  provide  the  mechanics  for  ad- 
visement in  the  DP  area. 

In  order  to  provide  quality  instruction  and  to  provide 
for  program  continuity,  full-time  instructors  should  be 
used  on  a  part-time  or  overload  basis  for  night  and  s\jmmer 
courses. 

Examinations  should  be  developed  for  all  programming 

languages  offered,  to  provide  a  basis  for  course  credit 

by  examination  for  those  students  with  previous  experience. 
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Additional  keypunch  machines  are  necessary. 

Specific  Re commendations 

The  following  administrative  action  is  recommended: 

1.   Present  full-time  instructors  should  be  utilized  in  lieu  of 
part-time  instructors  for  s\iinmer  and  night  classes  ,  on  an 
overload  basis,  if  acceptable  to  the  full-time  instructor. 

-2.   Examinations  for  programming  courses  should  be  prepared  to 
test  the  competency  of  students  desiring  credit  by  examina- 
tion. 

3.  Additional  keypunch  eqioipment  should  be  budgeted. 

4.  The  feasibility  of  modifying  the  content  of  DP  102  to 
provide  for  operator  training  should  be  studied. 

5.  Review  of  the  DP  Certificate  Program  to  consider  replace- 
ment of  six  hours  of  general  education  courses  with 
specific  technical  or  academic  courses  should  be  continued. 

6.  Ihe  feasibility  of  utilizing  present  DP  resources  to  best 
advantage  by  adding  programming  courses  to  the  various  programs 
in  the  academic  areas  of  mathematics,  business  and  science 
should  be  investigated. 

7.  Without  a  basic  knowledge  of  the  electronic  computer  and  its 
social,  political,  economical  and  moral  implications,  a 
general  education  is  incomplete.   In  view  of  the  expanding 
role  that  the  computer  is  assuming  as  a  tool  for  any  who 
would  use  it,  it  is  conceivable  that  a  data  processing 
department  could  develop  the  dual  attributes  of  a  service 
department  and  a  technology  department. 

Every  effort  should  be  made  by  the  Administration  to  re- 
cognize this  and  get  acceptance  of  data  processing  programs 
with  all  upper  division  schools ,  and  to  allow  technical 
courses  to  be  selected  as  electives  by  general  education 
students . 
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DRAMA 

Statement  of  Purpose 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  Drama  Department  to  perform  useful  services 
for  the  students,  the  college,  and  the  community  through  curriculum 
and  co-curricular  programs . 

The  curriculum  parallels  the  first  two  years  of  degree  programs 
in  four-year  colleges  and  universities.   It  also  provides  educational 
opportunities  in  drama  for  those  students  desiring  semi-professional 
education  beyond  the  high  school  level  as  a  stepping  stone  into  the 
ever-increasing  professional  theatre  activity  of  this  geographical 
area.   Additionally,  courses  are  offered  which  fulfill  the  Humanities 
requirement  of  other  disciplines. 

Through  the  co-curricular  programs ,  students  and  non-student 
community  members  are  afforded  opportunities  to  engage  in  any  or  all 
aspects  of  drama  production.   The  resultant  productions  are  presented 
in  public  performance  for  the  student  body  and  the  general  community. 
The  program  strives  to  offer  a  diversity  of  dramatic  presentations 
including  children's  theatre  productions  acted  by,  and  performed  for, 
the  children  of  the  community. 


The  Role  of  the  Drama  Department  in  the 
Broward  Community  College  Program 


The  aims  and  services  of  the  Drama  Department  were ,  and  are , 
predicated  upon  Broward  Community  College's  stated  Philosophy  and 
purposes .  As  did  the  college ,  the  department  has  expanded  its  pro- 
gram from  University  Parallel  to  a  Comprehensive  College  Department 
offering  services  to  the  college  population  and  to  the  community 
at  large.  The  Drama  Department's  Statement  of  Purpose  clearly  defines 
its  role  in  the  institution: 

The  aim  of  the  Drama  Department  is  to  perform  useful  services 
for  the  students ,  the  college ,  and  the  community  through 
curriculum  and  co-curricular  programs .   The  curriculum 
parallels  the  first  two  years  of  degree  programs  in  four- 
year  colleges  and  universities.   It  also  provides  edu- 
cational opportunities  in  drama  for  those  students 
desiring  semi-professional  education  beyond  the  high 
school  level  as  a  stepping  stone  into  the  ever-increasing 
professional  theatre  activity  of  this  geographical  area. 
Additionally,  courses  are  offered  which  fulfill  the 
Humanities  requirement  of  other  disciplines. 

The  Extent  to  \"Jhich  the  Purposes  Are  Realized 
Parallel  Program: 

The  Drama  Department's  program  parallels  the  first  two  years  of 
degree  programs  in  four-year  colleges  and  universities  in  that  the 
courses  offered  are  equal  in  content  to  the  courses  at  upper  level 
institutions .   Credits  earned  at  Broward  Community  College  are  trans- 
ferable to  four-year  colleges  and  universities  in  Florida  and  other 
states . 
Two-Year  Program: 

The  Drama  Department's  program  provides  educational  opportunities 
for  students  who  do  not  plan  to  complete  a  four-year  degree  program, 
but  who  can  profit  from  the  pursuit  of  a  one  or  two-year  program  of 


semi-professional  and  occupational  education  beyond  the  high  school 
level.  Course  selections,  predicated  upon  students'  desires,  will 
prepare  them  for  careers  in  the  ever-increasing  theatre,  motion 
picture,  and  television  activities  throughout  the  United  States 
and,  particularly,  in  South  Florida.   Former  students  have  gained 
employment  in  local  and  remote  theatre  enterprises . 
Educational  Center: 

Members  of  the  community  of  South  Florida  may  enroll  for  credit, 
or  audit,  in  any  of  the  courses  offered  by  the  Drama  Department- 
Non-student  r.embers  of  the  community  (from  a  three-year-old  in 
The  King  and  I  to  a  seventy-five-year-old  in  Twelve  Angry  Women) 
are  encouraged  to  engage  in  Drama  production  thus  learning  without 
the  need  to  register  formally  as  a  student. 
Improvement  of  Personal  Efficiency: 

The  improvement  of  the  student's  personal  efficiency  is 
encouraged  in  all  Drama  courses.   Theatre  Production,  Stagecraft, 
Directing,  Pantomime,  Make-up,  Acting,  and  Set  Design  are  courses 
which,  by  their  very  nature,  demand  the  development  of  personal 
efficiency  for  each  course  requires  the  mastering  of  intricate 
independent  activities  which  must  be  coordinated  and  blended — 
each  with  the  other — in  the  creation  of  Drama's  reason  for 
being — a  production  in  performance . 
Cultural  Center  for  Broward  County  and  South  Florida: 

The  Drama  Department  contributes  richly  to  Broward  Community 
College's  aim  to  enrich  the  cultural  lives  of  all  members  of  the 
community  through  the  public  presentation  of  varied  performing 
■programs.  The  Department  has  attained  a  reputation  for  excellence 


of  production  in  the  community.  Tickets  for  all  major  presentations 
are  usually  sold  out  before  opening  night.   The  average  year  sees 
three  to  five  major  productions,  a  Children's  Theatre  presentation, 
two  Pantomime  Programs,  two  programs  of  Acting  Class  Scenes,  and 
two  Studio  Productions . 

How  Courses  Relate  to  the  Aims  and 
Services  of  the  Department 

Production  oriented  courses : 

The  following  courses  fulfill  the  aims  and  services  of  the 
department  in  that  all  earned  credit  is  transferable  to  four-year 
colleges  and  universities.   Any  course  or  combination  of  courses 
based  upon  the  student's  career  aims  will  serve  as  stepping  stones 
to  professional  theatre,  motion  pictures,  or  television  for  those 
students  desiring  semi-professional  education  beyond  the  high  school 
level.   The  courses  are  production  oriented  and  require  a  great  deal 
of  independent,  though  closely  supervised,  work  on  the  part  of 
enrollees  thus  guiding  them  to  greater  personal  efficienty. 

The  members  of  the  college  and  general  community  populations 

may  enroll  in  any  of  the  courses  and  thus  enrich  their  cultural 

lives  through  active  participation  in  the  creation  of  Dramaturgy's 

only  reason  for  being — a  dramatic  presentation. 

DRA  200  THEATRE  PRODUCTION  1  semester  hour 

Participation  by  the  student  as  actor  or  technician  in  the 
major  dramatic  and  musical  production  of  the  college .  May 
be  repeated  up  to  4  hours . 

DRA  251  STAGECRAFT      '  3  semester  hours 

Course  designed  to  investigate  the  principles  of  statecraft, 
lighting,  props,'  and  set  construction. 


DRA  252  DIRECTING  3  semester  hours 

Course  designed  to  investigate  the  problems  of  choosing  and 
analyzing  the  script,  casting,  rehearsal,  costuming,  make-up, 
organization  and  management  of  the  educational  theatre . 

DRA  253  MAKE-UP  FOR  STAGE  AND  TELEVISION  3  semester  hours 

The  theoretical  and  practical  application  of  all  typds  of 
straight  and  character  make-up  for  stage  and  television. 

DRA  254  PANTOMIME  3  semester  hours 

The  concentrated  study  of  bodily  movement  only  to  communicate 
thought  and  idea.   The  course  is  designed  for  the  beginning 
actor  and  should  be  prerequisite  or  corequisite  of  DRA  255. 

DRA  255  ACTING  3  semester  hours 

The  techniques  of  acting,  including  expressive  use  of  the 
body  and  voice  in  characterization.   Exercises  from  various 
types  of  plays  for  business,  movement,  pacing,  emotional 
expression,  creation  and  production  of  character. 

DRA  256  SET  DESIGN  3  semester  hours 

The  research  and  execution  of  the  visual  environment  of  the 
play.   Layouts  will  be  prepared  for  all  college  and  student 
productions.   Pencil  and  ink  drawings,  ground  plans,  elevations 
and  models  will  be  executed  to  scale  in  preparation  to  building 
the  set. 

Non-production  oriented  courses : 

Credit  earned  in  the  following  courses  is  transferable  to  four- 
year  colleges  and  universities.   These  are  not  production  oriented 
courses  but,  rather,  courses  designed  to  enrich  the  cultural  lives 
of  enrollees  by  guiding  them  to  a  greater  understanding  of  the  living 
art — theatre . 

DRA  207  THEATRE  IN  WESTEP^N  CULTURE  3  semester  hours 

HUMANITIES 

A  course  designed  to  present  a  general  approach  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  theatre  arts  in  western  culture  through  a  historical 
and  contemporary  study  of  dramaturgy. 


DRA  260  CONTEMPORARY  DRAMA  3  semester  hours 

Course  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  contemporary 
plays  as  a  dramatic  medium  of  the  theatre.   Plays  will  be 
studied  as  they  relate  to  both  past  dramatic  literature  and 
to  the  history  of  the  theatre.   Each  play  will  be  analyzed  from 
the  dramatist's  viewpoint. 

DRA  265  HISTORY  OF  THE  THEATRE  3  se'mester  hours 

An  evolutionary  study  of  the  theatre  from  the  5th  Century 
B.C.  to  the  present  day. 

General  Educational  Requirements  as  They 
Relate  to  the  Department 

The  Department  is  fully  satisfied  with  the  General  Educational 

requirements  of  Broward  Community  College  as  related  to  the  Department. 

Drama  207  does  meet  the  Humanities  requirement.   No  other  course  in 

the  Department  is  expected  to  meet  General  Education  requirements . 

Selection  of  Students  Who  Wish  to 
Major  in  Drama 

"  Students  who  wish  to  enroll  in  courses  or  to  major  in  Drama  are 
peinnitted  to  do  so.   There  are  no  required  qualifications.   The  members 
of  the  department  believe  that  an  interest  in  the  field — even  curiosity- 
suffices  as  a  beginning . 

Number  of  Drama  Students  -  1966-1971 


There  has  been  a  consistent  growth  in  the  niomber  of  students  in 

Drama  since  the  Department's  inception  in  1960. 

STUDENTS 
YEAR  TERM   in  DRAMA   FACULTY 


1960 

I 

15 

1 

1966 

I 

42 

1  full-time 
1  part-time 

1971 

I 

273 

2  full-time 
1  part-time 

1972 

I 

361 

4  full-time 
1  part-time 

Quality  of  students  s 

The  Department  believes  that  the  quality  of  Drama  students  has 
remained  high.   Drama  is  hard  work  and  those  who  are  interested  in 
it  are  highly  motivated.   The  level  of  attainment  reflects  that 
motivation.  Faculty  of  four -year  colleges  and  universities  through- 
out the  Southeast  have  expressed  opinions  on • the  high  quality  of 
our  Drama  graduates.   Most  recently,  Florida  Atlantic  University 
has  commented  upon  the  excellent  training  of  this  Department's 
former  students . 

Students  have  worked  at  varied  stock  companies  throughout  the 
Southeast  and  again  the  Department's  students  are  consistently 
rated  amongst  the  best  in  those  companies . 

Methods  of  Teaching 

DRA  207  THEATRE  IN  WESTERN  CULTURE  —  HUMANITIES 

Primarily  lecture  with  slides,  film  strips,  and  pass-outs. 
Films  and  video  tapings  of  dramatic  presentations  are  viewed 
for  analysis.   Students  are  encouraged  to  attend  local  pre- 
sentations and  viewing  of  college  productions  is  mandatory. 

DRA  260  CONTEMPORARY  DRAMA 

Lecture  for  basic  understanding  of  play  structure  followed 
by  instructor-guided  student  analysis  of  play  scripts . 
Attendance  at  local  play  productions  as  well  as  viewing 
important  television  dramatic  presentations  are  encouraged. 
Attendance  at  the  major  drama  production  of  the  terr. 
is  mandatory. 

DRA  265  HISTORY  OF  THE  THEATRE 


Lecture  with  slides,  film  strips,  and  pass-outs.   Major  college 
production  attendance  is  mandatory.   Assigned  NET  television 
viewing  when  applicable. 

The  following  courses,  by  their  very  nature,  must  be;  taught 

through  minimal  lecture  and  maximum  practical  application.   These  are 

performance  oriented  courses  and  exist  only  to  that  end.   The 


students  learn  by  doing  under  supervision  to  the  individually  needed 
extent.  The  Department's  many  open-to-the-public  programs  —  all 
are  student  created :   faculty  guided  —  attest  to  the  great  extent 
of  practical  application. 

The  1970-71  school  year  was  typical  as  to  presentations.   During 
that  year  the  following  were  presented: 

September  -       The  Little  Foxes 

October  -        Detective  Story 

November  -        Acting  Class  Scenes 

November  -        The  Sound  of  Music  -  Major  Musical  Production 

December  -        An  Evening  of  Pantomime 

March -April  -     Cinderella 

Children's  Theatre  Production  which  "toured" 
local  schools  after  presentation  on  campus. 

June  -  The  Crucible 

July  -  The  Skin  of  Our  Teeth 

The  courses  whose  practical  application  and  minimal  lecture 

resulted  in  the  above  presentations  are: 

DRA  200  THEATRE  PRODUCTION 

DRA  251  STAGECRAFT 

DRA  252  DIRECTING 

DRA  253  iMAKE-UP  FOR  STAGE  AND  TELEVISION 

DRA  254  PANTOMIME 

DRA  255  ACTING 

DRA  256  SET  DESIGN 

Evaluation  of  Instructors 


In  Drama  the  instructor's  end  product  in  the  practical  application 
courses  is  students  in  performance.   The  quality  of  that  performance 
reflects  the  effectiveness  of  the  instructor's  teaching.  Because  the 
Drama  Department  faculty  is  so  few  in  niimber,  they  are  co-involved  in 
most  activities.   The  Head  of  the  Department  is  one  of  those  instructors 


who  works  closely  with  other  instructors  and  all  work  closely  with 
students.   Therefore,  evaluation  of  each  other  is  constant  and  there 
is  no  need  for  a  formal  evaluation  program. 

Departmental  Self-Evaluation 

The  Department's  success  is  evident  in  the  frequent  good  reports 
from  four-year  colleges  and  universities,  from  varied  stock  companies, 
and  from  local  theatre  enterprises  as  to  the  high  caliber  of  work 
put  forth  by  former  students ,   The  reports ,  of  which  the  Department 
is  proud,  refer  to  those  on  stage  and  behind  the  scenes. 

Each  instructor  in  the  Drama  Department  requests,  of  his  own 
volition,  unsigned  (if  so  desired  by  the  student)  critiques  of  the 
course  at  each  term's  end.   The  reports  are  used  to  guide  the 
instructors  in  constructing  the  next  semester's  course  formats.   The 
close  instructor-student  association  necessitated  by  a  performing 
art  allows  for  constant  evaluation  of  the  instructor's  and  consequently 
the  department's  effectiveness. 

Student-instructor  pv±)lic  presentations  repeatedly  place  the 
department  under  the  scrutiny  of  the  college  and  general  community 
populations , 

Feedback  in  all  areas  indicates  to  the  members  of  the  Department 
that  their  methods  and  efforts  have  been,  and  continue  to  be,  successful. 

Types  of  Examinations  ....    .   .    

Objective  and  essay  written  examinations  are  used  in  all  Drama 
courses — particularly  in  DRA  207,  DRA  260,  and  DRA  265,   The  performance 
oriented  Drama  courses  (Production,  Stagecraft,  Directing,  Make-up, 
Pantomime,  Acting,  and  Set  Design)  are  tested  through  practical 
application.   The  Department  is  concerned  that  an  actor  be  able  to 


write  of  stage  technique  but,  more  importantly,  the  Department  requires 
that  he  exhibit  that  ability.  Therefore,  the  prime  type  of  examina- 
tion is  performance — whether  it  be  designing,  constructing,  painting, 
acting,  or  directing. 

The  Department  is  certainly  interested  in  any  new  methods  of 
testing;  however,  it  finds  the  present  methods  most  effective. 

Comparison  of  Grade  Distribution  of  Drama 
Department  with  Total  Campus  Average 

The  final  grades  of  685  students  who  completed  Drama  courses 

in  1971-72  are  distributed  in  the  following  percentages: 

Drama     Campus 


A 

40.0 

17 

B 

30.9 

24 

C 

17.6 

20 

D 

6.1 

5 

F 

5.2 

3 

The  Drama  Department's  grade  distribution  does  not  follow 
the  normal  BELL  curve  due  to  the  constant  evaluation  and  guidance 
that  takes  place  through  the  high  degree  of  individual  student-instructor 
contact  necessary  to  the  success  of  a  performing  arts  program. 

The  Faculty  of  the  Drama  Department  -  1972-73 

Five  —  four  full-time,  one  part-time 

Three  female ,  two  male 

Ages  ranging  early  20 's  to  middle  40 's 

All  hold  Florida  Certificate,  Rank  II,  Academic 

Four  —  Masters  Degree  —  Theatre 

One  —  Masters  Degree,  Speech  (Part-time) 

Experience:   One  to  twenty-three  years.   Total  32  years . 
31  years  —  college  level 
1  year  —  high  school  level 


Library  Resources  as  Related  to  the  Drama  Department 

The  Department  considers  the  main  library's  resources  excellent 

as  related  to  the  Department's  needs.   The  main  library's  staff  has 

always  been  fully  cooperative  concerning  any  requests  of  the  Department, 
The  Department  has  (and  continues  to  build)  its  own  library — 

primarily  play  scripts . 

Each  instructor  in  the  Department  maintains  a  personal  library 

and  makes  books  readily  available  to  each  other's  students. 

Estimate  of  General  Condition  and  Adequacy 
of  Space  Used  by  the  Department 

Spaces  used  by  the  Department 

The  Drama  Department  uses  the  addition  to  the  E  Building  exten- 
sively.  This  addition  contains  four  individual  offices,  a  shop  and 
rehearsal  area,  storage  areas  for  tools,  costumes,  properties,  and 
office  supplies .   The  Drama  Department  also  uses  the  Lecture  Hall 
in  E  Building  for  productions  and  for  storage  of  scenery. 

The  classrooms  used  by  the  Department  are  primarily  in  N 
Building  and  may  change  from  tezm  to  term. 

Condition  of  Areas  Used  by  the  Department 

The  addition  to  E  Building  (Shop,  Storage,  and  Offices)  is  two 
years  old  and  is  in  fairly  good  condition  structurally;  however,  the 
ventilation  is  not  adequate  for  the  type  of  work  done.   The  maintenance 
of  this  addition  is  done  primarily  by  the  faculty,  staff,  and  students 
of  the  Drama  Department. 

The  Lecture  Hall  in  E  Building  is  in  good  condition. 


Adequacy  of  Space 
Storage  areas 

The  Drama  Department  has  outgrown  its  present  storage  areas. 
Storage  areas  are  overflowing  with  equipment,  properties,  and  costumes, 
To  discard  any  of  this  material  would  result  in  a  need  for  a  larger 
budget. 
Shop  and  Rehearsal  Area 

The  area  used  by  the  Drama  Department  for  rehearsal  purposes 
is  ten  (10)  feet  smaller  than  the  area  of  stage  for  which  tiie  students 
rehearse.   This  results  in  problems  of  timing  and  of  movement  for  the 
student  actors  and  directors  and  may  cause  a  partial  failure  in  full 
realization  of  their  jjotential  because  of  inadequate  rehearsal  on 
the  proper  sized  area,  or  on  the  stage  itself.   This  area  is  also 
used  as  a  construction  area  for  scenery,  and  as  a  claasroom  space. 
Because  of  these  space  restrictions,  use  of  equipment  is  often 
curtailed.   Because  of  noise  and  safety  factors,  personnel  ready 
to  work  may  not  do  so  while  a  class  is  in  session. 
Lecture  Hall 

The  Lecture  Hall  is  used  by  the  Drama  Department  for  productions 
and  for  some  classes.   The  area  and  spe.ce  in  the  Lecture  Hall  is 
adequate  for  our  present  needs,  but  the  restricted  availability  of 
this  facility  is  extremely  limiting  to  the  Drama  program.   In  both 
production  and  classroom  situations  the  Department  is  severely 
limited  as  regards  availability  of  the  Lecture  Hall  even  though  the 
Department  is  responsible  for  most  of  the  upkeep  and  the  condition 
of  the  equipment  in  the  Lecture  Hall . 


Classrooms 

The  Classroom  facilities  assigned  to  the  Drama  Department  in 
N  Building  are  generally  adequate.   However,  Drama  207  classes  are 
frequently  uncomfortably  large  for  the  classrooms  assigned. 

Office  Space 

The  indicidual  offices  for  the  Drama  Department  faculty  are 
5  1/2  by  7  feet  or  38.5  feet — rather  cramped  quarters  for  the 
extensive  office  counselling  (frequently  with  several  students  at 
a  time)  required  in  Production  planning. 

Projection  of  the  Drama  Department 
Programs  for  the  Next  Ten  Years 

The  aims  and  services  of  the  Drama  Department  have  not  only  out- 
grown their  facilities  but  also  its  staff.   Presently  the  Department 
serves  273  students  in  the  Drama  program  with  25  Drama  majors. 
The  perfoirmance  program  this  year,  1971-72,  will  include  three 
major  productions,  one  studio  production,  one  Children's  Theatre 
production  plus  two  programs  of  numerous  Acting  Scenes  and  two 
Pantomime  programs .   All  this  is  accomplished  with  two  full-time 
staff  members  and  two  part-time  staff  members. 

Presently,  the  Department  should  have  four  full-time  people. 
This  would  permit  each  staff  member  to  have  a  production-free  semester. 
This  is  a  necessity,  for  the  extent  of  production  in  ratio  to  staff 
requires  student  contact  hours  far  in  excess  of  normal  requirements . 

The  Department  believes  that  more  extensive  counseling  of  high 
school  students  would  triple,  at  least,  our  present  enrollment  in 
Drama  courses.   Plans  are  being  instituted  for  Drama  faculty  to 
visit  all  the  local  high  schools  during  the  spring  of  1972. 


Projection  for  Staff 

1972-73      3  full-time  -  3  dramatic  directors 

1  part-time  -  1  technical  director 

1973-74      4  full-time  -  4  dramatic  directors 

2  part-time  -  2  technical  directors 


1974-75      6  full-time  -  4  dramatic  directors 

-  2  theatre  history 

3  part-time  -  3  technical  directors 

1976-80      8  full-time   staff  members 

5  dramatic  directors 

2  technical  directors 

1  theatre  history 


During  the  next  ten  years  the  Department  will  have  added  a  Director 
of  Children's  Theatre  (two  major  productions)  Term  I  and  II  and 
Children's  Workshop  Term  IIIB.   Included  in  this  program  will  be 
courses  in : 

Creative  Dramatics  for  Children 

Directing  Children's  Theatre 

Children's  Theatre  Production 


The  Department  will  have  added  a  Humanities  course  on  the  Art 
of  the  Film,  an  examination  of  the  cinema  from  its  earliest  days  to 
its  present  highly  respected  form  of  artistic  expression  as  we  know 
it  today. 

The  Directing  class  will  require  each  student  to  direct,  at 
minimum,  a  one-act  play. 

Resources  needed  for  this  Projected  Program 

A.  Two  rehearsal  halls  as  large  as  the  performance  areas. 

B.  One  dance  studio  as  large  as  the  performance  area. 

C.  Four  performance  areas 

1.  Arena  Theatre  -  seating  375 


2.  The  present  Lecture-Theatre  to  be  used  almost  constantly 
by  the  Drama  Department.  (The  Department  assumes  that  a 
500-seat  concert  hall  will  have  been  erected  for  the 
sole  use  of  the  Music  Department) . 

3.  Amphitheatre  -  seating  1000 

4.  Studio  Production  Theatre  -  seating  100 

D.  Two  classroom  laboratories  for  teaching  DRA  207  which  will 
permit  student  participation  in  stage  techniques.   (Present 
classrooms  are  inadequate  in  size  and  facilities) . 

E.  Design  studios 

F.  Costume  storage  and  construction  rooms 

G.  Secretarial  space 

J 
H.   Office  space 

A  Performing  Arts  Program  is  an  expensive  one.   Theatres  and  their 

equipment  are  costly  items . 

A.  Does  the  department  keep  the  major  courses  and  facilities 
on  the  Central  Campus  and  transport  the  plays  and  concerts 
to  the  North  and  South  campuses? 

B.  Will  the  concentration  be  on  efficiency  and  quality  or 
are  resources  and  staff  to  function  on  all  campuses? 

These  are  questions  that  must  be  answered  before  a  more  accurate 
projection  of  the  next  ten  years  can  be  formulated. 
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ELECTRONIC  TECHNOLOGY 

Philosophy  of  Electronic  Technology 

The  electronics  program  prepares  individuals  to  become  technicians 
who  assist  the  engineer  in  the  building  and  testing  of  electrical  and 
electro-mechanical  devices  and  electronic  syscems .   The  student  com- 
pleting the  course  requirements  for  the  A.S.  Degree  is  qualified  as  a 
scientifically  trained  engineering  technician. 

The  program  is  a  terminal  program,  providing  job  entry  as  an 
engineering  technician.   However,  many  students  decide  to  continue 
their  education  to  the  Bachelor's  level. 

Of  the  sixty-six  hours  required  for  an  A.  S.  Degree,  from  twenty- 
four  to  thirty  credit  hours  are  earned  outside  of  the  department, 
depending  upon  the  student's  selection  of  electives .   Converted  to  per- 
centages, required  general  education  courses  will  account  for  from 
thirty-six  to  forty-five  percent  of  the  student's  program. 

The  program  is  currently  deemed  successful  as  measured  by  employees 
according  to  reports  from  past  graduates.   Nevertheless,  efforts  are 
continually  underway  to  improve  the  program.   Four  new  courses  have 
been  introduced  in  the  past  two  years ,  and  efforts  are  currently  under- 
way to  introduce  a  power  option  in  addition  to  the  digital  and  communica- 
tions options . 

The  role  of  the  electronics  program  with  respect  to  the  overall 
college  is  to  broaden  the  scope  of  the  institution  by  providing  training 
and  developing  skills  in  areas  necessary  for  the  operation  of  local 
businesses. 
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Department  Image 

The  rapid  growth  of  Broward  county  intensifies  the  need  for 
Electronics  Engineering  Technicians.   A.S.  Degree  students  have  little 
difficulty  obtaining  employment.   The  majority  of  students  hold  part- 
time  jobs.   Students  seeking  the  B.S.  Degree  can  transfer  to  the  University 
of  South  Florida,  University  of  West  Florida,  or  Florida  International 
University,  which  opened  in  the  Fall  of  1972 

The  existing  program  started  in  1962  with  part-time  instructors 
and  at  present  there  are  four  full-time  instructors  and  one  part-time, 
with  one  full-time  technician  and  three  workship  students.   The 
program  showed  a  steady  student  growth  until  1971,  when  due  to  national 
economic  conditions,  several  local  plants  closed  up  and  the  rest  had 
lay-offs.   The  majority  of  our  students  working  at  these  plants  were 
required  to  changed  their  career  objectives  or  move  to  an  area  where 
work  was  available.   Nevertheless,  the  night  program  has  shown  a  strong 
growth  pattern  in  1970-71  and  has  continued  to  hold  enrollment  in  1971, 
probably  due  to  the  need,  under  present  local  conditions,  for  the  expe" 
rienced  technician  to  return  to  college  to  upgrade  himself. 

Out  enrollment  is  composed  of  ninety  percent  A.S.  Degree-seeking 
students,  sixty  percent  of  whom  attend  on  a  part-time  basis. 

The  department  f auclty  members ,  due  to  their  wide  background  of 
industrial  experience,  are  teaching  as  support  instructors  in  Aerospace 
Technology,  Mechanical  Engineering  Technology,  Civil  and  Contracting 
Technology,  and  the  Mathematics  Department. 

The  community  has  actively  supported  the  program  as  evidenced 
by  donations  of  equipment  and  by  the  service  of  prominent  citizens 
on  the  Advisory  Committee. 
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EXPE- 
FACULTY  AGE    SPECIALTY         RIENCE    RANK 

Mr.  Burton  S.  Greenstein  44   Digital  15      H 

B.S.E.E.,  University  of  Miami 
M.Ed.,  Florida  Atlantic  University 

Mr.  Edward  H.  Claggett  40   Digital  20     III 

B.S.E.E.,  University  of  Miami 

Mr.  Roger  Everett  33   Circuit  Design     13      II 

B.E.E.,  Georgia  Tech 
M.S.  Purdue  University 

Mr.  Gene  Gagliardi  44   Electro-Mech.      21     III 

B.S.E.E.,  University  of  Conn. 

Mr.  Gordon  B.  Mondin  36    Industrial         13      II 

B.S.,  Florida  State  University  Implementation 


All  the  members  of  the  faculty  have  had  many  years  of  responsible 
work  experience  in  industry.   All  have  worked  as  engineers  for  ten 
years  or  more.   Their  academic  experience  ranges  from  two  years  to 
seven  years.   All  of  the  faculty  has  specialized  in  their  fields,  such 
as  communications  or  digital;  therefore,  they  are  well  equipped  to 
teach  these  subjects. 

The  faculty  is  supported  by  a  full-time  technician  and  workship 
students  who  maintain  the  laboratory  equipment. 

Some  of  the  important  problems  faced  by  the  faculty  are  the 
limitations  the  space  available  in  the  Technical  Building  and  the  time 
available  to  develop  and  improve  courses . 

Students 


The  only  qualifications  for  entrance  into  the  electronics  program 
are  an  interest  in  the  area  and  an  average  intelligence. 
Enrollment  for  the  last  five  years  is  as  follows : 
1971-72   120  students 
1970-71   151  students 
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1969-70   145  students 

1968-69   132  students 

1967-68   119  students 

The  faculty  has  been  successful  in  actively  recruiting  students 
from  the  local  high  schools .   An  effort  on  the  part  of  the  faculty 
to  increase  the  niunber  of  females  enrolled  in  the  program  has  not  been 
successful.   At  present  the  electronics  student  body  is  approximately 
ninety-nine  percent  male  and  one  percent  female. 

Night  classes  are  scheduled  to  accommodate  part-time  students . 
Sophomore-level  courses  are   scheduled  for  mornings  so  that  students 
may  engage  in  afternoon  employment . 

Alumni  are  attending  the  University  of  South  Florida,  University 
of  West  Florida  and  Florida  Atlantic  University.   Other  alumni  are 
employed  in  the  following  positions: 

Computer  Technician 

Engineering  Assistant 

Communication  Technician 

Field  Service  Engineer 

Marine  Electronics  Technician 

Airborne  Navigational  Systems  Technician 

Electrical  Power  Distribution  Technician 

Electrical  Instrumentation  Technician 

Electronic  Sales  Representative 

Financial 

The  faculty  salaries  are  equal  to  the  salaries  of  the  general 
college  community;  however,  they  are  far  below  the  scale  for  an  engineer 
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in  industry  with  the  same  education  and  experience.   In  the  past  three 
years  the  salaries  have  fallen  way  behind  the  rising  cost  of  living 
and  a  major  correction  must  be  made  in  this  area. 

Equipment,  in  general,  has  been  easy  to  obtain  in  order  to  maintain 
the  laboratories.   However,  there  has  been  some  problem  in  obtaining 
lower  cost  supplies.   It  is  recommended  that  a  $25  maximum  be  set  for 
petty  cash  expenditures . 

Curriculijm 

With  the  assistance  of  the  Industrial  Advisory  Committee,  all 
electronics  courses  have  been  designed  to  meet  the  aims  of  the  communica- 
tions and  digital  program.   The  courses  offered  have  been  well  received 
by  local  industry.   The  curriculum  was  revised  last  year  to  provide  a 
"core  program"  for  general  education  courses  to  be  taken  by  all  students 
in  the  Division  of  Engineering  Technology .   This  revision  resulted  in 
the  substitution  of  some  of  the  new  courses ,  which  have  been  received 
favorably  by  the  students  and  faculty  in  general.   Curriculum  revisions 
are  submitted  to  the  Advisory  Committee  for  approval  and  to  the  Academic 
Affairs  Committee  for  final  acceptance. 

In  Term  II  1972 ,  the  department  completely  revised  the  program 
outline,  which  included  exams,  list  of  texts,  course  outlines,  library 
reference  list,  advisory  minutes,  electronics  diagnostic  exams  for 
beginning  students,  course  descriptions,  and  lists  of  audio-visual 
material.   The  teaching  methods  for  each  course  are  selected  on  the 
basis  of  how  closely  they  can  simulate  an  industrial  situation.   Teaching 
methods  for  each  course  may  differ  from  one  instructor  to  another. 

Most  classes  are  limited  to  twenty-five  students  and  laboratories 
are  limited  to  fifteen  students;  evening  lecture  classes  are  limited 
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to  thirty-five  students ,  the  number  of  seats  available  in  the  largest 
lecture  room  in  the  Technical  Building. 

Evaluation  of  the  instructor's  performance  is  accomplished  in 
these  ways:   student  evaluation  of  instructor  at  the  end  of  each  course, 
and  yearly  area  leader  or  department  head  evaluation  of  instructor's 
professional  ability. 

Laboratory  classes  are  scheduled  but  the  laboratories  are  accessible 
to  any  student  who  may  want  to  catch-up . 

The  grade  distribution  for  our  department  is  slightly  higher 

than  that  of  the  present  campus  faculty. 

FINAL  GRADE  DISTRIBUTION   (by  percent) 

Term  I,  1971 

A  B  C  D  F  W-AU 
EGR  18.1  26.6  19.1  8.0  5.0  23.2 
College    14.9    23.0    20.5    5.4    2.9     21.9 

Library  facilities  are  adequate  for  the  present  academic  needs 
of  the  student  and  the  selections  of  the  library  text  are  adequate 
to  meet  the  program  needs .   Electronics  instructors  each  have  their 
own  extensive  personal  libraries  in  their  offices  and  at  home. 

Physical  Facilities 

Office  space  is  provided  as  do\±>le  offices  for  instructors  and 
a  private  office  for  the  area  leader  has  approximately  50  square  feet 
of  area  while  the  instructors  average  70  square  feet  of  area. 

The  electronics  area  is  in  one  building,  which  provides  exceptional 
convenience  for  both  students  and  staff.   Currently  no  vacant  space 
is  available  in  the  building  for  future  growth. 

Equipment  is  similar  or  identical  to  that  used  by  local  industry 
and  is  kept  in  proper  working  order  by  the  technician  associated  with 
the  program  or  by  returning  the  equipment  to  the  factory  when  necessary. 
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Classroom  supplies  are  available  in  the  building  through  the 
secretary's  office,  while  electronics  supplies  are  available  through 
the  technician  from  the  crib,  Room  G. 

Equipment  purchased  to  support  the  courses  has  worked  out  well. 
The  program  is  now  in  a  very  strong  position  as  far  as  staff  and 
equipment  are  concerned. 

Projections 

The  next  area  of  improvement  lies  in  obtaining  additional  space. 
A  proposal  now  under  consideration  by  the  administration  would  allow 
the  assignment  of  additional  space  within  the  Technical  Building  to 
the  electronics  area  to  allow  better  control  of  the  equipment  and 
more  flexibility  in  classroom  scheduling. 

A  major  change  will  occur  when  the  North  Campus  incorporates  an 
electronics  program.   Since  construction  funds  for  the  North  Campus 
are  presently  depleted,  prediction  of  the  date   that  an  electronics 
program  will  begin  tliere  is  difficult. 
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ENGLISH 

Purpose 
Department's  Role 

In  detennining  the  English  Department's  basic  belief  about  its 
role  in  the  college's  program,  the  faculty  members  were  asked  to  discuss 
and  evaluate  the  aims  and  services  of  the  department  as  they  relate  to 
the  four  main  purposes  of  the  college  as  stated  on  page  twenty  of  the 
current  catalog.   The  self-evaluation  of  the  role  of  the  department 
in  relationship  to  the  four  purposes  is  synthesized  below: 
Purposes : 

1.   To  provide  programs  which  parallel  the  first  two  years  of 
degree  programs  in  four-year  colleges  and  universities. 

In  this  area,  90%  of  the  twenty  responding  rated  the  department 
excellent.   Most  instructors  indicated  a  belief  that  the  university 
parallel  courses  in  composition  (English  101  and  102/104)  are  comparable 
to  those  offered  by  four-year  schools .   Several  who  have  taught  composi- 
tion in  four-year  schools  rated  the  program  superior,  citing  specifically 
the  realistic  reading  assignments,  the  practical  writing  assignments, 
and  the  logical  and  thorough  instruction. 

Many  expressed  fear  that  the  department's  effectiveness  may 
diminish  because  of  the  new  15-hour  classroom  requirement. 
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2 .  To  provide  educational  opportunities  for  students  who  do  not 
plan  to  complete  a  four-year  degree  program,  but  who  can  profit 
from  the  pursuit  of  a  one-year  and/or  two-year  program  of  tech- 
nical, health,  semi-professional  and  occupational  education 
beyond  high  school  level . 

In  this  area,  90%  of  those  responding  rated  the  department  adequate. 
The  one  course  offered  specifically  for  the  terminal,  technical  student- 
103-was  rated  excellent,  but  since  this  course  is  a  second-term  course, 
students  must  first  take  either  095  or  101,  neither  of  which  is  designed 
specifically  for  students  in  this  area.   The  majority  of  the  faculty 
favored  offering  a  first-term  English  course  to  precede  103. 

3.  To  provide  programs  for  students  which  will  enrich  their 
cultural  lives  and  improve  their  personal  efficiency. 

In  meeting  the  specific  goal  of  improving  cultural  lives,  a  majority 
of  the  department  sees  a  discrepancy  between  aims  and  achievements. 
Literature  classes  are  offered  for  the  enrichment  of  cultural  lives,  but, 
because  the  enrollment  in  the  literature  classes  in  Term  I,  1971-72,  had 
fallen  33%  since  the  humanities  requirement  was  reduced  from  nine  to  six 
hours,  the  aim  of  enriching  cultural  lives  is  not  being  achieved  to  the 
extent  that  the  department  wishes. 

Suggestions  for  enriching  the  cultural  lives  of  more  students 
through  increasing  the  enrollment  in  literature  classes  include:   increasing 
the  humanities  requirement  to  nine  hours  once  again,  including  a  literature 
course  within  the  humanities  requirement,  eliminating  the  prerequisites 
for  literature  courses ,  eliminating  the  research  paper  in  literature 
courses ,  offering  more  literature  classes  at  popular  hours ,  and  offering 
a  new  100  level  introductory  literature  course . 
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In  meeting  the  specific  goal  of  improving  personal  efficienty,  the 
English  Department  considers  itself  more  successful.   Non-credit  094 
and  095  are  offered  specifically  for  this  purpose  among  the  disadvantaged 
or  unprepared  students .   All  the  composition  courses  fulfill  this  purpose 
simultaneously  with  the  purpose  of  university  preparation.   However,  for 
the  student  who  wishes  to  increase  his  efficiency  in  non-technical,  non- 
professional, non-academic  writing  (e.g.,  business  and  social  letter 
writing,  advanced  grammar,  and  advanced  vocabulary),  three  faculty  members 
suggest  a  practical  English  course  because  094   and  095  are  too  elementary, 
103  is  too  technical,  and  101,  102,  and  104  too  academic. 

4.  To  serve  as  an  educational  and  cultural  center  for  Broward  County 
and  South  Florida. 

In  this  area,  the  department  overwhelmingly  (95%)  rated  itself  de- 
icient.   Some  referred  to  the  activities  of  the  honors  classes,  creative 
writing  classes  and  the  P 'an  Ku  staff  as  examples  of  some  effort  in  this 
direction.   Suggestions  for  improvement  in  this  area  include  sponsoring 
book  reviews ,  poetry  readings ,  literary  discussions ,  lecture  series , 
great  books  discussion  groups,  seminar-type  literature  classes  for  adults, 
special  workshops  of  interest  to  the  community  and  programs  for  local 
high  school  English  teachers . 

Several  expressed  the  fear  that  the  new  15 -hour  classroom  requirement 
may  intensify  this  deficiency. 

5.  The  unstated  but  understood  purpose  -  to  provide  educational 
opportunities  for  the  disadvantaged. 

A  few  faculty  members  stated  (as  additional  comments)  that  the  depart- 
ment is  doing  a  commendable  job  in  fulfilling  this  new  purpose  of  the  college. 
Both  the  SPANS  program  and  the  basic  skills  program  were  cited  as  specific 
efforts  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  disadvantaged. 
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Statement  of  Purpose 

Since  the  statement  of  purpose  for  the  department  is  quite  compre- 
hensive, the  Purpose  Committee  condensed  material  from  the  college  catalog 
and  the  Manual  for  English  Instructors .   The  condensation  is  as  follows : 

Departmental  Purpose: 

To  teach  the  student  to  communicate  effectively  through  the  use  of 
standard  English  and  logical  organization. 

To  teach  the  student  to  appreciate  masterpieces  in  literature 
through  reading  and  critical  analysis. 

Course  Purposes : 

094  -  to  teach  the  student  to  recognize  and  produce  sentences 
characterized  by  standard  grammar,  vocabulary,  capitalization, 
punctuation,  and  spelling. 

095  -  to  teach  the  student  to  recogni.ze  and  to  produce,  in  standard 
English,  paragraphs  and  short  expository  compositions. 

101  -  to  teach  the  student  to  write  effective  college-level  exposi- 
tory essays  using  various  methods  of  rhetorical  development  such  as: 
comparison  and  contrast,  process  analysis,  cause  and  effect,  defini- 
tion, and  classificaiton  and  division. 

102/104  -  to  teach  the  student  to  use  standard  research  techniques 
and  to  write  an  effective  college-level  research  paper. 

102  -  to  teach  the  student  to  write  effective  college-level  essays 
through  the  following  forms  of  discourse:  description,  narration, 
and  augmentation. 
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104  -  to  teach  the  student  to  write  effective  college-level  pro- 
fessional type  reports  and  letters  such  as  the  following:   f oirmal , 
evaluative,  documented,  argumentative,  and  descriptive  and  to  teach 
the  student  to  speak  and  participate  effectively  as  a  panel  member 
or  as  an  individual  speaker  on  appropriate,  scientific  and  pro- 
fessional subjects. 

103  -  to  teach  the  student  to  write  in  standard  English  basic  types 
of  technical  reports  such  as  the  following:   formal,  memorandum, 
letter,  and  mechanism  and  process  description  and  to  teach  the 
student  to  speak  effectively  on  subjects  of  a  technical  nature. 
240  -  to  encourage  creativity  in  the  student,  primarily  in  the 
genres  relative  to  the  written  work,  including  poetry,  short  stories, 
the  novel,  and  drama,  to  broaden  the  students  awareness  of  media 
trends  through  exposure  to  lyrics,  and  to  movie  and  television 
scripts ,  and  to  help  students  analyze  others '  works  and  to  benefit 
from  others  analysis  of  their  work. 

Literature  201,202,221,222,230,231  -  to  provide  the  student  with  a 
better  knowledge  of  the  world  of  ideas  that  are  expressed  and  implied 
in  literature,  to  teach  the  student  to  think  creatively  and  logically 
about  many  of  the  great  problems  of  human  existence  that  have  always 
confronted  mankind,  and  to  provide  the  student  with  a  better  knowledge 
of  the  form,  language,  and  matter  of  literature. 

211  -  to  teach  selected  masterpieces  of  world  literature  to  1610. 

212  -  to  teach  selected  masterpieces  of  world  literature  from  1610. 

221  -  to  teach  selected  masterpieces  of  British  literature  to  1798. 

222  -  to  teach  selected  masterpieces  of  British  literature  from  1798. 
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230  -  to  teach  selected  masterpieces  of  American  literature  to  1900. 

231  -  to  teach  selected  masterpieces  of  American  literature  from  1900. 

In  determining  the  English  Department's  acceptance  of  the  departmental 

statement  of  purpose ,  the  statement  was  condensed  and  distributed  among 

the  faculty  members .   The  reaction  to  it  was  as  follows : 

Approved  -   15 

Partially  approved    -    9 
Disapproved  -    2 

Criticisms  of  the  statement  of  purpose  included  the  following  observations: 

1.  Wording  in  the  general  statement  is  unclear. 

2.  The  095  purpose  is  unclear. 

3.  The  word  "informal"  should  be  omitted  from  095  and  103  descriptions, 

4.  There  is  an  overlapping  of  purposes  in  102,  103,  and  104. 

5.  There  is  a  duplication  of  purposes  in  English  104   and  Speech  112. 

6.  There  is  an  overlapping  of  purpose  in  101  with  102/104. 

7.. English  101  should  emphasize  the  sentence  structure,  paragraph 

development,  and  diction,  and  102/104  expository  patterns  and  style, 

8.  The  list  of  reports  and  letters  for  103  and  104  is  not  parallel. 

9.  Purposes  are  faculty  oriented  rather  than  student  oriented. 
10.  The  historical  approach  to  literature  lacks  personality. 


New  Courses: 

Eight  new  courses  have  been  added  to  the  English  Department 
curriculum  since  the  above  poll.   The  courses  and  their  purposes  are  as 
follows : 

203  -  to  analytically  and  emotively  explore  great  ideas  in  poetry. 

204  -  to  analytically  and  emotively  explore  great  ideas  in  the 
short  story. 
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205  -  to  teach  literary  masterpieces  of  science  fiction  and  super- 
natural literature . 

206.-  to  analytically  and  emotively  explore  contemporary  issues 
in  the  communicative  arts. 

241  -  to  encourage  the  development  of  creativity  in  the  writing 
of  science  fiction. 

242  -  to  encourage  the  development  of  creativity  in  the  writing 
of  poetry. 

243  -  to  encourage  the  development  of  creativity  in  script  writing. 

244  -  to  encourage  the  development  of  creativity  in  article  writing. 

245  -  to  encourage  the  continuing  development  of  creative  writing 
ability. 

These  new  courses  were  specifically  designed  to  help  the  department 
improve  its  role  in  fulfilling  the  third  main  purpose  of  the  college  — 
enriching  the  cultural  lives  of  the  students. 

The  English  as  a  Foreign  Language  Program,  which  offered  its  first 
course  at  this  same  time  in  Term  I,  1972-73,  fulfills  the  unstated  fifth 
purpose  of  the  college  —  to  provide  educational  opportunities  for  the 
disadvantaged.   The  purpose  of  the  EFL  course  is  listed  below: 

950  -  to  guide  the  non-English  student  to  mastery  of  basic  English 

Communications  skills . 

Critical  Review 

Literature :   Each  year  committees  of  instructors  evaluate  each  literature 
course .   The  committees ,  composed  of  instructors  currently  teaching  that 
course,  evaluate  course  objectives  and  textbooks  and  make  changes  wherever 
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necessary.  As  a  result  of  the  33%  decrease  in  enrollment  following  the 
elimination  of  literature  as  a  general  education  requirement,  a  depart- 
mental literature  committee  studied  the  entire  literature  program  in 
1971-72  and  recommended  the  addition  of  the  new  literature  courses 
mentioned  above . 

Communications :  The  remedial  program  has  been  reviewed  yearly  since 
its  inception  in  1965-66  with  the  creation  of  lOlR  and  102R.  In  1967-68 
a  three-term  non-credit  program  (English  091,  092,  and  100)  replaced 
the  old  two-term  freshmen-level  program.  In  1969-70  a  two-term  non- 
credit  program  (English  094  and  095)  replaced  the  three-term  program 
which  was  judged  by  the  faculty  as  inefficient  and  ineffective. 

Composition:   Committees  of  instructors  presently  teaching  the  courses 
review  individual  composition  courses  at  least  every  two  years .   Recom- 
mendations for  changing  objectives  and  textbooks  are  made  to  the  entire 
English  Department  faculty ,  who  then  vote  on  the  committee  recommendations . 
In  1956-67  English  104  was  added  as  an  alternative  second-term  university- 
parallel  composition  course  primarily  for  technical  or  pre-science  majors. 
In  1969-70  English  103  was  added  as  a  pragmatic  technical  writing  course 
for  the  teirminal  student. 

Piablic  Relations 

Each  year  the  English  Department  sets  up  a  display  at  the  college 
exhibit  or  open  house.   This  display  consists  of  textbooks  and  visual 
aids  used  in  the  various  English  classes.   Volunteers  are  available  to 
answer  questions  and  to  interest  local  residents  in  the  English  program 
at  B.C.C. 
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Activities  for  high  school  journalism  students  and  creative -writers 
are  sponsored  frequently  by  the  P'an  Ku  and  Silver  Sands  staffs .   The 
most  recent,  a  writers'  workshop  for  high  school  students,  generated 
much  interest  in  the  college's  English  program. 

Recommendations 

According  to  the  surveys  of  the  English  Department  faculty,  the 
majority  accepts  the  four  main  purposes  of  the  college  and  the  English 
Department's  role  in  realizing  these  purposes.   However,  specific 
recommendations  may  be  made  on  each  level . 

1.  Concerning  the  first  purpose  of  the  college,  the  department 
recommends  that  the  new  15-hour  classroom  requirement  be 
reduced  to  12  hours  so  that  university  parallel  standards 
may  be  maintained  in  the  composition  courses. 

2.  Concerning  the  second  purpose  of  the  college,  the  department 
recommends  that  English  103  be  made  into  a  two-term  course. 

3.  Concerning  the  third  purpose  of  the  college,  the  department 
recommends  that  literature  classes  be  made  more  competitive 
with  other  humanities  electives. 

4 .  Concerning  the  fourth  purpose  of  the  college ,  the  department 
once  again  recommends  a  reduction  of  the  teaching  load  to  12 
hours  to  provide  the  instructors  with  the  time  needed  for 
sponsoring  book  reviews,  writing  workshops,  etc. 

5.  Concerning  the  fifth  purpose  of  the  college,  which  is  yet 
unstated,  the  department  recommends  that  it  be  recorded:   to 
provide  educational  opportunities  for  the  disadvantaged. 

6 .  Finally ,  the  department  recommends  adding  a  new  course ,  English 
as  a  second  language ,  for  the  foreign  students  whom  the  college 
has  actively  recruited. 
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Educational  Program 

The  educational  efforts  of  the  Department  of  English  have  become 
complex  and  varied  since  the  last  institutional  self-study  in  1962-63. 
Administered  directly  by  a  Department  Head  and  indirectly  by  a  Communica- 
tions Division  Chairman,  instruction  in  language  and  literature  is 
implemented  by  thirty-five  full-time  instructors  and  a  number  of  part- 
time  instructors  which  has  varied  from  zero  to  ten,  depending  on  the 
accuracy  of  budget  and  enrollment  predictions.   The  efforts  of  the 
department  are  channeled  into  five  distinct  but  interrelated  programs. 
This  study  will  focus  first  on  the  instruction  itself,  then  on  the 
vehicle  for  instruction  -  the  curriculum. 

Instruction 
Methodology 

The  institution's  Faculty  Handbook  sets  forth  a  policy  on  academic 
freedom  very  similar  to  the  1940  Statement  on  Academic  Freedom  adopted 
by  the  American  Association  of  University  Professors  and  dozens  of 
other  professional  organizations.   English  instructors,  with  the 
exception  of  those  teaching  within  the  remedial  program,  develop  their 
own  methodology  individually.   A  circulated  questionnaire  elicited 
only  14  responses  from  32  recipients.   However,  all  14  indicated  that 
they  were  satisfied  that  the  methods  of  instruction  were  achieving 
their  intended  purposes. 

Experimental  teaching  techniques  are  concentrated  in  the  basic 
skills  courses  and  English  courses  of  the  sub-remedial  college  program 
known  as  SPANS.   Emphasis  in  the  former  has  been  on  establishing  behav- 
ioral objectives,  devising  shared  instructional  materials,  and  exhaustive 
testing  to  determine  the  success  of  instruction.   English  Department 
participants  in  SPANS  received  special  training  in  teaching  "the  disadvan- 
taged". 
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One  instructor  remarked  that  this  training  brought  about  drastic  changes 
in  her  methodology.   Technical  writing  instructors  report  success  from 
these  methods:   one-to-one  teaching,  repetition  until  industrial  standards 
are  met,  and  guest  speakers  from  industry.   Instructional  methods  in 
literature  courses  include  lecture,  discussion,  panel  reports  and  socratic 
dialogue.   Regular  composition  classes  are  taught  by  discussion,  demonstra- 
tion, practical  application  and  student  analysis  of  student  work. 

B.C.C.  English  instructors  use  formal  lectures  briefly  and  rarely. 
A  survey  indicates  that  the  use  of  lectures  does  increase  as  class  size 
increases.  Also,  the  individual  projects  of  the  small  class  (under  15) 
tend  to  become  group  projects  as  the  class  size  increases. 

A  rather  wide  variety  of  audio-visual  devices  is  available  to 
instructors  of  the  department  but  they  rated  the  value  of  such  equipment 
as  only  fair,  on  the  average.   The  most  frequently  used  teaching  aides 
are  records,  films,  overhead  projectors,  closed  circuit  T.V.  and  opaque 
projectors.   A  significant  number  of  faculty  surveyed  indicated  that  the 
equipment,  excluding  records,  caused  problems.    Enough  instructors  in- 
dicated use  of  the  A.V.  lab  for  viewing/producing  films  and  listening 
to/producing  tapes  to  conclude  that  these  methods  are  being  incorporated 
into  the  instructional  methodology  of  some  faculty  members . 

A  faculty-elected  ad  hoc  committee  reported  preliminary  findings  of 
its  study  of  instructional  techniques  used  in  teaching  literature  in 
November  of  1971.   The  two  suggestions  made  at  this  time  to  increase 
interest  in  literature  courses  were  to  de-emphasize  literary  history 
and  term  paper  requirements . 

An  experiment  in  computer  analysis  of  student  progress  being  con- 
ducted by  instructors  of  Communications  courses  appears  promising  and 
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and  suggests  that  the  computer  may  soon  play  a  major  role  in  improving 
teaching  and  learning.   One  instructor,  granted  20%  released  time 
during  Term  II  of  1971-72,  pursued  this  experiment,  in  conjunction 
with  other  duties  with  moderate  success.   As  a  result,  student  names 
will  be  printed  on  all  computer  sheets  of  examination  scores . 

Departmental  Testing 

For  the  most  part,  English  instructors  develop  and  administer  their 
own  tests.   The  English  Department  has  used  standardized  tests  only  in 
its  remedial  English  program.   The  S.T.E.P.  writing  test  was  used  briefly 
but  dropped  since  (1)  it  lacked  any  predictive  value,  (2)  it  was  useless 
as  a  diagnostic  instrument,  and  (3)  it  produced  erratic  results,  often 
completely  at  odds  with  other  methods  of  evaluating  basic-skills 
students .   Members  of  the  Communications  Program  began  constructing  a 
locally  produced  standard  test  early  in  1970.   With  the  aid  of  the 
college  computer,  it  is  gradually  developing  into  a  precise  diagnostic 
instrument. 

As  the  result  of  an  administration  proposal  to  use  C.L.E.P.  Test 
scores  to  grant  general  education  course  credit  by  exemption,  the  English 
Department  faculty  studied  the  tests  and  voted  to  allow  exemption  of 
English  101  through  use  of  the  C.L.E.P.  English  Test. 

Administrative  Influence  on  Instruction 

The  department  has  no  admissions  requirements  other  than  those  of 
the  college  as  a  whole.   Of  thirty-two  members  of  the  department  in  Term 
I,  1971-72,  sixteen  responded  to  a  survey  regarding  admission  policies, 
academic  standards  and  methods  of  instruction.   Fourteen  were  satisfied 
with  all  three  areas .   One  brought  up  a  frequently-voiced  complaint  — 
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that  many  community  college  students  hold  down  full-time  jobs  off  campus— 
and  suggested  that  this  factor  somehow  be  taken  into  account  in  the 
college's  admission  policies. 

The  Department  Head  regularly  receives  computer  print-outs  of 
grade  distribution  within  "the  department.   Cases  of  prolonged,  gross 
deviation  from  the  norm  have  been  rare.   However,  when  it  did  occur,  the 
previous  department  head  brought  it  to  the  instructor's  attention  and 
requested  a  self-reevaluation  of  grading  standards . 

The  size  of  classes  is  controlled  by  the  administration,  though 
faculty  recommendation  is  one  of  several  criteria  used.   Class  sizes 
have  ranged  from  10  to  45.   No  formal  studies  of  the  relationship 
between  class  size  and  effectiveness  of  instruction  have  been  made 
by  the  department.   However,  a  survey  of  the  English  faculty  indicates 
that  most  instructors  adjust  their  teaching  methods  to  meet  the  needs 
of  small,  medium,  and  large  classes.   Most  instructors  object  to  the 
idea  of  teaching  auditorium-size  classes.   Of  twenty-three  responding 
to  the  survey,  only  three  indicated  unmitigated  acceptance  of  the  idea. 
Eight  indicated  unmitigated  opposition.   The  responses  of  twelve 
instructors  fell  between  these  two  poles  with  most  indicating  that 
compensatory  factors  could  induce  them  to  experiment  with  auditorium 
classes . 

The  overall  course-section-student  load  of  instructors  varies  de- 
pending on  a  number  of  factors .   Each  year  the  Department  Head  circulates 
preference  sheets  concerning  several  factors  of  scheduling.   Such  factors 
as  preferred  time  of  day  (early-late-staggered)  and  preferred  courses 
affect  an  instructor's  student  load  and  number  of  preparations.   The 
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Department  Head  also  engages  in  "leveling"  from  time  to  time  to  alleviate 
heavily-loaded  instructors.   Serious  inequities  in  teaching  loads  persist, 
and  no  special  assistance  is  provided  instructors  ending  up  with  extra- 
heavy  loads .   Beginning  this  year  the  department  will  initiate  studies 
concerning  teaching  performance . 

For  the  past  ten  years ,  the  English  faculty  have  been  allowed  a 
three-hour  reduction  in  credit  hour  load  to  compensate  for  the  peculiar 
burden  of  theme  grading.   In  the  summer  of  1971  the  Florida  legislature 
passed  a  bill  requiring  a  fifteen-contact-hour  minimum  load  of  all 
junior  college  instructors.   Effective  at  the  beginning  of  the  last 
school  year  ('71-72)  English  faculty  members  assumed  a  fifteen-contact- 
hour  load  in  place  of  their  previous  twelve-hour  load.   A  three-member 
departmental  ad  hoc  committee  spent  the  entire  year  researching  the 
impact  of  the  increased  load  on  the  teaching  effectiveness  of  the 
English  faculty.   As  a  result  of  this  study  the  department  faculty 
called  upon  the  administration  to  reduce  the  maximun  student  load  per 
section  of  English  Composition  to  19 — a  move  calculated  by  the  ad  hoc 
committee  to  compensate  for  the  addition  of  the  fifth  section.   As  of 
Term  I,  1972-72,  the  administration  had  agreed  to  a  maximum  of  26  per 
section — leaving  the  English  faculty  in  what  they  feel  to  be  an  in- 
equitable workload  position  relative  to  the  faculty  of  other  depart- 
ments of  the  college. 

The  Future 

The  department  carefully  developed  special  instructional  techniques 
for  teaching  English  communications  skills  to  speakers  of  other  languages 
(E.S.O.L.)  and  initiated  the  program  this  year.   Continued  experimentation 
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in  the  methodology  of  remedial  English  instruction  will  be  accelerated. 
The  department  has  already  sought  and  received  released  time  for  one 
member  of  the  faculty  for  this  purpose.   Plans  include  increased  use  of 
the  computer  and  additional  clerical  support  for  those  engaged  in  this 
experimentation . 

Increased  department  involvement  in  the  college-wide  svib-remedial 
SPANS  program  is  projected  as  is  a  greater  commitment  to  the  college-wide 
Honors  Program,  which  is  currently  directed  by  a  member  of  the  English 
Faculty . 

Curricular  changes  enacted  to  deal  with  the  crisis-  in  literature 
enrollment  will  be  evaluated  at  the  end  of  the  school  year.   Curricular 
expansion  in  the  area  of  Creative  Writing  will  also  be  evaluated  at 
year's  end. 

Curriculum 

The  Major  Programs  and  the  Courses 

The  Department  of  English  offers  courses  in  language  and  literature. 
The  former  is  subdivided  into  two  areas :   communications  courses  and 
composition  courses.   The  English  Department  Honors  Program  offers 
honors  sections  of  both  composition  and  literature  courses . 

Several  kinds  of  composition  are  taught.   Eng.  101  and  Eng.  102 
are  the  traditional,  sequential,  university  parallel  freshman  writing 
courses.   Eng.  104  is  a  course  in  professional  writing  carrying  Eng. 101 
as  a  prerequisite.   Eng.  103  is  a  technical  writing  course.   Eng.  240 
is  a  creative  writing  course.   In  the  remedial  area,  two  courses  are 
offered  -  Comm.  094  and  Comm.  095.   These  are  sequential  for  some  students 
and  not  for  others  -  depending  on  placement  data  and  performance . 
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Traditional  instruction  in  literature  is  divided  into  World  Literature, 
British  Literature  and  American  Literature.   Two  courses  are  offered  in 
each  area  -  early  and  modern.   In  addition,  four  new  courses  open  to 
entering  freshmen  were  added  to  the  curriculiom  in  the  1972-73  school 
year.   They  are:   Great  Ideas  in  Poetry  (Eng.  203),  Great  Ideas  in  the 
Short  Story  (Eng.  204) ,  Literature  of  the  Supernatural  and  of  Science 
Fiction  (Eng.  205) ,  and  Contemporary  Issues  in  the  Communicative  Arts 
(Eng. 205).   Since  college  general  education  r-aquirements  no  longer 
specify  literature,  these  courses  have  been  devised  in  the  hope  that 
they  will  appeal  to  those  students  not  inclined  toward  the  arts.   Four 
new  genre  courses  in  creative  writing  were  added  in  1972  along  with 
three  courses  in  English  for  the  foreign  born  student. 

A  survey  of  the  English  faculty  indicated  considerable  agreement 
that  the  individual  courses  relate  precisely  to  the  aims  and  purposes 
of  the  department.   Only  the  aims  and  purposes  of  Eng.  104  and  Comm. 
094  seemed  to  be  at  all  questionable  in  the  collective  judgment  of 
the  seventeen  faculty  members  who  responded.   For  Eng.  104,  18%  replied 
negatively ,  and  for  Comm.  094,  30%  replied  negatively.   (Several  of  the 
newer  members  of  the  department  indicated  in  writing  and  verbally  that 
they  did  not  yet  feel  qualified  to  judge  the  curriculum.)   About  one- 
fourth  indicated  that  English  104  could  be  absorbed  by  Eng.  102. 

The  degree  to  which  the  various  courses  meet  the  department's 
responsibility  in  that  area  is  summarized  on  the  next  page.   The  per- 
centages are  based  on  seventeen  responses. 

1.   Composition  Program.  Nearly  60%  of  the  respondents  felt  that  the 
composition  program  was  doing  a  reasonably  good  job  of  meeting  the 
department's  responsibilities  in  this  area.  On  the  other  hand,  30% 
felt  that  the  program  needed  considerable  attention. 
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2.  Literature  Program.   Responses  were  quite  mixed  regarding  the  lit- 
erature program's  success  in  meeting  the  department's  responsibilities 
in  this  area.   Sharply  dropping  enrollments  following  the  elimination 
of  the  literature  requirement  from  the  college's  general  education 
requirements  appear  to  have  affected  the  English  faculty's  confidence 
in  their  literature  program.   About  half  felt  that  the  department 

was  not  meeting  fully  its  responsibilities  in  this  area.   (New 
literature  courses  added  since  the  survey  may  have  mitigated  the 
problem.) 

3.  Basic  Skills  Program.  Only  a  fourth  of  the  responding  faculty  felt 
that  the  remedial  program  was  meeting  fully  the  department's  respon- 
sibilities.  Several  specified  Comm.  094  as  the  major  reason. 

4.  Technical  Writing .  English  103  appears  to  be  held  in  high  esteem 
by  the  faculty.   A  total  of  65%  expressed  approval,  35%  indicating 
satisfaction  with  the  current  program  and  an  additional  30%  expressing 
satisfaction  and  recommending  an  extension  to  a  two-term  program. 

5 .  The  English  Honors  Program.   Responses  were  quite  mixed  regarding 
the  Engligh  Honors  Program  with  12%  who  are  fully  satisfied,  12%  who 
think  they  are  satisfied,  17%  who  feel  it  has  serious  problems,  6% 
who  want  it  expanded,  and  12%  who  are  dissatisfied. 

A  separate  study  focused  on  the  department's   Honors  Program. 
The  program  has  served  the  superior  student  since  Term  I,  1968-69. 
It  began  with  foxirteen  students  in  one  section  of  Eng.  101. 
Currently  the  program  has  twenty-seven  students  enrolled  in  Eng.  lOlH 
and  seven  students  in  Eng.  222H.   Generally,  it  appears  that  there  are 
few  problems  within  the  individual  honors  courses  Students  produce , 
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innovate,  and  succeed.   Very  few  drop  out.   About  87%  have  completed 
work  attempted  with  a  C  or  better,  with  60%  earning  A's  or  B's.   However, 
beyond  the  classroom, the  program  seems  to  have  serious  problems,  most 
stemming  from  inadequate  administrative  support.   Evidence  indicates  that 
recruitment  procedures  for  both  students  and  instructors  need  improvement. 
The  program  is  unable  to  afford  much  in  the  way  of  special  materials 
such  as  outside  speakers ,  seminar  rooms ,  and  films  or  to  limit  class 
size  and  provide  released  time  for  special  instructor  research  relating 
to  the  courses .   Some  problems  stem  from  typical  limitations  of  a  community 
college  student.   Many  hold  down  outside  jobs,  both  part-time  and  full-time. 
All  have  transportation  problems  caused  by  the  somewhat  remote  location 
of  the  campus  and  its  library. 

Students  of  inferior  ability  have  always  been  admitted  into  the 
English  Program,  but  organized  remedial  instruction  did  not  begin  until 
1956  when  certain  sections  of  Eng-  101  and  Eng.  102  were  designated  re- 
medial and  attempts  at  placement  were  made.   Out  of  this  one-year  experi- 
ment grew  three  remedial  English  courses,  not  necessarily  sequential. 
In  1970  these  were  replaced  by  two  sequential  remedial  courses  (Comm.  094 
and  Comm.  095) ,  the  second  of  which  is  augmented  by  a  separate  remedial 
reading  course.   During  Term  1,  1971-72,  935  students  are  enrolled  in 
43  sections  of  these  two  courses,  indicating  the  degree  to  which  the 
department  has  committed  itself  to  remedial  instruction. 

Since  the  main  thrust  of  the  remedial  courses  is  to  prepare  students 
for  successful  participation  in  the  regular  composition  program,  success 
is  defined  as  a  passing  grade  in  Eng.  101.  In  Term  II  of  1970-71,  266 
products  of  the  remedial  program  entered  Eng.  101.   Of  these,  192,  or 
72%  passed  the  course.   In  Term  II  of  the  following  year,  280  remedial 
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students  entered  Eng.  101.   Sixty -three  percent  passed. 

As  already  been  indicated,  the  Coitiin.  094  course  appears  to  be  in 
need  of  attention  since  a  significant  percent  of  faculty  feel  that  the 
course  should  either  be  dropped  entirely  or  undergo  a  re -examination 
of  its  aims  and  objectives.   The  Comin.095  course  appears  to  be  under 
control  and  functioning  as  well  as  can  be  expected  for  an  experimental 
endeavor . 

Course  Enrollment 


Since  Term  1 ,  1968-69 ,  the  number  of  students  enrolled  in  English 
courses  increased  from  2,563  to  the  3^711   registered  for  English 
courses  during  Term  I,  1972-73,  an  increase  of   46  % .   See  the  tables 
in  the  appendix  for  a  breakdown  of  student  enrollment  by  course  for  each 
term  during  the  past  five  years . 

Grade  Distribution 

TABLE  I 
Grade  Distribution  for  1971-72  in  Percentages* 

A    B    C    TOTAL   5   F   WF   XF   TOTAL   W    WT   W   I   AU    NG   TOTAlT 


Campus 
Eng.  Dept. 


17 
11 


20 
23 


60 
56 


20 
24 


2 
.2 


32 
36 


*Whole  percentages  are  rounded  off  to  the  nearest  unit;  fractional 
percentages  are  roiinded  off  to  the  nearest  tenth  of  a  percent. 


The  grade  distribution  for  the  English  Department  in  1971-72  appears 
quite  normal  when  compared  with  the  college  distribution.   The  depart- 
ment awarded  only  4%  less  A's,  B's  and  C's,  4%  more  W's,  and  4%  more 
NG's.   This  deviation,  along  with  the  lesser  number  of  A's  and  B's 
and  higher  number  of  C's,  may  be  easily  accounted  for  by  the  six  hour 
freshman  English  requirement  which  sends  every  student,  regardless  of 
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ability  or  motivation,  into  at  least  two  English  classes.   The  distribu- 
tion of  D's,  F's,  WF's,  and  XF's  for  the  campus  and  the  department  is 
remarkably  similar.   See  the  appendix  for  a  table  listing  the  numbers 
on  which  the  percentages  in  Table  1  are  based. 

Departmental  Extra-Curricular  Activities 

Because  of  the  commuter  nature  of  the  BCC  student  body,  extra- 
curricular activities  designed  to  enhance  the  instructional  program 
are  considered  risky  by  most  instructors.   However,  individual  instructors 
within  the  department  have  occasionally  used  such  enrichment  devices  as 
guest  speakers ,  auditori\am  films ,  evening  seminars ,  and  Saturday  work- 
shops .   When  carefully  prepared,  they  have  been  successful. 

Instructors  of  the  technical  writing  course  (Eng.  103)  regularly 
use  guest  speakers  from  on  and  off  campus  as  an  instructional  aid. 
The  major  extra-curricular  activities,  indirectly  related  to  the 
English  Department,  are  publication  of  P ' an  Ku ,  a  literary  magazine, 
and  Silver  Sands ,  a  magazine-yearbook.   Over  3,000  copies  of  the 
former  and  6,000  copies  of  the  latter  are  distributed  each  year.   The 
two  publications  offer  an  out-of-class  outlet  for  student  writing. 
The  magazines  have  received  first  place  ratings  nationally  and  in  the 
state .   A  survey  indicated  wide  support  for  the  publications  among  the 
English  faculty. 

Placement 

Entering  freshmen  at  BCC  come,  £or  the  most  part,  from  Florida 
high  schools,  where  administration  of  the  Florida  Twelfth  Grade  Place- 
ment Test  is  required.   If  a  student  performed  poorly  on  the  English 
portion  of  this  test,  he  is  placed  in  one  of  the  department's  two 
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basic  skills  courses.   In  marginal  cases,  the  overall  F.T.G.  Test  score 
and  the  high  school  English  grade  point  average  are  taken  into  consider- 
ation. 

The  Guidance  and  Counseling  Division  handles  initial  placement 
according  to  specific  placement  criteria  established  by  a  committee  of 
all  Communications  instructors  and  subject  to  change  by  the  same  means. 
Computer  "print-outs"  setting  forth  F.T.G.  scores  and  other  background 
data  on  each  student  in  an  instructor's  classes  enable  the  instructors 
to  check  each  student's  placement.   A  similar  two-phase  system  is  used 
to  prevent  students  from  entering  literature  courses  and  advanced 
writing  courses  without  the  appropriate  prerequisite. 

The  F.  T.G.  Placement  Test  English  score  has  proved  to  be  less 
than  satisfactory  for  placement  purposes ,  especially  in  the  middle 
range  of  30-60.   For  the  past  year-and-a-half ,  the  department  has 
been  intensively  engaged  in  developing  a  local  diagnostic  test.   It  is 
now  accelerating  that  research  with  an  eye  to  expanding  and  altering 
this  local  test  in  ways  that  will  give  a  better  placement  criterion 
than  the  F.T.G.  score.   Preliminary  results  are  very  encouraging. 

Administrative  Influences . 


The  departmental  curriculum  is  influenced  by  administration  at 
many  levels  from  the  State  Department  of  Education  to  the  Department 
Head. 

The  purposes  of  the  department  parallel  those  of  the  college, 
which  are  stated  on  page  20  of  the  current  catalog  (1971-72)  .   During 
the  early  years  of  college,  purpose  1  (providing  courses  parelleling 
the  first  two  years  of  4-year  colleges  and  universities)  dominated 
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the  attention  of  the  college  and  shaped  the  departmental  curricula 
including  that  of  the  Department  of  English.   However,  by  1965,  both 
the  State  Department  of  Education  and  the  regional  accrediting  agency- 
were  calling  for  curricular  changes  to  meet  what  are  now  listed  as 
purposes  2,  3,  and  4.   Consequently,  the  English  curriculum  has 
expanded  with  courses  designed  to  help  the  college  carry  out  those 
purposes.   Since  1965  it  has  added  the  following  courses: 

Comm.  093  Reading  Communications  (Fundamentals)  2,3 

Comm.  094  Eng.  F\indamentals  2,3 

Comm.  095  Eng.  Fundamentals  of  Writing  2,3 

Eng.  103  Tech.  Report  Writing  2,3 

Eng.  104  Composition  1,2,3, 

Eng.  203  Great  Ideas  in  Poetry  1,3 

Eng.  204  Great  Ideas  in  the  Short  Story  1,3 
Eng.  205  Literature  of  the  Supernatural  and 

of  Science  Fiction  1,3 

Eng.  206  Contemporary  Issues  in  the  Communicative  Arts  1,3 

Eng.  241  Creative  Writing  -  Fiction  1,3 

Eng.  242  Creative  Writing  -  Poetry  1,3 

Eng.  243  Creative  Writing  -  Script  1,3 

Eng.  244  Article  Writing  1,3 

Eng.  lOlH  Composition  (Honors)  1,3 

Eng.  102H  Composition  (Honors)  1,3 

Eng.  211H  World  Literature  (Honors)  1,3 

Eng.  212H  World  Literature  (Honors;  1,3 

Eng.  221H  British  Literature  (Honors)  1,3 

Under  study  to  better  meet  purpose  2  is  a  second  term  technical 
writing  course . 

The  general  education  requirements  of  the  college  are  controlled 
by  the  college  administration  with  the  advice  of  the  college  faculty. 
These  requirements  exert  some  influence  on  the  English  Department's 
curriculum.   In  a  faculty  survey  82%  of  22  responses  indicated  satis- 
faction with  the  current  general  education  requirements  as  they  relate 
to  the  composition  program.   However,  only  12%  were  satisfied  with  the 
requirements  as  they  relate  to  the  literature  program.   Of  the  82%  who 
were  dissatisfied,  almost  all  gave  as  their  reason  the  opinion  that  no 
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student  should  be  able  to  satisfy  the  humanities  requirement  without 
taking  at  least  one  literature  course.   The  next  section  of  this  report 
will  explain  the  overwhelming  opposition  to  current  general  education 
requirements  concerning  the  area  of  hvimanities . 

A  factor  in  shaping  curriculum,  enrollment  has  increased  steadily 
since  the  college  was  founded.   Exhausting  college  level  stiadies  indicate 
that  growth  will  continue  at  a  rapid  rate  for  at  least  the  next  ten  years. 
A  second  campus  is  already  in  operation  and  =i  third  is  in  the  develop- 
mental stage.   A  fourth  campus  is  under  study.   Enrollment  in  English 
courses  paralleled  this  college-wide  growth  until  revised  general 
education  requirements  went  into  effect  during  the  1970-71  school 
year.   Among  the  changes  was  the  elimination  of  a  specific  literature 
requirement  (3  hours) .   As  a  result,  enrollments  in  other  humanities 
courses  increased  over  the  previous  year  by  percentages  ranging  from 
15%  to  63%  and  enrollment  in  combined  literature  courses  dropped  by 
14%.   In  the  fall  of  1971  the  literature  enrollment  dropped  even  more 
drastically  -  33%.   Contributing  to  the  problem  was  the  fact  that, 
among  the  humanities  courses  from  which  a  student  could  choose,  only 
the  literature  courses  had  course  prerequisites  (Eng.  101  and  102) . 
The  faculty  of  the  English  Department  were  very  concerned  about  this 
enrollment  trend.   Details  are  available  in  a  published  report  of  an 
English  Department  ad  hoc  committee  on  literature  enrollment. 

In  Term  I  of  1972-73  the  Department  added  four  new  literature 
courses  without  prerequisites .   These  were  designed  to  attract  the 
freshman  student  and,  perhaps,  motivate  him  to  take  one  of  the  more 
traditional  literature  courses  later  in  his  stay  at  the  college. 
The  success  of  this  curricular  experiment  has  yet  to  be  determined. 
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Until  November  of  1971  there  were  no  piablished  departmental  guide- 
lines for  the  process  of  adding  and  deleting  courses  other  than  the 
job  descriptions  of  the  department  head  and  division  chairman.   Changes 
were  proposed  to  the  department  head  by  individual  faculty  members  or 
originated  with  the  department  head  himself.   He  then  sought  faculty 
opinion  by  informal  means ,  sometimes  appointing  an  ad  hoc  committee  to 
study  the  proposal,  other  times  merely  talking  infoinnally  with  individ- 
ual faculty  members  about  the  proposed  change.   In  consultation  with 
the  division  chairman,  the  department  head  decided  whether  to  recommend 
the  change  to  the  College  Academic  Affairs  Committee.   This  committee 
would  hear  the  proposal  with  its  rationale  and  decide  whether  to  recommend 
it  to  the  Dean  of  Academic  Affairs .   It  then  went  to  the  President  for 
final  action. 

New  guidelines  published  in  November  1971  call  for  the  following 
procedure  which  actually  was  used  during  the  most  recent  curricular 
changes  involving  remedial  courses . 

1.  Request  for  insertion  of  proposed  course  discussion  on  departmental 
meeting  agenda . 

2.  Referral  to  an  English  Faculty  Committee  composed  of  volunteers 
with  no  restriction  as  to  membership  among  those  who  wish  to  serve. 

3 .  Committee  report  to  the  English  department  through  either  a  general 
meeting  or  distributed  memorandum. 

4 .  A  proposal  from  department  to  pursue  or  discontinue  the  proposed 
course . 

5.  A  direct  presentation  of  proposal  with  need  to  Academic  Affairs 
Committee,  a  group  consisting  of  fifteen  faculty  members  at  large, 
four  students,  and,  in  an  ex-officio  capacity.  Dean  of  Academic 
Affairs,  associate  and  assistant  Deans  of  Academic  Affairs. 

6.  A  recommendation  upon  proposal  from  the  Academic  Affairs  Committee 
to  the  Dean  of  Academic  Affairs  for  study. 

7.  Sxjbsequent  si±)mission  by  the  Dean  of  Academic  Affairs  to  the 
President  for  final  action. 
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The  formalization  and  piiblication  of  this  procedure  for  curriculum 
change  satisfies,  to  a  large  extent,  the  recommendations  of  a  significant 
minority  (6  of  27  responding)  of  the  English  faculty  who,  when  surveyed, 
expressed  dissatisfaction  with  the  previous,  informal  methods.   The  only 
deviation  lies  with  step  2 .   The  dissenting  minority  recommended  a 
standing  committee  for  curricular  change  elected  by  the  faculty  and  serv- 
ing for  2  or  3  year  terms .    The  piiblished  guidelines  call  for  a  new  ad 
hoc  committee  each  time  there  is  a  proposed  change . 

Efforts  to  Avoid  Undue  Course  Proliferation 

A  faculty  questionnaire  revealed  that  the  only  major  concern  regard- 
ing the  current  curriculum  involves  Eng.  104,  which  was  felt  to  represent 
undue  course  proliferation  by  33%  of  the  27  faculty  responding.   The 
average  number  of  course  preparations  per  instructor  is  roughly  2.5.   In 
the  same  questionnaire  60%  of  the  faculty  indicated  an  objection  to 
three  preparations . 

Evaluation  of  Course  Prerequisites 

The  great  majority  of  faculty  indicated  their  satisfaction  with 
the  clarity  and  resonableness  of  the  stated  prerequisites  for  advanced 
composition  courses.   However,  one-half  of  the  27  faculty  responding 
felt  that  the  prerequisites  for  literature  were  not  reasonable.  (Con- 
sequently, Eng.  203,  Eng.  204,  Eng.  205,  and  Eng.  206,  added  in  Term  1, 
1972-72,  are  open  to  students  eligible  for  Eng.  101) .   In  addition, 
three-fifths  of  the  instructors  felt  those  prerequisites  were  not  clearly 
stated.   They  do   appear  to  be  consistently  enforced.   Of  the  397  lit- 
erature students  of  Term  I,  1971,  only  19  had  "slipped  through"  according 
to  statistics  studied.   The  majority  of  instructors  felt  the  prerequisites 
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for  Eng.  240  are  reasonable  but  a  minority  of  those  polled  presented 
compelling  reasons  to  suspect  that  the  prerequisites  are  ambiguously 
stated.   They  appear  to  be  consistently  enforced. 

The  Future 

The  following  observations  are  based  on  18  responses  to  a  question- 
naire sent  out  to  all  36  full  and  part-time  instructors,  during  Term  1, 
1971-72. 

1.  Placement.   Nearly  40%  indicated  that  better  screening  devices 
will  be  needed.   A  few  instructors  suggested  that  more  enforcement 
efforts  will  be  necessary. 

2.  Record  Keeping  and  Clerical  Support.   Exactly  half  of  the  faculty 
responding  to  the  survey  foresaw  the  need  for  para-professionals 
to  aid  instructors  in  recordkeeping  and  course-related  research. 
One  in  five  also  felt  that  the  system  of  student  assistants  would 
have  to  be  abandoned  in  favor  of  more  reliable  full-time  clerical 
help. 

3.  Forty  percent  of  the  faculty  respondents  foresaw  a  need  for  a 
dynamic,  supportive  (and  fully  faculty-supported)  department 
head.   Eleven  percent  felt  that  no  change  would  be  needed. 

(The  administration  appointed  a  new  department  head  for  1972-73)  . 

4.  Other  Department  Leadership.   Fully  44%  of  the  faculty  saw  the 
need  for  adequately  compensated  area  leaders  with  a  significant 
amount  of  autonomous  authority. 

5.  Structure .   Similarly,  44%  indicated  that  a  less  centralized 
authority  structure  would  have  to  evolve.   Two  instructors 
foresaw  a  structured  provision  for  intra-departmental  communication. 
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6.   Faculty  Organization.   About  one-fourth  of  the  faculty  had  no 

comment.   About  one-fourth  said,  "Yes,  changes  will  be  necessary." 
One-fourth  felt  that  increasing  instructor  specialization  would 
result  in  faculty  reorganization.   Other  predictions  were  varied. 

Recommendations 


1.  Reinstitute  literature  as  a  general  education  requirement. 
Failing  that,  continue  curricular  experimentation  to  rebuild 
literature  enrollments. 

2.  Review  the  aims  and  purposes  of  the  Comm.  094  course  with  an  eye 
to  bringing  it  into  closer  sequential  alignment  with  Comm.  095. 
Consider  bringing  the  research  techniques  used  to  develop  095 

to  bear  on  developing  Comm.  094. 

3.  Review  the  general  objectives  of  Eng.  101  and  102.   Consider 
modifications  that  would  enable  the  basic  skills  instructors  a 
reasonably  clear  "target"  at  which  to  aim. 

4.  Explore  the  relationship  between  student  reading  ability  and 
the  textbooks  required  in  various  composition  and  remedial 
courses .   Consider  ways  and  means  to  better  coordinate  the  reading 
and  writing  programs. 

5.  Accelerate  efforts  to  develop  a  locally  produced  placement  test 
which  will  improve  the  accuracy  of  placement. 

6.  Attempt  to  obtain  better  funding  and  administrative  support  for 
the  English  Honors  Program.   Reexamine  procedures  for  selecting 
both  students  and  instructors  for  the  Honors  courses .   Investigate 
the  significance  of  C.L.E.P.  for  the  Honors  Program. 
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7.  Focus  more  attention  on  identifying  and  encouraging  English  majors. 

8.  Seek  Staff  and  Program  Development  funds  to  begin  research  on  such 
matters  as  class  size  and  innovative  teaching  techniques . 

9.  Seek  funding  for  more  extensive  use  of  extra-curricular  activities 
"related  to  the  curriculum. 

10.  Investigate  the  feasibility  of  hiring  one  or  two  para -professionals 
to  aid  with  research  and  recordkeeping  in  the  developing  remedial 
programs , 

11.  Consider  a  change-over  from  student  clerical  help  to  full-time 
regular  employees . 

Faculty 

Organization 

The  head  of  the  English  Department  administrates  the  department. 
He  is  assisted  by  two  clerical  assistants  and  several  student  part-time 
clerical  typists.   In  the  1972-73  school  year  the  faculty  consists  of 
35  full-time  and  2  part-time  instructors . 

Duties 

The  Department  Head  coordinates  the  faculty  effort ,  prepares  teaching 
schedules  and  budget,  supervises  instruction  performed  by  the  faculty, 
administers,  routine  business,  and  provides  guidance  to  the  faculty  in 
administrative  matters  and  course  objectives.   He  reflects  a  consensus 
of  the  faculty  to  the  public  and  to  college  administrators;  similarly, 
he  presents  administrative  and  student  matters  to  the  faculty. 

The  faculty  instruct  courses  in  freshman  and  sophomore  university 
parallel  composition,  in  technical  report  writing  (for  the  two-year 
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terminal  degree  or  certificate  student) ,  and  in  remedial  grammar  and 
composition  (for  students  with  sub-standard  writing  proficiency)  . 

Procedures . 

The  faculty  are  automatically  members  of  curriculiom  committees 
for  continual  review  of  course  content,  objectives  and  textbooks  of  the 
courses  which  they  instruct.   Volunteers  are  sought  for  all  other  com- 
mittees, or  members  are  elected  by  faculty  ballot.   All  faculty  are 
invited  to  submit  agenda  items  for  periodic  department  meetings ,  at 
which  business  is  conducted  according  to  parliamentary  procedure,  with 
the  department  head  as  chairman.   Decisions  are  determined  by  majority 
vote  of  the  faculty  present.   For  urgent  important  matters,  a  special 
meeting  may  be  called  by  any  faculty  member  upon  request  to  the 
department  head. 

S\ibmission  of  substantial  agenda  items,  attendance  at  meetings, 
referral  of  student  problems ,  and  numerous  committee  reports  provide 
evidence  that  the  faculty  understand  their  responsibility  and  juris- 
diction (as  defined  in  the  College  Faculty-Staff  Handbook  and  the 
departmental  Manual  for  English  Instructors) ,  accept  the  jurisdiction, 
and  are  actively  discharging  their  responsibilities. 

Research 

During  the  1971-72  school  year  the  English  Department  faculty  did 
not  conduct  college-sponsored,  individual,  or  contract  research. 
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Faculty  Balance  in  Rank ,  Degree , 
Experience,  Age,  and  Other  Contributions 

The  faculty  of  the  English  department  seems  to  be  generally 

well-balanced  in  terms  of  rank,  degrees,  experience,  age,  and  other 

considerations .   Certain  exceptions  will  be  noted  in  concluding 

recommendations . 

Sex  Balance 

Of  the  thirty  full-time  faculty  members  eleven  (or  37%)  are  male, 
and  nineteen  (or  63%)  are  female.   Both  part-time  instructors  are  female. 

Age  Balance 

The  median  age  of  full-time  instructors  is  forty  years.   Figure  I 
indicates  age  bracket  percentages  of  full-time  members: 


55-59  years  (11%) 


25-29  years  (7%) 


50-54  years 


45-49  years  (18%) 


40-44  years  (18 


30-40  years  (25%) 


-39  years  (18%) 


Figure  I.   Percentages  of  Faculty  Members  in  Five-Year  Age  Brackets 
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The  age  bracket  distribution  shows  a  concentration  of  faculty  between 
the  ages  of  30  and  49 . 

Degree  Balance 

A  Masters  Degree  is  the  minimum  degree  requirement  for  full-time 
junior  college  employment.  An  examination  of  the  highest  degree  held 
by  each  faculty  member  reveals  the  following : 

22  instructors  hold  an  M.A.  degree 

2  instructors  hold  an  M.S.  degree 

3  instructors  hold  an  M.Ed,  degree 
1  instructor  holds  an  H.S.C.  degree 
1  instructor  holds  a  D.C.T.  degree 
1  instructor  holds  a  Ph.D.  degree 

Five  instructors  are  currently  in  doctoral  programs  of  study,  and 

seventeen  instructors  have  attained  a  total  of  434  hours  beyond  the 

Masters  degree.   This  study  indicates  that  57%  of  the  faculty  are 

continuing  studies  beyond  minimum  requirements  as  recommended  by  the 

Southern  Association  of  Schools  and  Colleges . 

Experience 

The  total  number  of  years  taught  by  the  faculty  is  217  years  or 

an  average  of  7  years  per  instructor.   This  includes: 

45  years  of  secondary  school  experience, 
147  years  of  junior  college  experience, 
10  years  of  4-year  college  experience,  and 
15  years  of  other  teaching  experience  Celementary, 
adult  education,  military) 

The  total  time  of  service  to  Broward  Community  College  is  119 

years  or  an  average  of  4  years  per  instructor.   The  above  figures  seem 

to  indicate  an  experienced  faculty. 
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Al though  too  lengthy  to  list  in  entirety,  the  previous  vocations, 
special  studies,  education-oriented  travel,  workshop  and  seminar  partici- 
pation of  the  faculty  is  worthy  of  commendation.   Previous  vocations 
include  technical  writing,  writing  and  copy  editing  of  newspapers  and 
magazines ,  working  as  a  bibliographer  for  American  Studies ,  working  as 
an  Administrator  of  federal  EPI  and  ESC  curriculum  development  programs, 
and  being  assistant  researcher  for  the  Carnegie  Foundation.   Significant 
numbers  of  instructors  have  participated  in  regional  and  national  con- 
ferences ,  workshops,  and  seminars  on  Black  literature,  poetry,  linguistics, 
composition,  technical  writing,  publications  advisement,  and  so  forth. 
Significant  niombers  of  the  department  have  traveled  and  studied  in  every 
section  of  the  world,  including  the  Americas,  North  Africa,  Eastern  and 
Western  Europe,  and  the  Near  and  the  Far  East.   There  is  every  indica- 
tion that  appropriate  personnel  are  keeping  abreast  of  remedial,  tech- 
nical writing,  composition,  and  literature  considerations. 

Although  the  "publish  or  perish"  credo  does  not  apply  to  the  instructors 
of  junior  colleges,  an  impressive  nximber  of  faculty  members  have,  in  fact, 
published  poetry,  novels,  essays,  and  review  in  such  periodicals  as 
American  Quarterly  Review,  Poetry  Review ,  Review ,  and  professional  journals. 
Nine  instructors  are  currently  engaged  in  textbook  preparations . 

Contract  Status 


Although  the  faculty  does  not  have  rank,  contracts  are  of  twelve 
types :   four  annual  contracts  according  to  academic  degree  and  eight 
continuing  contracts  according  to  academic  degree  and  plus-ten  years 
experience.   Figure  2  indicates  the  percentages  of  faculty  holding  each 
type  of  degree . 
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Figure  II.   Percentages  of  Faculty  Members  Holding  Variable  Contract 

These  figures  indicate  that  60  1/2%  of  the  faculty  hold  continuing 
contract,  and  39  1/2%  hold  annual  contract.   Part-time  instructors  are 
offered  part-time  contracts  as  needed  each  term. 


Part-Time  Instructors 

The  number  of  part-time  instructors  varies;  normally  there  would 
be  none,  but  when  the  enrollment  temporarily  exceeds  a  reasonable  student 
load  for  the  full-time  faculty,  part-time  instructors  are  hired  to  pre- 
vent overloading  sections  taught  by  full-time  faculty.   In  the  1972-73 
school  year  during  Term  I  there  are  two  part-time  instructors .   Since 
there  are  thirty  full-time  faculty,  the  part-time  instructors  represent 
12%  of  the  department.   Computed  according  to  workload,  of  132  sections 
taught  in  Term  I,  3  are  taught  by  part-time  instructors,  for  2%. 
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Workload  and  Preparation  Balance 

Normally  two  or  three  different  courses  are  assigned  each  instructor, 
requiring  two  to  four  different  preparations.   The  type  and  level  of 
instruction  are  considered  when  the  maximum  nxjmber  of  students  per  section 
is  calculated:   composition  sections  are  limited  to  26  students,  literature 
to  32,  remedial  to  24,  creative  writing  to  16,  and  honors  to  20.   The 
types  of  students,  the  extent  of  individual  instruction,  and  special 
instruction  requirem.ents  detejnnine  the  section  limits .   Committee  assign- 
ments,  administrative  duties,  and  the  directing  of  extra-curricular 
activities  are  not  considered  in  assigning  faculty  workloads.   Only  the 
president  of  the  college  is  authorized  to  exempt  or  except  a  faculty 
member  from  the  normal  teaching  load,  and  only  for  specific  research, 
special  duties ,  or  committee  work  directly  related  to  a  college  wide 
program.   The  department  head  can  submit  recommendations,  but  only  the 
college  president  can  authorize  exemption  or  exception. 

State  law  establishes  that  each  instructor  shall  teach  15  contact 

hours  per  week  or  five  sections  lonless  granted  released  time  by  the 

President  for  a  specified  list  of  special  duties.   Workload  figures 

reveal  the  following  distribution  of  contact  hours : 

24  instructors  teach  15  contact  hours 
1  instructor  teaches  12  contact  hours 
1  instructor  teaches  9  contact  hours 
4  instructors  teach  6  contact  hours 

Current  reductions  are  granted  for  tlie  department  head,  the  Self- 

Study  Steering  Committee  Chairman,  an  institutional  Self-Study  major 

committee  chairman,  the  Self -Study  editor,  the  chairman  of  the  Eng.  095 

Committee,  the  director  of  the  Honors  Program,  and  a  special  library 

program  developer.   Part-time  instructors  vary  in  contact  hours  from 

3  to  6. 
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A  study  of  the  number  of  preparations  per  instructor  reveals  the  following; 

4  instructors  have  1  preparation 

8  instructors  have  2  preparations 

15  instructors  have  3  preparations 

3  instructors  have  4  preparations 

Part-time  instructor  preparations  do  not  exceed  two. 

Faculty  Balance  in  Rank,  Degree, 
Experience ,  and  Age  -  North  Campus 

The  faculty  of  the  English  Department  on  the  North  Campus  includes 

four  full-time  instructors  and  five  part-time  instructors. 

Of  the  full-time  and  part-time  instructors,  45%  are  men  and  55% 


Figure  III  indicates  age  bracket  percentage  of  full-time  instructors, 


60-64  (25%) 


55-59  (25%) 


40-44  (25%) 


45-49  (25%) 


Figure  III.   Percentages  of  Faculty  Members  in  Five-Year 
Age  Brackets 


Degree  Balance 

All  instructors  have  a  Masters  Degree.   The  four  full-time  instructors 
have  accumulated  a  total  of  69  hours  beyond  the  Masters  degree;  one 
individual  is  enrolled  in  a  doctoral  program. 
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Experience 

The  full-time  faculty  has  taught  a  total  of  69  years,  including: 

30  years  of  secondary  school  experience, 
25  years  of  junior  college  experience , 

3  years  of  four-year  college  experience,  and 
11  years  of  other  teaching  experience. 

These  individuals  have  taught  a  total  of  twenty-five  years  at 

Broward  Community  College,  an  average  of  six  years  per  instructor. 

Contract  Status  -  North  Campus 

One  individual  (25%)  holds  Annual  Contract,  Rank  II;  three 
(75%)  hold  Continuing  Contract,  Rank  II. 

Workload  and  Preparation  -  North  Campus 

Three  instructors  teach  fifteen  contact  hours ;  the  division 
chairman  teaches  nine.   Part-time  instructors  teach  six  contact 
hours.   Three  instructors  have  three  preparations,  one  has  two. 

Other  Faculty  Data 

Faculty  membership  and  participation  in  professional  organizations 
is  commendable.   Professional  organizations  include  NEA,  TCEA,  CEA,  FCTE, 
NOTE,  FAJJC,  SECJC,  AAUP ,  MLA,  National  College  Press  Association, 
Florida  Junior  Colelge  Publications  Advisors  JBsociation,  Phi  Delta  Phi, 
Epsilon  Tau  Lamda,  and  so  forth. 

Also  commendable  is  the  departmental  participation  in  college 
committees .   Department  personnel  head  the  Self-Study  Steering  Committee , 
Self -Study  Piiblications ,  the  Self -Study  Purpose  Committee,  the  Academic 
Standards  Committee,  the  Library  and  Learning  Resources  Committee,  the 
Women's  Affairs  Committee,  the  Discipline  Committee,  and  the  College 
Honors  Program.   In  addition,  nearly  every  major  college  committee  includes 
departmental  representation. 
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Faculty  members  are  engaged  in  a  wide  range  of  community  organiza- 
tions, including  Friends  of  the  Library  executive  board,  Children's  Home 
Society,  Broward  Migrant  Council,  American  Association  of  Unviersity 
Women,  the  Institution  for  Human  Potential,  cultural  organizations  such 
as  the  symphony  society  and  art  institute ,  church  groups ,  political 
clubs  ,  and  national  fraternal  organizations . 
Recruitment  and  Orientation 

During  the  1971-72  school  year  the  English  Department  did  not  advertise 
or  formally  recruit  for  faculty,  and  no  changes  are  planned  or  contemplated, 
since  hundreds  of  inquiries  and  applications  are  received  each  year.   The 
best-qualified  candidates  are  hired  from  those  applying,  according  to 
established  procedure.   The  department  head  reviews  all  applications, 
considering  special  qualifications  needed  for  teaching  community  college 
English  programs .   Recommendations  are  reviewed  and  references  checked 
by  letter  and  telephone.   Transcripts  of  courses  taken  are  reviewed. 
Candidates  are  interviewed  in  person.   Special  stress  is  placed  on 
composition  background  and  on  the  desire  to  teach  composition.   The 
department  head  recommends  candidates  to  the  Head  of  the  Communications 
Division,  then  to  the  Associate  Dean  of  Academic  Affairs,  to  the  Academic 
Dean,  and  finally,  to  the  President,  who  recommends  candidates  for 
appointment  to  the  Board  of  Trustees.   Approval  by  the  Academic  Dean  and 
his  subsequent  recommendation  of  the  candidate  to  the  President  is 
substantially  tantamount  to  appointment. 

During  the  interviews,  the  objectives  of  the  department  and  expecta- 
tions of  the  faculty  are  explained  to  the  candidate .   When  he  has  been 
appointed,  he  attends  the  college  orientation  program  for  one  week,  receives 
a  copy  of  the  Manual  for  English  Instructors ,  and  is  assigned  to  work 
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closely  with  one  or  more  experienced  instructors  as  he  prepares  syllabi 
and  specific  instructional  objectives  and  methods.   This  orientation 
process  appears  to  be  adequate  and  effective. 

Part-time  instructors  are  recruited  and  appointed  by  essentially 
the  same  procedures  as  are  used  to  obtain  full-time  faculty. 
Assignment  of  Office  Space 

Office  space  is  assigned  by  the  department  head  according  to  seniority. 
When  insufficient  office  space  is  availalbe,  offices  are  assigned  by 
lottery  among  the  members  of  the  eligible  seniority  group. 
Course  Assignment 

Courses  are  assigned  to  instructors  according  to,  first,  the  instructor's 
expressed  preference,  and  second,  the  demands  of  scheduling.   During  Term  I, 
1971-72 ,  remedial  courses  were  assigned  only  to  instructors  expressing  the 
desire  to  teach  those  courses.   Because  composition  sections  are  plentiful 
but  literature  ones  are  scarce ,  the  department  head  attempts  to  distribute 
the  literature  sections  as  widely  as  possible  among  faculty  expressing  a 
desire  to  teach  them.   Normally  an  instructor  will  not  be  assigned  a 
literature  course  until  his  second  or  s\±)sequent  teaching  year,  and  he 
will  teach  only  one  or  two  sections  each  year. 
Faculty  Morale 

A  faculty  poll  indicates  that  individual  instructors  feel  they  are 
performing  effectively  but  the  department  as  a  whole  is  performing  its 
function  only  adequately.   The  faculty  is  satisfied  with  textbook  selection, 
course  assignments,  the  department  as  a  whole,  course  schedules,  their  voice 
in  curriculum  planning,  cooperation  within  the  department,  the  statement 
of  standards,  and  tenure  policy  and  procedure.   The-  faculty  is  dissatisfied 
with  inadequate  classrooms  and  office  facilities,  recruitment  policy  and 
procedure,  group  performance  in  decision-making,  and  group  performance  in 
tolerating  difference  of  opinion. 
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Ten-Year  Projection 

The  projected  requirement  for  additional  faculty  during  the  next 
decade  is  based  on  an  anticipated  8%  enrollment  increase,  resulting  in 
a  need  for  two  additional  instructors  each  year  until  an  approved  maxi- 
mum of  40  is  reached.   Recent  experience  and  current  trends  indicate 
this  maximum  will  be  reached  within  the  next  four  or  five  years.   A 
recent  update  by  the  college  Long-Range  Planning  Committee  projects  a 
35%  increase  in  total  faculty  needed  by  1980-81  for  an  anticipated 
19,700  students.   Inasmuch  as  practically  all  students  must  take 
composition,  if  the  ratio  of  150  students  per  instructor  is  maintained 
(5  sections  of  approximately  30  students  per  section) ,  considering 
one-half  of  the  student  body  is  enrolled  in  one  English  course,  65 
full-time  instructors  would  be  required. 

Recommendations 


1 .  Efforts  of  a  vigorous  nature  should  be  made  to  obtain  the  priority 
to  hire  additional  full-time  instructors.   The  hiring  of  part-time 
personnel  has  been  a  continuing  necessity.   But  reliance  on  part- 
time  instructors  detracts  from  the  overall  effectiveness  of  the 
department  and  poses  hardships  on  the  students .   Inasmuch  as 
English  is  a  requirement  of  all  degree  and  certificate  programs, 
the  percentage  of  new  personnel  should  equate  the  percentage  of 
student  enrollment  increase  yearly. 

2.  Effort  should  be  made  to  reduce  the  15  contact  hour  workloads 
and  the  3-4  preparation  necessity.   Contact  hours  and  preparation 
numbers  exceed  the  maximum  linits  recommended  by  the  National 
Council  of  Teachers  of  English,  The  American  Council  on  Education, 
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and  the  American  Association  of  University  Professors .   Quality 
education  cannot  be  maintained  under  the  current  workload. 

3.  Correcting  the  disparity  in  male-female  balance  should  be  a  factor 
in  the  hiring  of  future  personnel. 

4.  Effort  should  be  made  to  increase  the  number  of  personnel  who 
have  doctorate  degrees  to  be  consistent  with  SAC  recommendations. 

5 .  Effort  should  be  made  to  maintain  the  employment  of  instructors 
who  have  the  equivalent  of  30  hours  past  the  Masters  degree . 
SAC  recommends  that  40%  of  the  faculty  should  have  obtained  the 
equivalent  of  one  year  past  the  Masters  degree. 

6.  Department  personnel  should  be  encouraged  to  participate  in 
professional  conferences,  seminars,  and  workshops.   Such  encourage- 
ment could  be  through  increases  in  financial  aid,  released  time, 
travel  support,  and  so  forth. 

7.  A  significant  number  of  faculty  feel  that  they  should  have  a  voice 
in  recommending  candidates  for  tenure  and  initial  appointment  as 
instructors  in  order  to  insure  harmony  and  deter  nepotism  or 
individual  bias.   Consequently,  the  current  ad-hoc  committee 
should  actively  seek  appropriate  procedures  for  consideration 

by  the  faculty. 

8.  A  committee  should  explore  means  for  improving  morale  within  the 
department ,  to  include : 

a.  Examining  the  present  conditions  which  inhibit  good  morale 

b .  Designing  an  atmosphere  to  improve  morale 

c.  Constituting  a  standing  committee  for  continual  exploration 
of  matters  affecting  morale. 
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Library 

Library  Usage 

The  members  of  the  English  Department  are  regular  users  of  library 
materials  for  class  preparation  but  seldom  or  never  use  the  library  for 
sheer  pleasure  reading  because  of  lack   of  time.   They  seldom  find  it 
necessary  to  go  elsewhere  for  their  materials .   Their  students ,  who  are 
given  regular  or  frequent  library  assignments,  seldom  indicate  preference 
for  another  library.   The  college  library  meets  the  needs  of  both  the 
students  and  the  department  members. 

Orientation 

At  the  November  11,  1971,  meeting  of  the  English  Department,  the 
faculty  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  present  method  of  library  orienta- 
tion is  inadequate .   The  faculty  voted  to  try  an  experimental  program 
in  cooperation  with  the  library  staff  to  improve  library  orientation  in 
the  Composition  101  classes.   The  program  will  emphasize  the  use  of 
basic  reference  material  and  the  card  catalogue.   Several  instructors 
volunteered  to  use  their  composition  classes  as  experimental  groups. 
If  this  library  orientation  program  proves  successful,  then  it  will 
be  introduced  into  all  Composition  101  classes.   During  Term  II,  1971-72, 
several  composition  classes  were  involved  in  the  experimental  program, 
and  the  results  were  reported  to  the  Department  at  a  special  meeting. 
During  Terms  III  A  &  B,  other  instructors  made  use  of  the  program,  at 
least  in  part.   Discussion  regarding  the  library  orientation  continues. 
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Contents ,  Facilities  ,  and  Services 

Sixteen  members  of  the  faculty  responded  to  the  questionnaire  regarding 
the  contents,  facilities,  and  services  of  the  library  with  respect  to  the 
purposes  and  requirements  of  the  English  Department.   Several  instructors 
indicated  that  the  classification  "more  than  adequate"  implied  "exhaustive" 
or  "without  room  for  improvement"  and  that  they  could  not  consider  the 
library  to  be  in  that  category.   It  seems  best,  therefore,  to  indicate 
either  satisfaction  or  dissatisfaction,  rather  than  to  be  more  precise 
with  regard  to  the  library's  holdings. 

In  the  category  of  number  and  quality  of  books  in  the  Circulation 
Collection,  the  faculty  expressed  general  satisfaction.   The  following 
areas  of  weakness  were  noted:  (1)  History  of  Language  and  Linguistics 
(2  responses),  (2)  World  Literature  -  Eng.  212  (3  responses^  (3)  British 
Literature  -  Eng.  222   (1  response) ,  and  American  Literature  -  Eng.  231 
(1  response) .  Works  of  the  more  modern  periods  appear  to  be  in  smaller 
supply  than  those  of  earlier  literary  periods. 

The  faculty  expressed  general  satisfaction  with  recency  of  acquisi- 
tion but  expressed  concern  with  the  World  Literature  -  Eng.  212  and 
Creative  Writing  -  Eng .  240  collections .   There  was  general  agreement 
that  the  library  should  work  on  speeding  up  its  acquision  of  contemporary 
material . 

Comments  regarding  number,  quality  and  scope  of  reference  collection 
also  reflected  general  satisfaction  except  in  the  areas  of  World  Literature 
(211  and  212)  and  on  subjects  relative  to  history  of  language  and  linguistics, 
where  in  each  case  one  person  indicated  that  there  is  a  lack. 
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Even  though  the  periodical  collection  received  the  most  negative 
comments  of  any,  even  here  more  people  expressed  satisfaction  than  than 
otherwise.   The  greatest  source  of  dissatisfaction  is  the  low  number 
of  periodicals  in  all  areas  to  which  the  library  subscribes.   The  few 
negative  expressions  regarding  the  quality  and  scope  of  the  collection 
were  mostly  in  regard  to  literary  journals. 

There  is  a  general  feeling  that  the  space  occupied  by  the  library 
is  somewhere  between  adequate  and  not  quite  adequate .   There  were  no 
"more  than  adequate"  selections.   Most  people  find  the  furniture  and 
mechanical  aids  to  be  adequate .   There  were  ,  however ,  a  few  suggestions 
made  with  regard  to  furnishings  and  equipment,  including  adding  groupings 
of  comfortable  chairs  with  footrests  to  encourage  studying  and  reading 
for  pleasure ,  a  work  area  with  trimmer  and  typewriters  for  students , 
small  rooms  for  conducting  conferences  with  students  doing  research,  in 
which  talking  will  not  interfere  with  other  partons ,  and  an  automated 
system  for  checking  out  books .   The  reserve  room  drew  criticism  from 
several  who  cited  it  as  below  Southern  Association  Standards ,  less  than 
adequate,  and  designed  to  provide  greater  ease  for  faculty  placement  than 
in  the  students  use  of  materials.   During  the  1971-72  school  year,  the 
reserve  room  was  moved  to  much  larger  quarters  on  the  first  floor  of 
the  Library  Building . 

Staff 

The  staff  was  described  as  terrific  at  their  job,  outstanding,  and 
exceptionally  courteous  and  helpful . 
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Recoiranendations 

1.  Submit  all  suggestions  to  the  College  Coramittee  on  Library  and 
Audio-Visual  resources  for  their  consideration. 

2.  Establish  a  standing  committee  in  the  Department  which  will  serve 

as  a  clearing  house   for  requests  and  recommendations ,  and  as  liason 
between  the  Library  Staff  and  the  Department.   The  committee  could 
also  be  responsible  for  providing  programs  and  suggestions  relative 
to  Library  Orientation. 

Physical  Plant  -  Central  Campus 

The  physical  facilities  of  the  English  Department  of  BCC  are  generally 
adequate.   However  in  the  detailed  responses  to  a  questionnaire,  the 
faculty  indicated  several  deficienc  es  which  interfere  with  effective 
teaching. 

Classrooms 

Florida  Statutes  prescribe  the  size  for  general  classrooms  as  pro- 
viding twenty  square  feet  per  student.   The  specified  equipment  is  a 
chalkboard  36"  high  of  16  lineal  feet,  a  tackboard  of  24  square  feet 
placed  near  the  entrance,  and  a  map  rail  of  8  lineal  feet.   Most  of  the 
classrooms  are  of  the  size  required  and  equipped  with  these  stated  facil- 
ities .   The  instructors  noted  the  following  deficiencies:   (1)  Some  classes 
must  be  held  in  facilities  designed  for  other  purposes  and  in  areas  far 
removed  from  the  English  office  area.   (2)  Folding  partitions  allow 
sounds  to  pass  through,  disturbing  classes  in  adjacent  rooms.   (3)  No 
rooms  are  available  for  special  uses  such  as  seminar  discussion  groups , 
student  testing,  AV  listening  and  viewing.   (4)  Shapes  and  arrangements 
of  rooms  are  awkward  (C6,  N201,  N202)  .   (5)  Floor-mounted  electrical 
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cables  and  outlets  trip  students  and  instructors.   (6)  Clocks  are  faulty 
or  missing.   (7)  The  supply  of  record  players,  dictionaries,  and  maps 
for  literature  classes  is  inadequate.   (8)  Scheduling  of  AV  material  is 
difficult.   (9)  Chairs  and  tables  are  unsatisfactory  for  student  desks. 
(10)  Chalkboards  are  awkwardly  placed  in  certain  rooms,  as  are  TV  sets 
and  overhead  projectors. 

Conference  Rooms 

Florida  Statutes  require  that  conference  rooms  provide  fifteen 
square  feet  for  each  person.   The  BCC  Communications  Division  conference 
room,  the  only  one  available  to  the  English  Department,  falls  far  short 
with  one  room  measuring  approximately  250  square  feet,  the  space  equiva- 
lent to  that  which  should  be  provided  for  about  16  people  instead  of 
adequate  space  for  the  more  than  60  people  in  the  division. 

Offices 

While  each  instructor  in  the  department  has  an  assigned  office 
space,  the  scattered  locations,  small  sizes,  and  inadequate  furnishings 
frequently  handicap  the  work  of  the  instructors .   The  long  range  study 
of  the  Rothrock  report  suggests  that  office  dimensions  should  be  10  by 
10  or  100  square  feet.   For  the  year  their  study  was  made,  the  campus 
provided  185  faculty  offices  of  12,701  square  feet  (an  average  of  about 
68.5  sq.  ft.) .   But  the  faculty  numbered  over  220  that  year.   Currently, 
one-half  of  the  English  instructors '  offices  are  located  in  buildings 
separated  from  the  main  English  office  and  classroom  area,  and  most  of 
these  are  across  the  campus.   Many  of  the  offices  are  undersized  with 
insufficient  shelving  for  books ,  papers ,  and  other  storage . 
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Maintenance 

On  the  whole,  the  faculty  finds  maintenance  of  the  facilities  for 
the  department  adequate ,  but  asks  for  better  regulation  of  the  aid- 
conditioning  system  and  more  frequent  washing,  waxing,  and  painting  of 
floors  and  walls . 
Recommendations 

The  English  Department  requires  more  classroom  and  office  space 
for  the  students  and  instructors.   One  proposal  made  by  a  nvmiber  of 
faculty  members  is  that  the  College  build  a  new  Communications  complex 
consisting  of  laboratories,  work  rooms,  and  testing  rooms,  in  addition 
to  the  classrooms  and  offices ,  so  that  the  entire  division  could  be 
housed  in  one  integrated  building.   In  so  doing,  space  would  be  provided 
for  the  publications  productions,  speech  and  language  labs,  and  the 
many  other  Communications  Division  functions.   The  English  Department 
strongly  recommends  that  the  department  be  reunited  under  one  roof,  a 
roof  large  enough  to  cover  all  the  needs  mentioned  above  and  efficient 
enough  to  eliminate  all  the  deficiencies  in  the  physical  plant  facilities . 
Physical  Plant,  North  Campus 

Of  the  ten  classrooms  for  English  instruction  on  North  Campus,  all 
quite  adequately  meet  Florida  requirements  on  size.   All  except  one  are 
adequately  equipped  with  chalkboards ;  that  one  has  a  portable  board 
which  is  approximately  3  feet  by  4  1/2  feet.   There  are  some  inadequacies 
to  be  noted:   (1)  No  classroom  is  equipped  with  maps;  (2)  some  classes 
must  be  held  in  facilities  nor  designed  for  English  instruction;  (3)  no 
rooms  are  available  for  seminars,  student  testing,  of  AV  listening  and 
viewing;  (4)  some  classrooms  lack  waste  recepticals;  (5)  the  supply 
of  record  players  is  limited;  (6)  scheduling  of  AV  material  is  awkward; 
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(7)  there  are  no  dictionaries  in  the  classrooms;  (8)  some  classrooms 
have  tables  and  chairs  instead  of  desks,  which  are  preferred  for  English 
classes;  (9)  one  classroom  is  equipped  with  drawing  tables,  which  make 
unsatisfactory  student  desks;  (10)  television  sets  and  overhead  pro- 
jectors, available  in  most  classrooms,  are  placed  on  the  floor,  not 
on  a  table  at  a  level  for  viewing. 

English  Offices ,  North  Campus 

The  four  full-time  instructors  on  North  Campus  have  assigned  office 
space ,  though  one  of  the  offices  must  be  shared  with  five  part-time 
instructors.   All  offices,  measuring  approximately  9  1/2  feet  by  9  1/2 
feet,  have  limited  shelving  (a  2  1/2  -  by  3  -  foot  bookcase  consisting 
of  three  shelves) .   All  are  equipped  with  a  four-drawer  file  cabinet; 
three  have  one  additional  two-drawer  file  cabinet.   There  is  no  other 
available  storage  space  for  individual  instruvtors .   All  offices  are 
located  in  a  cluster  around  the  workroom  and  the  Division  Chaiinnan's 
office. 
Conference   Room 

There  is  no  conference  room  -  merely  a  large  waiting  room  equipped 
with  one  sofa,  four  tables  measuring  3  feet  by  4  feet,  and  all  North 
Campus  faculty  mailboxes . 
Maintenance 

Maintenance  is  adequate ,  though  more  frequent  vacuvmiing  would  be 
in  order.   Likewise,  more  frequent  dusting  and  window  washing  would 
brighten  the  classroom  and  office  areas .   Too ,  in  several  classrooms 
there  are  tables  whose  tops  need  to  be  well  scrubbed,  since  dirt  robs 
off  them  on  contact. 
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Financial  Resources 
Budget-Making  Procedure 

The  head  of  the  English  Department  draws  up   the  departmental 
budget.   Through  1971-72  the  department  head  determined  the  accoiints 
by  adding  an  automatic  8-10%  to  the  current  year's  amount  to  compensate 
for  growth.   He  occasionally  requested  additional  amounts.   He  requested 
capital  outlay  funds  according  to  the  following  priority  list:   (1)  office 
furniture  for  new  instructors,  (2)  office  and  workroom  equipment,  and 
(3)  individual  instructor  requests.   In  accord  with  the  survey  summarized 
below,  the  new  department  head  has  indicated  that  he  will  examine  each 
account  separately  with  appropriate  faculty  members  to  determine  the 
amount  needed  to  compensate  for  growth. 

Evaluation  of  Purchasing  Procedures 

The  following  figures  are  based  on  the  twenty-two  questionnaires 
completed.   A  majority,  82%,  of  the  responses  completely  favored 
changing  the  method  of  preparing  the  operating  budget  by  figuring 
each  account  separately  and  changing  the  procedure  by  having  the  depart- 
ment head  work  in  consultation  with  members  of  the  department.   (The 
percentages  on  the  method  for  preparing  the  budget  are  somewhat  skewed. 
The  first  two  statements  on  the  questionnaire  offered  two  different  methods 
of  preparation,  but  eight  people  completely  agreed  with  both.) 
Suggestions  for  accounts  to  be  added  to  the  operating  budget  list  the 
following  needs : 

1.  money  for  enrichment  programs,  guest  lectures,  and  innovative  programs 

2.  leeway  for  miscellaneous  expenses  (2  responses) 

3.  funds  for  pictures,  slides,  movies,  projectors,  and  record  players 
for  departmental  use 

4.  revenue  for  professional  growth  (attending  workshops,  conventions,  etc.) 
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Three  accounts  were  mentioned  for  deletion.   Assiming  that  college 
services  could  handle  the  problem,  #610  (Printing  and  reproduction 
service)  would  not  be  needed.  Two  people  called  for  the  elimination  of 
#628  (Binding)  and  two  for  #629  (Other  contractual  services) . 

On  the  second  part  of  the  questionnaire,  the  section  on  capital 
outlay,  two  areas  of  agreement  were  apparent  -  that  requests  for  capital 
outlay  funds  be  determined  according  to  the  present  plan  (59%  complete 
agreement)  and  that  requests  for  capital  outlay  funds  be  prepared  by 
the  department  head  in  consultation  with  members  of  the  department  (77% 
complete  agreement) .   Additional  funds  were  requested  for  professional 
growth,  improvements  in  classroom  equipment  and  decorations,  and  teaching 
aids . 

Listed  in  the  space  for  general  comments  on  the  problems  of 
budgeting  were  the  following  suggestions : 

1.  that  less  money  be  spent  on  the  Manual 

2.  that  better  departmental  communication  be  established  to  assure 
the  full  use  of  each  account 

3.  that  less  time  and  paper  be  devoted  to  lengthy  repetitious  memos 
and  Manual  changes 

4.  that  faculty  involvement  be  established  through  a  budget  committee 

5.  that  typewriters  be  purchased  for  individual  members 
Funds  Directed  to  the  Department 

The  amount  of  funds  spent  for  salaries,  current  expenses,  and 
capital  outlay  within  the  three  English  Department  accounts  (1531  - 
English  Communications,  1532  -  English  Composition,  and  1533  -  English 
Literature)  since  1968  reveals  that  capital  outlay  funds  were  budgeted 
so-  irregularly  that  no  particular  trend  is  apparent,  but  that  both 
salaries  and  current  expenses  show  an  increase  that  exceeds  the  growth 
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in  faculty  dviring  the  same  period.   The  faculty  increased  from  25 
full-time  instructors  in  1968-69  to  the  equivalent  of  30  full-time 
instructors  during  the  current  year,  an.-increase  of  25%.   Salaries 
increased  by  48%  for  1531,  116%  for  1522,  and  10%  for  1523  or  58% 
overall;  current  expense  funds  increased  by  21%  for  1531  and  85%  for 
1532  with  a  9%  decrease  for  1533  or  an  overall  29%  increase.   However, 
these  percentages  do  not  accurately  reflect  the  proportion  of  increased 
emphasis  in  communications,  composition,  and  literature,  for  past 
requests  were  not  always  true  reflections  of  expenses  within  each 
individual  area.   The  department  head  is  currently  working  on  attaining 
a  closer  correlation  between  funds  budgeted  and  funds  spent  within 
a  particular  account. 

Recommendations 

The  following  changes  should  be  made  in  budgetary  procedure: 

1.  individual  consideration  of  each  account  in  the  operating 
budget  rather  than  an  automatic  increase  to  every  account 

2 .  faculty  involvement  in  the  preparation  of  the  budget  instead 
of  the  budget  being  prepared  solely  by  the  department  head. 
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